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A  CONTEXTUAL  OVERVIEW 

ALTERNATIVE  1975-1985  POLITICAL  AND  STRATEGIC  ENVIRONMENT 
FOR  MILITARY  PLANNERS 


"...almost  any  day  has  some  chance  of 
bringing  up  some  new  crisis  or  unexpected 
event  that  becomes  a  historical  turning 
point,  diverting  current  tendencies  so 
that  expectations  for  the  distant  future 
must  shift." 

The  Year  2000:  A  Framework 
for  Speculation  on  the  Next 
Thirty-Three  Years 


PART  I  SOME  BASIC  CONCEPTS  AND  CONTEXTS 
Preface 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  draft  overview  to  give  a  synoptic  account 
of  the  entire  report.  We  are  not  trying  to  make  any  particular  statement 
very  persuasive,  we  are  simply  trying  to  give  the  reader  enough  of  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  material  in  this  study  so  that  he  can  be  reasonably  familiar 
with  what  the  report  contains. 

The  report  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In  the  first  part  we  attempt 
to  give  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  current  state  of  the  world  and 
the  current  trends  in  the  world.  The  objective  is  to  provide  a  reasonably 
firm  basis  for  our  later  work.  In  Part  II  we  introduce  a  methodological 
device  of  defining  to  some  degree  artificially,  to  some  degree  realistic¬ 
ally,  three  perspectives  from  which  one  can  view  these  international  issues. 
These  throe  perspectives,  we  argue,  are  close  to  the  three  major  perspec¬ 
tives  within  the  current  administration.  Thus  they  enable  us  usefully 
to  consider  a  range  of  attitudes,  a  range  of  uncertainties.  In  Part  111 
we  attempt  to  give  a  rather  complete  account  of  a  number  of  very  contro¬ 
versial  trends  in  the  United  States  today,  particularly  various  kinds  of 
domestic  issues  that  might  arise  in  such  a  way  as  to  critically  influence 
military  decisions,  military  capabilities,  military  programs.  The  objec¬ 
tive  here  is  not  to  "educate"  military  planners  in  how  to  manipulate  the 
general  public  but  in  a  way  just  the  oppos i te--how  to  make  military  plan¬ 
ners  aware  enough  of  political  trends  so  they  can  operate  effectively  in 
a  classically  apolitical  fashion;  how  they  can  operate  in  such  a  way  that 
they  don't  exacerbate  trends  which  are  poor  for  the  country.  Finally  in 
Part  IV  we  focus  attention  on  the  relatively  narrow  military  problems, 
but  even  here  we  try  to  do  so  with  enough  breadth  and  scope  as  to  give 
an  adequate  context  to  the  reader.  In  most  cases  the  issues  dealt  with 
in  Part  IV  are  issues  which  have  been  around  a  long  time;  for  example, 
issues  of  leadership  and  skill  have  been  with  us  since  the  earliest  days 
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of  the  system  of  war.  And  In  general  though  these  are  kinds  of  issues 
which  arise  when  two  nation-states  or  two  groupings  confront  each  other, 
their  form  changes.  As  one  would  expect,  the  details  are  all  important, 
and  therefore  require  fresh  study  over  and  over  again. 

As  is  observed  later  in  the  study,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  planner, 
the  military  planner  is  confronted  with  the  near  impossible  task  of  con¬ 
sciously,  explicitly,  and  rationally  preparing  for  the  "most  likely"  course 
of  events  while  responsibly  hedging  against  the  good  and  the  bad.  This  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  ma!n  reasons  for  the  interest  of  the  military  planner 
in  futurist  studies.  Such  futurist  studies  are  now  much  in  vogue  in  gen¬ 
eral.  While  in  some  important  ways  the/  represent  a  new  phenomena,  in 
other  ways  they  are  as  old  as  man  himself.  History  has  recorded  the  lives 
and  actions  of  a  host  of  prophets,  soothsayers  and  other  visionaries  whose 
main  stock  in  trade  (if  any)  may  have  been  a  touch  of  clairvoyance,  supe¬ 
rior  perspicacity,  intelligent  in.'ights  and  intuitions,  special  experience, 
and  varying  degrees  of  luck.  Many  of  these  characteristics  still  play  an 
important  role  in  current  attempts  to  gain  reasonably  reliable  perspectives 
of  the  future--ano  when  they  don't,  contemporary  man's  capacity  to  address 
himself  intelligently  to  the  problems  of  the  future,  despite  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  "new  techniques  and  tools"  often  fails  disastrously  and/or  miserably. 

But  the  advance  of  science  and  technology  have  provided  man  with  more 
"hard"  tools  than  ever  before  with  which  to  measure,  quantify,  relate  and 
synthesize  with  the  aim,  ultimately,  to  project  the  "present"  into  various 
alternat ives.  An  additional  element  enhancing  man's  capacity  for  reason¬ 
able  prognosis  are  the  many  tangible  improvements  in  the  methodology  of 
forecasting  and  prediction — some  of  them,  of  course,  just  being  the  sys¬ 
tematic  application  of  that  increasingly  uncommon  quality,  "common  sense," 
and  others  being  relatively  esoteric  and  technical. 

Man's  current  capacity  to  predict  the  future  is  also  affected  by  the 
current  great  interest  in  studying  and  shaping  the  future — since  the  future 
may  be  as  much  influenced  by  our  perceptions  as  by  our  action-oriented  com¬ 
mitments —  indeed  influential  images  of  the  future  can  generate  both  self- 
fulfilling  and  self-defeating  prophecies.  Thus,  our  current  fascination 
for  conceptualizing  possible  futures  itself  affects  the  future  in  very 
complex  ways.  Placed  in  these  terms  futurist  studies--his  own  and  others  — 
are  also  very  much  a  "part  of  the  problem"  that  the  military  planner  is 
trying  to  study  as  well  as  a  potential  solution. 

Despite  the  progress  in  hard  data,  tools,  and  met hodology — and  many 
years  of  experience--it  is  easy  to  argue  against  the  relevance  and  use  of 
futurist  studies  by  overemphasizing  the  role  of  incalculable  elements  or 
the  problems  caused  by  the  admitted — and  to  some  degree  inevitable — imper¬ 
fections  of  futurist  methodology.  Nevertheless,  various  attempts  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  past  and  present  in  order  to  identify,  define  and  clarify  recur¬ 
ring  patterns  and  enduring  trends  have  been  rewarding.  These  and  other 
efforts  at  futurology  create  the  necessary  frameworks  within  which  one  can 
construct  plausible  and  usable  images  of  the  future;  they  also  pose  and 
counterpose  other  alternatives  and  conflicting  trends.  At  the  minimum 
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such  studies  may  establish  an  intellectual  consensus  based  on  commonly 
held  assumptions  and  couched  in  commonly  accepted  language.  Of  course, 
both  the  consensus  and  the  assumptions  may  be  wrong,  but  almost  any  usable 
framework  is  better  than  anarchy--at  least  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient 
awareness  of  the  possible  uncertainties  and  the  defects.  But  good  or  bad, 
some  framework  is  necessary  for  almost  any  rational  planning,  whether  it 
involves  contingency  plans  or  appropriate  resource  allocations.  One  can 
of  course,  always  drop  the  requirement  to  be  "explicitly  rational"  and 
depend  instead  on  experience,  judgment,  politics,  and/or  sheer  bias  and 
guess,  but  for  a  lot  of  bureaucratic  and  political — as  well  as  important 
substantive— reasons  this  is  decreasingly  practical  or  des i rable — whether 
the  major  planning  is  done  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  or  by  civilian  systems 
analysts.  And  it  is  in  exactly  this  spirit  that  we  present  this  study — 
as  a  first  draft  of  a  framework  which  the  military  planner  can  refine  and 
then  use  in  his  own  projections  and  analyses. 


Domestic  Issues  Presented 


Though  the  focus  is  on  the  military  planner,  a  rather  provocative 
discussion  of  possible  future  social,  economic  and  political  trends  af¬ 
fecting  the  United  Spates  domestic  scene  is  included  in  our  study.  Yet, 
as  is  noted  in  the  study,  "a  document  directed  to  an  American  military 
staff  which  includes  comment  on  controversial  domestic  trends  carries  with 
it  a  risk  of  impropriety."  The  mission  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
is  to  defend  the  nation  against  external  threats  to  its  security  and  to 
execute  those  foreign  policy  tasks  assigned  it  by  duly  constituted  civil¬ 
ian  authority.  These  sound  traditions  of  apoliticism  of  the  American 
military  establishment  are  rooted  in  our  constitution.  Hudson  believes, 
however,  that  an  understanding  of  the  discernible  and  most  likely  domes¬ 
tic  trends  may  often  be  crucial  to  the  ability  of  the  Services  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  constitutional  obligations  while  maintaining  constitutional 
impartiality.  To  comprehend  and  anticipate  the  political  dynamics  of  the 
society  which  they  serve  while  preserving  a  spirit  of  intellectual  auton¬ 
omy  and  impartiality  may  become  as  complex  a  responsibility  for  the 
Services  as  any  they  have  ever  faced. 


Some  Sources  of  Stability/Instability 

Central  to  a  discussion  of  the  inherent  stability  or  instability  of 
the  contemporary  i nternat iona I  system  is  the  basic,  and  widely  accepted, 
notion  that  an  intense  United  States-Sov iet  Union  confrontation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  in  the  short  and,  perhaps,  the  medium  range  future. 

This  consensus  stems  from  a  number  of  beliefs,  among  them:  1)  neither 
side  would  deliberately  seek  such  a  confrontation;  2)  indeed  both  sides 
would  shrink  from  one;  3)  no  trivial  cause  seems  likely,  deliberately  or 
acc idental I y ,  to  upset  the  balance;  and  4)  the  kind  of  crisis  which  would 
strain  the  system  (e.g.,  an  uprising  in  Eastern  Europe  and  intervention 
by  Americans  or  Western  Europeans)  -eems  relatively  unlikely.  While  other 
factors  may  upset  this  stability,  none  currently  seems  likely  to. 
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Part  I  also  introduces  the  reader  to  Hudson's  extensive  use  of  the¬ 
matic  charts  which  are  designed  to  present  facts  and  views— sometimes  pro¬ 
vocatively— in  any  case  to  stimulate  the  military  planner  to  reconsider 
familiar  problems  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  many  dimensions  and  inter¬ 
relations  of  these  and  other  aspects  of  today's  world.  Thus  one  chart  on 
the  first  chart  page  usefully  recalls  the  enduring  force  of  nationalism 
and  the  nation-state  as  the  basic  unit  in  the  international  system.  For 
the  foreseeable  likely  futures  the  nation-state  is  likely  to  provide  the 
framework  of  most  corporate  action  in  all  modern  societies.  This  current 
nation-state  system  is  complex,  being  designed  to  wage  peace  as  much  as 
to  wage  war.  Thus,  while  each  nation  is  the  sovereign  judge  of  its  own 
causes  and  other  affairs,  it  is  subject  also  to  restraints,  some  of  which 
are  self-imposed,  some  a  result  of  the  force  of  world  opinion  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations  and,  of  course,  some  the  result  of  the  weighty 
"objective"  factor  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  "consensus"  and  finally  the  pressure 
of  other  nations'  threats  and  promises. 


An  Improvement  in  International  Norms? 

Among  the  less  tangible  factors  inhibiting  the  more  egoistic  nation¬ 
state  actions  and,  in  effect,  international  violence,  is  the  wide  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  notion  of  "one  human  community"  with  universal  basic  "human 
rights."  Lending  this  idea  additional  force  has  been  the  impact  of  modern 
technology  which  has  opened  up  relatively  unforeseen  peaceful  avenues  for 
realizing  national  fulfillment  and  has  tended  to  obviate  pressures  for 
territorial  aggrandizement.  Thus,  internal  development  has  become  "both 
the  efficient  and  fashionable  technique  for  achieving  most  national  objec¬ 
tives"  (power,  influence  and  wealth). 

With  the  recent  events  in  Czechoslovakia  acting  as  a  timely  caveat, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  argue  that  this  is  a  main-line  trend  toward  less 
violence  and  toward  higher  norms  of  international  behavior.  Yet  these 
can  be  reversed  by  "miscalculation,"  "irrational  behavior,"  "revival  of 
violent  ideologies,"  "defensive  actions  designed  to  prevent  erosion  of  a 
position,"  etc. 


The  Political  Basis  of  the  Stability 

Despite  the  above  possibilities  for  violence,  the  world  seems  safer 
at  this  writing  than  it  was  in  the  fifties  and  than  it  may  be  in  the 
eighties  or  nineties.  This  argument  is  illustrated  by  a  graph  on  one 
chart  and  supported  by  a  list  on  another  chart.  This  last  chart  lists 
sixteen  specific  reasons:  first  and  foremost  is  the  dramatic  postwar 
recovery  of  Europe  and  Japan.  Rather  paradoxically,  this  "contribution" 
to  world  stability  is  enhanced  by  the  continued  relative  military  weak¬ 
ness  of  Japan  and  Germany,  the  two  most  powerful  nations  economically 
behind  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  the  weakness  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  as  well.  Had  any  of  these  countries  had  the  kind 
of  nuclear  weaponry  during  the  decade  of  1950-1960  that  should  be  availaolc 
to  some  of  them  in  the  next  decade  or  so,  the  world  would  likely  have 
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experienced  some  extremely  touchy  situations.  Indeed  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  war  scenarios  would  be  quite  easy  to  compose  even  today.  But  this 
points  up  that  one  should  not  be  too  sanguine  in  the  long  run,  since  this  ' 
study  considers  as  a  serious  possibility  that  many  of  these  sixteen  reasons 
for  the  current  feeling  of  safety  will  end  by  the  end  of  this  century.  For 
example,  a  couple  of  dozen  nations  will  possess  significant  (anno  1 965 ) 
strategic  arms  and  delivery  capability.  Moreover,  in  the  seventies  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  feel  "inferior"  to  the  United  States  in  strategic 
weapons  capability.  A  sense  of  strategic  parity  with  the  United  States 
prompted  the  Soviet  Union  once  before  (the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties) 
to  attempt  political  gains  and  the  removal  of  this  recent  psychological 
inhibition  may  have  unforeseen  consequences. 

Contrary  to  those  who  would  view  this  development  with  great  and  ur¬ 
gent  concern,  there  are  those  who  would  argue  that  the  impact  of  the 
Soviet  "Thermidor"  is  undermining  Soviet  ideological  fervor  and  that  the 
passions  of  the  1917  Bolshevik  revolution  are  spent.  (Indeed,  many  would 
argue  that  the  great  postwar  ideological  confrontation  between  communism 
and  "capitalism"  has  ended  and  that  even  Washington's  conflict  with  Peking 
is  not  essentially  ideological  in  nature  but  more  of  a  clash  with  tradi¬ 
tional  Chinese  (("Middle  Kingdom"))  aspirations.)  A  series  of  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  the  foreign  policy  sphere,  within  the  communist  movement  and  the 
absence  of  encouraging  internal  development  dynamics  may  also  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  Soviet  loss  of  confidence  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  of 
"nerve."  This  latter  notion  is,  to  say  the  least,  controversial  and  one 
which  the  vacillating  and  indecisive  behavior  of  the  Soviets  both  before 
and  after  the  August  events  have  done  little  to  clarify. 


Turning  Point  Issues 

While  we  may  never  be  able  to  discern  the  core  of  Soviet  resolve  at 
any  given  moment  or  in  future  perspective,  the  basic  world  political  en¬ 
vironment  with  its  various  trends  toward  increasing  pluralism  and  complex¬ 
ity  will  pose  challenges  to  existing  alliances,  regional  understandings 
and  raise  new  and  disturbing  issues  in  all  modern  societies.  It  is  of 
first-rank  importance,  therefore,  that  possible  turning  point  issues  be 
recognized  and  their  probability  and  possible  impact  assessed.  Foremost 
among  these  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  of  the  Middle 
East  confrontation  or  a  Sino-Soviet  rapprochement  or  "reversal  of  alli¬ 
ances."  The  success  or  failure  of  Soviet  occupation  policies  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  for  example,  could  have  rami t I c  0 1 ions  t  «r  ooyo.nl  t  ho  Soviets' 
sphere  of  influence  in  Europe.  A  relatively  successful  pacification  of 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  could  infuse  new  elan  into  a  communist  "movement  '  now 
in  general  disarray  and  whet  once  again  Soviet  appetites  for  foreign 
"adventures."  It  might  also  deal  a  grievous  blow  to  Western  morale. 
Conversely,  failure  to  discipline  the  Czvc"  >•  5  >.aks  and  contain  the 
ideological  and  political  challenge  of  the  Czechoslovak  "experiment" 
could  loose  other  "revisionist  trends  in  the  area,  exacerbate  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  dispute  and,  in  general,  increase  the  possibility  of  a  rebel  lion 
in  East  Europe,  an  area  which  represents  in  any  case  an  unstable  factor 
of  no  small  consequence  in  the  current  internal lonal  system. 
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Finally,  a  likely  development  is  the  emergence  of  several  nations  by 
the  end  of  1985  as  potential  or  real  nuclear  powers.  Most  importantly 
from  the  political  point  of  view  are  the  indications  that  Japan  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  among  them  and  that  Europe  may  have  arrived  at  some  effective 
regional  nuclear  arrangement.  Thus,  the  world  of  1985,  our  study  notes, 
"might  be  one  of  four  or  more  nuclear  power  centers  with  competitive 
foreign  pol ices." 


Alternative  Future  Perspectives 

Even  a  mere  listing  of  possible  turning  point  issues  is  a  studied 
and  tangible  stride  toward  a  more  meaningful  understanding  of  both  the 
present  and  the  future.  It  encourages  juxtaposition  of  one  alternative 
to  another  and  by  comparative  analogy  helps  clarify  feasible  policy  op¬ 
tions.  The  eight  separate  sections  or  chapters  following  our  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  sources  of  current  International  stability  and  insta¬ 
bility  are  variations  on  the  same  theme.  The  first  of  these  notes  a 
general  agreement  that  most  advanced  societies  are  undergoing  rapid  and 
basic  social  and  cultural  changes,  perhaps  as  fast  as  any  modern  society 
has  ever  experienced.  Borrowing  once  again  techniques  developed  in  our 
"Year  2000"  study,  some  of  the  basic  trends  contributing  to  the  quicken¬ 
ing  pace  of  change  are  charted.  Of  particular  importance  for  our  future 
considerations  is  the  radical  metamorphosis  which  our  own  American  value 
systems  are  undergoing.  Paradoxically,  part  of  the  reason  for  this  un¬ 
precedented  pressure  for  change  is  the  generally  acknowledged  "success" 
of  the  "current  system."  This  economic  success  is  then  the  justification 
for  a  "permissive  dilution"  or  "distortion"  of  attitudes  and  values.  All 
this  generates  new  social  experiences,  new  institutional  expressions, 
modes  of  behavior  ("mosaic  pattern  of  life  Styles"),  etc.  Basic  economic 
shifts  and  swift  evolution  (or  collapse)  in  value  systems  may  act  to 
polarize  societal  forces  and  complicate  the  difficult  transition  to  a 
post-industrial  society  which  most  currently  developed  countries  will  be 
making  by  the  1975*1985  period. 


Three  U.S.  "Futures" 

Given  the  steadily  rising  rate,  in  the  U.S.,  of  domestic  dissent  and 
protest  and  its  obvious  potential  for  escalation,  the  proposition  could 
be  argued  that  in  the  period  under  review  the  United  States  could  become 
difficult  to  govern.  There  are,  of  course,  many  "de-fusing"  factors  in 
American  society  plus  the  expectation  that  current  levels  of  dissent  are 
now  "peaking,"  however,  which  make  a  less  grim  future  perspective  appear 
more  plausible.  We  examined  seven  possibilities  in  the  report.  We  wiil 
consider  only  three  here. 

I r>  the  "neutral  prognosis"  set  forth  in  the  report  it  is  assumed  that 
the  resolution  of  Vietnam  did  not  have  a  profoundly  unsettlinq  effect  on 
the  main  lines  of  social  evolution  and  that  U.S.  society  in  general  proves 
to  be  very  flexible  and  tolerant  toward  the  new  "late  sensatc,"  "post 
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sensate,"  (and  perhaps  insensate)  cultures  and  "life  styles."  In  this 
projection,  "deviant"  behavior  is  mainly  confined  to  intellectual  and 
upper  middle  class  groups  and  the  loss  of  "nerve"  of  the  nation's  elites 
(analogous  to  what  happened  in  Third  and  Fourth  Century  B.C.  Athens)  is 
not  shared  by  the  population  at  large.  Relatively  more  serious  is  a 
negative  syndrome  of  increasing  international  irritation  with  U.S.  foreign 
policies  and  actions  and  a  profound  U.S.  disenchantment  with  such  patent 
misunderstanding  and  lack  of  gratitude.  In  short,  there  is  mutual  alien¬ 
ation  between  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  saving  grace  of  this  U.S.  society  is  the  emergence  of  "neo-stoicism." 
By  staffing  the  bureaucracy  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  "soldier-public 
official"  did  in  Imperial  Rome,  the  neo-stoic  becomes  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  the  establishment. 

There  are  dissenting  scenarios  to  the  one  given  above.  A  more  opti¬ 
mistic  version  holds  that  the  transition  to  a  "mosaic  of  life  styles"  is 
much  smoother  and  enjoys  a  fairly  general  acceptance.  Both  conservative 
and  radical  criticism  is  less  persuasive,  government  programs  aimed  at 
meliorating  social  injustices  and  positive  charismatic  projects  are  rela¬ 
tively  successful  and  there  is  less  spotlighting  of  societal  defects  and 
societal  apathy  and  boredom.  In  particular  greater  participation  by  the 
young  and  the  black,  blunts  militancy  and  effectively  demonstrates  the 
flexibility  of  the  system.  Members  of  the  "Technocratic  and  Responsible 
Center"  form  the  hard  core  of  ruling  elites. 

A  third  and  more  pessimistic  prognosis  is  the  "negative"  of  the  second. 
It  foresees  severe  stress  introduced  in  society  by  the  "value  ferment"  and 
the  various  ostentatious  and  provocative  life-styles.  One  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  polarized  and  increasingly  prone  to  ignore  the  currently  operative 
restraints.  One  result:  more  internecine  violence.  Externally,  America 
exhibits  a  dangerous  dichotomy,  tending  toward  unilateral  interventionism 
and  toward  withdrawal  to  "Fortress  America."  Mutual  antagonism  between 
the  U.S.  and  its  former  allies  rises  significantly,  resulting  in  such 
things  as  a  degree  of  economic  protectionism  which  could  possib-Iy  signal 
the  beginning  of  a  world  economic  crisis.  America  moves  toward  internal 
strife  and  possible  totalitarian  solutions. 


European  Alternatives 

Europe  is  in  a  state  of  flux;  while  it  still  has  low  morale  it  also 
seems  to  have  tired  somewhat  of  being  an  object  rather  than  a  participant 
of  world  politics.  Regardless  of  this  emergent  aspiration  to  play  a  larger 
role  it  would  appear  on  balance  that  Europe  during  the  1975-1 985  period 
will  continue  to  be  more  passive  than  active  on  a  global  scale.  Barring 
a  major  crisis  or  almost  complete  U.S.  withdrawal  from  or  abdication  of 
certain  major  interests,  Europe's  interests  are  likely  to  be  fairly  paro¬ 
chial;  it  would  take  a  major  crisis  indeed  to  turn  Europe  from  its  usual 
preoccupation  with  such  domestic  affairs  as  constructing  mass  consumption 
and  post- i ndust rial  societies. 
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There  are,  however,  enough  problems  of  secondary  order  which  are 
still  at  the  center  of  European  politics.  There  is  the  question  of 
British  entry  into  the  Common  Market,  or  the  extent  to  which  economic 
integration  will  spill  over  into  the  political,  and/or  the  extent  to 
which  interlocking  "functionalism"  will  gradually  replace  the  nation¬ 
state  as  the  main  vehicle  for  action  and  expression.  France  is  extremely 
reluctant,  Germany  beset  with  problems  of  reunification,  others  with  the 
problem  of  Soviet  hegemony.  The  fires  of  traditional  national  disputes  — 
borders,  minorities,  the  cohesion  of  a  multi-national  state  like  Yugo¬ 
slavia— are  not  extinguished;  they  smoulder  on.  Even  the  resourceful 
Scandinavians  have  yet  to  overcome  the  basic  problems  of  a  natural  geo¬ 
political  regionalism. 

While  NATO  remains  very  much  a  part  of  European  defense  schemes, 
especially  among  smaller  nations,  strategic  nuclear  issues  are  still  moot 
questions.  Europe,  having  experienced  war  devastation,  holds  decidedly 
different  views  than  does  the  U.S.  on  the  strategic  and  tactical  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  But  even  the  question  of  whether  NATO  continues  to  exist 
or  in  what  changed  form  is  secondary  to  the  need  to  channel  internal  socio¬ 
political  forces  constructively  toward  the  kind  of  institutions  able  to 
cope  with  the  future  demands  of  a  post-industrial  society.  As  noted  else¬ 
where  in  this  study,  there  is  a  tangible  decline  in  traditional  political 
parties  amidst  increasing  criticism  of  the  Western  welfare  state.  This 
on-going  struggle  over  resource  allocations  is  compounded  by  distinct  dif¬ 
ferences  in  three  currently  active  generations.  The  first  having  experi¬ 
enced  war  and  appeasement  built  the  system,  the  second  grew  up  with  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction  overshadowing  many,  perhaps  all,  political 
issues,  and  the  third  has  experienced  unprecedented  affluence  and  safety. 


A  Debate  on  Detente 


As  in  the  past  a  central  question  in  any  new  policy  debate  concerning 
Europe  is  that  of  the  most  effective  approach  to  overcome  the  divisions  of 
Europe.  The  Czechoslovak  affair  seems  also  to  have  both  lent  new  impetus 
to  this  desire,  and  foreclosed  the  bridge-bui Idinq  policies.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  reunification  now  ask  more  intensely  than  ever:  Is  detente  the 
appropriate  frame7  Has  the  tactic  of  "peaceful  engagement"  or  "bridge¬ 
building"  been  discredited’  Arc  there  viable  alternatives?  These  and 
other  oid  and  new  assumptions  governing  approaches  to  not  only  the  question 
of  a  divided  Europe  but  East-West  relations  in  oeneral  conclude  Hudson's 
discussion  of  various  current  European  alternatives,  given  the  current 
international  system. 


Japan;  Portents  of  Pt»«cr 

Japan  wili  start  the  seventies  as  just  barely  the  third  largest  eco¬ 
nomic  pwrr  in  the  world,  having  passed  France  and  West  Gerr^any  in  (he 
late  si«ties  Sv  the  end  of  the  seventies  she  should  have  grown  by  a 
factor  -»f  and  by  the  -id-riohiicv  perhaps  a  factor  of  S  ever  what  it 
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was  In  1970.  Therefore,  during  most  of  the  period  of  Interest  Japan  will 
not  only  easily  be  the  third  strongest  economic  power  in  the  world  but 
it  will  be  a  near-superpower.  There  are  of  course  uncertainties  in  this 
prediction  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  last  two  decades 
there  has  been  great  emphasis  on  the  likely  topping  out  of  Japanese  growth 
rates  by  both  the  Japanese  and  non- Japanese  economist.  This  emphasis  has 
almost  disappeared.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  all  the  economists  will 
be  wrong  together.  One  can  make  very  persuasive  arguments  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  will  be  able  to  deal  with  all  of  their  problems  and  while  some  top' 
ping  out  may  occur  at  the  end  of  the  period,  most  likely  there  will  be  no 
serious  topping  out  until  the  end  of  the  century.  If  then. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  e  transition  period  in  which  there  will  be 
at  least  some  tension  and  possibly  great  tensions  caused  by  Japan's  being 
an  economic  giant  and  a  political  dwarf.  In  addition,  as  discussed  In 
the  report,  It  may  welt  be  a  culture-identity  crisis,  a  radical  reversion 
to  traditional  value  systems  or  simply  a  search  for  new  meaning  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Any  of  these  might  cause  serious  instabilities. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  standard  surprise-free  projection,  we  assume 
that  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  Showa  (postwar  generation)  Is  rela¬ 
tively  trouble-free  and  Japan's  alliance  with  the  U.S.  is  continued.  She 
is  internet ional ly  act ive— maintaining  correct,  even  cordial,  relations 
with  Russia  and  attempts  to  mediate  relations  between  China  and  the  world— 
and  Is  Increasingly  conscious  of  her  major  role  in  Asia.  Essentially  she 
strlves--for  concrete  economic  and  political  reasons— to  be  the  model  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  world. 

A  pro-American  version  of  this  scenario  would  tend  to  accentuate  the 
position  above,  particularly  as  regards  Japan's  positive  activism  along 
parallel  lines  with  U.S.  policy  in  Asia.  A  negative  variant  suggests  the 
emergence  of  a  nationalist,  right  or  left-oriented  Japan  which  would  be 
Implicitly  ant (-American  and  would  likely  seek  to  carve  out  spheres  of 
primary  or  even  exclusive  Influence,  both  economic  and  political,  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  which  would  challenge  contemporary  blocs,  group¬ 
ings  and  other  areas  of  influence.  Other  alternatives  discussed  fall 
among  the  above  possibilities. 


Soviet  Contradictions 

From  one  point  of  view,  it  can  be  argued  that  Soviet  foreign  policy 
since  the  founding  of  the  Soviet  state  has  evolved  from  one  of  frankly 
fostering  revolution  to,  with  some  important  except  ions  (e.g.,  some  as¬ 
pect  of  Soviet  Middle  East  policy),  an  almost  conservat Ive  policy  of 
defending  the  status  quo  interests  of  a  superpr*/er.  This  trend  may  he 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  assumed  basically  conservative  cast  of  the 
current  Soviet  leadership.  In  particular  the  traumatic  historical  expe¬ 
rience  of  Stalinism  has  caused  the  Soviet  Union  to  build  In  "organira- 
t ional  obstacles”  to  a  return  to  such  radical  rule.  One  such  obstacle  is. 
of  course,  the  collectivist  nature  of  the  S  oviet  Cmmunist  party  e*ecuf  ive; 
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it  seems  to  many  to  have  proven  also  to  be  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
effective  conduct  of  a  dynamic  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
that  not  only  has  there  been  little  or  no  "progress"  in  the  sixties  In 
the  sense  of  positive  Communist  achievements,  but  that  Soviet  society 
gives  increasing  evidence  of  a  "Russian"  regression.  Rut  there  is  no 
room  for  Western  complacency.  On  the  contrary.  The  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice,  between  doctrine  and  reality  poses  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  unacceptable  and  intolerable  failure  to  achieve  some  of  the 
fundamental  norms  of  Soviet  society.  The  seeming  current  inability  of 
any  faction  or  political  movement  operating  within  the  "system"  to  over¬ 
come  these  contradictions  augurs  ill  for  the  stability  of  Soviet  society 
and  the  international  Communist  movement.  Moreover,  no  other  large  and 
modern  power  is  saddled  with  the  geo-political  and  frontier  complications 
confronting  the  Soviet  leadership.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviets  could  cope  physically  with  stark  threats  and  challenges  on  its 
political  periphery  (e.g.,  Czechoslovakia,  China?),  the  situation  in 
the  coming  fifteen  years  may  get  both  complex  and  more  chal lenging— and 
therefore  perhaps  increasingly  crisis  prone. 

The  above  point  of  view  is  relatively  widely  accepted  and  in  fact  we 
will  point  out  that  it  is  in  particular  accepted  by  those  who  hold  to  the 
prospectus  of  the  "Pragmatic  Interventionist"'’'  or  the  "Prudential  Inter¬ 
nationalist."*  However  many  including  those  who  hold  to  the  perspective 
of  the  "Aggressive  Democrat,"*  argue  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wishful 
thinking  in  the  above  picture.  That  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  Soviets 
to  act  with  decision,  they  did,  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  their  consequent 
firmness  in  the  face  of  all  kinds  of  opposition  indicates  their  ability 
to  carry  out  without  fanfare  or  fuss,  long-term  policies  that  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  any  Western  country.  In  this  perspective  the  col¬ 
lective  leadership  may  not  be  a  defect,  rather  it  may  be  in  its  total 
sense  a  large  enough  body  with  shared  values  so  that  we  can  pursue  long¬ 
term  policies  without  easily  being  led  astray  and  yet  small  enough  to  be 
cohesive  and  disciplined.  In  this  point  of  view  the  tendency  of  Westerners 
to  impute  to  the  presidium  the  same  kind  of  issues  we  have  in  our  own 
country  of,  for  example,  hawks  and  doves,  misunderstands  the  nature  of 
presidium  disagreements.  No  organization,  of  course,  is  monolithic  or 
without  disagreements,  but  where  there  can  be  disagreements  about  tactics 
and  details,  there  can  be  no  disagreements  about  basic  principles  and  goals. 

Whether  one  accepts  either  of  the  above  views,  one  can  also  argue 
that  just  as  an  aftermath  of  the  Czech  occupation  the  Soviets  are  going 
to  be  forced  to  follow  a  firm  and  relatively  long-term  policy  of  repres¬ 
sion  and  that  in  fact  the  Czech  Intervention  set  back  any  not  ions  of 
erosion  in  the  current  Soviet  system  perhaps  a  decade  or  two. 


*These  are  Hudson  descriptive  terms  for  representat ive  policy  pos¬ 
tures.  They  are  discussed  at  some  length  below  and  in  Part  II  of  the 
study. 
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East  European  Dilemma 

As  indicated  by  the  last  remark,  the  European  communist  bloc  of 
nations  looms  particularly  large  in  estimates  of  Soviet  stability. 
Originally  established  as  a  military,  political  and  psychological  cordon 
sanltai  re  separating  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  influence  of  Western 
Europe,  a  resurgent  Germany,  etc.,  this  communist  alliance  may  have  be¬ 
come  more  of  a  liability  than  an  advantage.  The  strong  cultural  and 
ethnic  confidence  of  the  region,  its  ubiquitous  nationalism  and  its  com¬ 
mon  European  herl tage--most  of  it  alien  to  Russia — forges  a  formidable 
resistance  to  Soviet  hegemony  and  the  Bolshevik  variant  of  socialism. 

East  European  communist  leaders,  unless  identified  with  reform  communist 
heresies  or  anti-Soviet  feelings,  are  widely  regarded  by  the  people  they 
ostensibly  rule  as  Soviet  mandataries,  representatives  of  an  alien  social 
and  economic  doctrine  which  not  only  distorts  national  traditions  but  is 
demonstrably  inefficient.  Thus,  only  in  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia 
and  Albania  does  communist  rule  enjoy  any  real  "legitimacy,"  and  in  three 
of  these  states  it  achieves  ft  by  being  in  opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Far  from  performing  one  of  its  original  functions  as  a  reliable  filter  of 
dangerous  ideas,  East  European  heresies  and  deviations  pose  a  frontal 
challenge  to  the  permanence  of  communism  as  It  has  been  practiced  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  over  a  half  century.  Since  the  death  of  Stalin,  the 
Soviet  military  forces  have  had  to  Intervene  twice  to  maintain  Soviet 
mandataries  and  to  prevent  what  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  fatal  tumble 
of  communist  dominoes  in  Europe.  But  the  vacillation  In  political  nerve 
demonstrated  by  Khrushchev  in  the  intervention  in  Hungary  and  non-inter¬ 
vention  in  Poland— and  some  of  the  later  Rumanian  and  Czech  events— seem 
to  bespeak  of  a  continuing  process  of  East  European  challenge  and  a  rela¬ 
tively  unpredictable  Soviet  response  In  the  future.  All  this  creates  a 
volatile  political  situation  which  could  easily  affect  over-all  European 
security  and/or  the  stability  of  the  Soviet  regime  itself. 

All  this  makes  it  very  important  to  be  relatively  familiar  with  the 
various  kinds  of  crises  which  could  occur  and  with  the  option  and  counter¬ 
option  which  might  be  available  to  the  various  protagonists.  In  particular 
various  scenarios  based  on  past  East  European  models  can  be  constructed  as 
well  as  new  ones  (such  as  sudden  leadership  changes  following  a  major 
foreign  debacle).  All  of  these  constructs  must  contend  with  what  is  likely 
to  be  a  monumental  constant  of  future  Russian  political  history:  consis¬ 
tent  authoritarianism  and  a  basic  unwillingness  to  let  any  part  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  go.  And  given  the  innate  chauvinism  of  the  Russian  people, 
even  if  the  U.S.S.R.  went  the  Czechoslovakia  route,  Soviet  interests  would 
still  likely  be  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  West. 


China— Still  Opaque 

It  goes  without  saying  that  future  alternatives  for  China  are  plagued 
with  more  unknowns  and  variables  than  for  other  projections.  There  are 
only  a  few  areas  of  fairly  firm  expectation.  The  communist  party  will 
thus  maintain  a  functioning  centralized  government.  Even  the  cultural 
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revolution  seems  not  to  have  endangered  the  communist  hold  on  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  did,  however,  point  up  probable  future  clashes  between  two  basic 
forces— the  party  bureaucracy  and  an  increasingly  technically  oriented 
government  apparatus.  An  ascendant  technocratic  government  bureaucracy 
aligned  with  a  viable  faction  within  the  communist  party  could  introduce 
significant  alteration  in  both  internal  and  external  Chinese  policies. 
Regardless  of  which  group  is  in  power  in  China,  this  huge  nation  will 
inevitably  cast  a  long  shadow  over  Asia.  Not  unnaturally,  the  vitality 
of  a  Japan  and  the  stability  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  degree  of  Ameri¬ 
can  presence  in  Asia  will  ail  have  direct  bearing  on  the  over-all  Chinese 
posture  and  the  attitude  of  China's  neighbors.  But  one  constant  aspect 
of  various  types  of  military  scenarios  should  be  borne  in  mind.  China 
under  any  regime  will  continue  to  develop  her  nuclear  arsenal  and  delivery 
capabilities.  A  significant  increase  in  her  conventional  military  capa¬ 
bilities,  one  which  would  place  China  in  the  category  of  a  great,  modern 
military  power  is,  however,  doubt fu). 


Third  World  Cross-Currents 


Western  expectations  of  the  development  process  in  the  Third  World 
were,  in  general,  mirror  reflections  of  their  own  political  and  economic 
experience  in  nation-building.  A  less  popular  view  has  argued  that  a 
variety,  if  not  a  confusion,  of  forms  will  characterize  such  efforts  and 
that  cultural  heritage  would  be  a  more  decisive  factor  than  political  or 
economic  forms  and  experience.  This  view  holds  that  the  Third  World  is 
in  for  troublesome  times  unique  to  it  and  having  little  relevance  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  young  states  comprising  the  Third  World,  particularly 
those  which  were  formed  from  territories  reflecting  colonial  holdings 
rather  than  indigenous  cultural,  economic  or  political  groupings,  were 
born  with  serious  structural  defects  and  internal  tensions.  The  new 
corporate  states  and  their  largely  Westernized  leaders  promised  to  build 
or  create  new  nat!ons,  not  on  existing  "comnunal  nations"  or  other  indige¬ 
nous  forces,  but  on  the  notion  of  "atomistic  individualism"  and  anonymous 
collectivism.  This  conflict  between  comnunal  nationalism  and  a  superim¬ 
posed  state  sovereignty  has  contributed  to  a  crisis  in  identity  and  author¬ 
ity  that  has  profoundly  unsettled  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  xjr  age. 

Prospects  for  an  even,  not  to  speak  of  a  rapid,  pace  of  development 
arc  bleak.  Only  In  Fast  Asia  has  there  been  successful  and  even  bril¬ 
liant  efforts  to  adapt  to  the  imperatives  of  the  modern  aqe.  Elsewhere 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  confidence  in  development  and  a  (perhaps  neces¬ 
sary)  regression  to  political  obscurantism  and  nat ivi zat ion .  Current 
leaders  tend  to  reflect  qenuine  forces  in  their  countries  to  a  better 
degree  than  did  the  first  generation  of  leaders  even  if  they  exhibit 
decidedly  less  sophistication  and  understanding  of  the  complexity  of 
buildinq  a  viable  state.  In  general  the  models  of  "Asian  co*nunis«‘‘  or 
of  a  Castro  may  be  more  relevant  and  efficacious  for  the  Third  World 
rather  than  the  Japancse-r»rmnsa  -ode!. 
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PART  I  I  POLITICAL  AND  STRATEGIC  ENVIRONMENTS:  THREE  EXERCISES 
IN  CONTINGENCY  PLANNING  AND  POLITICAL  MODEL  BUILDING 

I  ntroduct ion 


In  Its  research  and  study  of  Basic  National  Security  Policies,  the 
Hudson  Institute  has  been  able  to  identify  more  than  thirty  themes,  major 
conceptions  of  what  fundamental  policies  should  be.  Almost  all  the  par¬ 
ticipants  of  various  Hudson  seminars  have  been  able,  without  doing  undue 
violence  to  their  convictions  or  views,  to  accept  one,  two  or  three  of 
these  themes  or  a  blend  of  them  as  a  reasonable  statement  of  their  policy 
position.  We  thus  consider  them  to  be  broadly  representative  of  the  re¬ 
curring  differences  among  Western  analysts.  They  are  labeled  (1)  Pruden¬ 
tial  Internationalist,  (2)  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist,  and  (3)  Ag¬ 
gressive  Democrat.  The  value  of  this  procedure  is  not  only  that  it  expli¬ 
cates  some  reasonably  Important  policy  viewpoints,  but  It  also  makes  issues, 
"theories,"  Interpretations,  syntheses  and  assumptions,  very  explicit  and, 
finally,  provides  the  kind  o.f  enlightenment  which  can  only  come  from  com¬ 
parative  analysis. 

We  also  feel  that  these  three  positions  will  encompass  the  range  of 
debate  within  President  Nixon's  administration.  Not  unexpectedly,  all 
three  perspectives  overlap  In  Important  areas.  Indeed,  a  composite  of 
varying  hues  could  easily  -reflect  the  broadly  held  assumptions  underlying 
the  current  national  consensus  and  the  major  policy  outlines  held  by  the 
two  major  political  parties  throughout  the  postwar  period.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  these  assumptions  or  sets  of  beliefs  which  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree  are  challenged  In  the  course  of  the  socio-intellectual  confronta¬ 
tions  or  crises  detailed  in  Chapters  IV  and  V  of  Part  III.  Depending, 
therefore,  on  the  outcome  of  this  "value  crisis,"  these  perspectives  may 
or  may  not  be  those  In  contention  in  the  America  of  1975-1985. 

4- 

The  Complex  Ambiguity  of  Trends 

Not  unlike  our  caveat  from  The  Year  2000  cited  at  the  beginning  of 
our  overview,  the  endless  complexity  of  human  ventures  and  the  Inevitable 
Incalculable  event  limit  by  definition  our  powers  of  prediction  and  the 
validity  of  any  future  political  construct.  The  most  superficial  of  back¬ 
ward  glances  at  the  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years  will  suffice  to 
verify  this  truism. 

Our  present  is  clearly  rooted  In  this  period  as  will  the  Year  2000 
period  be  rooted  In  the  events  of  today.  It  gives  pause  to  thought  when 
one  recalls  that  in  1950,  hardly  anyone  would  have  predicted  the  Austrian 
Peace  Treaty,  or  the  Belgrade  Declaration  or  the  Secret  Speech,  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  intensity  of  the  East  European  events  In  1956,  not  to 
mention  Suez.  While  most  of  the  development  in  weapons  systems,  a  goodly 
mean  of  the  economic  predictions,  as  well  os  various  technological  develop¬ 
ments  could  have  been  projected,  almost  certainly  they  would  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  enormous  underestimation. 


•  •  • 
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Having  said  the  above  we  shall  discuss  below  the  future  in  terms  of 
our  three  "reasonable"  and  "representative"  perspectives  of  change.  Our 
choice  was  dictated,  of  course,  by  the  desire  to  offset  or  eliminate  as 
many  of  the  "uncertainties"  as  possible  (and  they  may  be  precisely  for 
these  reasons  wrong).  But  for  the  type  of  analysis  we  are  doing  they 
provide  the  only  workable  limits. 


Observations  on  the  Three  Perspectives 

Defining  the  general  philosophy  of  the  Prudential  Internationalist 
as  the  first  of  the  Three  Perspectives,  one  can  say  that  he  is  the  most 
eclectic.  He  is  an  inveterate  "borrower"  from  other  points  of  view  and 
attempts  to  retain  a  maximum  amount  of  flexibility  as  to  the  acceptable 
means  for  attaining  desired  goals.  He  shares  with  the  Austere  Pragmatic 
Interventionist  a  healthy  degree  of  skepticism  in  regard  to  "Grand  De¬ 
signs,"  but  supports  clearly  defined  and  well -planned  political  and  mate¬ 
rial  goals.  He  may  propound  narrow  national  interests  in  one  sector  or 
under  conditions  of  time  and  circumstance  advocate  an  "enlightened  tol¬ 
erance"  in  others.  He  is  appreciative  of  the  difficulties  in  moving  men, 
nations  and  events  in  desired  directions.  Conversely,  the  Prudential 
Internationalist  is  keenly  aware  that  international  influence  is  most 
often  in  direct  proportion  to  political  strength  as  well  as  to  the  clar¬ 
ity  of  the  perceived  future. 

The  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist,  while  not  subscribing  to  a 
full-blown  concept  of  "neo-isolationism,"  shares  the  view  of  many  adher¬ 
ing  to  this  latter  notion  that  the  United  States  has  been  unwisely  as 
well  as  overly  involved  in  the  affairs  of  others.  Vietnam  is  a  typical 
example.  Here  was  a  clear  case  where  the  tangible  interests  of  the  U.S. 
were  minor,  but  the  risks  considerable.  The  Austere  Pragmatic  Interven¬ 
tionist  rejects  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Cold  War 
or  the  political  efficacy  of  interventionism  per  se.  He  too  is  somewhat 
eclectic  in  his  approach  to  international  problems  but  would  recommend 
a  basic  restructuring  of  the  order  of  priorities.  The  primary  attention, 
according  to  this  view,  would  be  addressed  to  the  hostile  (China  and  the 
Soviet  Union)  and  the  powerful  (Japan  and  Europe).  This  policy  position 
also  harbors  more  than  a  little  skepticism  as  to  the  ability  of  any  one 
nation— no  matter  how  powerfui--to  influence  the  lives  of  other  nations 
in  any  significant  way.  Thus,  he  prefers  to  consider  international  rela¬ 
tions  through  the  prism  of  power  politics;  ideology,  in  this  scheme  of 
things,  is  definitely  secondary  in  importance.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist  views  the  possible  impact  of  commu¬ 
nism  on  the  Third  World  with  some  detachment;  nationalism,  not  doctrinaire 
ideology,  is  the  clearer  and  stronger  motivator  of  men.  Finally,  contain¬ 
ment  of  forces  inimical  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States,  not 
conversion  to  a  U.S. -'imposed  model,  should  be  the  lode  star  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy  makers. 

The  Aggressive  Democrat  would  differ  sharply  with  the  two  views 
advanced  above.  Contrary  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  power  political 
considerations  by  the  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist,  the  Aggressive 
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Democrat  stresses  the  crucial  weight  of  ideology  as  a  primary  determinant 
of  a  nation-state's  vitality  and  behavior.  According  to  his  own  close 
analytical  survey  of  the  communist  world,  the  Aggressive  Democrat  con¬ 
cludes  that  no  matter  how  serious  the  differences  are  between  communist 
states  they  will  always  unite  aqainst  the  "enemy"— the  democratic,  plural¬ 
istic  West.  The  communist  movement  in  this  view  thus  has  an  undeniable 
cohesion. 

Compared  to  the  dynamism  of  communist  countries,  the  Aggressive  Demo¬ 
crat  would  argue,  the  Western  democracies  come  off  a  poor  second  indeed. 

He  takes  a  stern  view  of  the  "excessive  pluralism"  currently  permeating 
Western  societies.  Moreover,  the  intellectual  "relativism"  increasingly 
characteristic  of  Western  elites  fosters  a  climate  of  accommodation  rather 
than  confrontation  which  could  lead  to  concessions  to  the  communists. 


Some  Typical  Characteristics 

The  Prudential  Internationalist  tends  to  believe  that  he  no  longer 
faces  a  dynamic,  disciplined,  totalitarian  coamunist  Ideology.  Contrary 
to  those  who  still  hold  to  the  converse  (e.g.  the  Aggressive  Democrat), 
the  Prudential  Internationalist  endorses  a  more  critical  "morale,"  one 
appropriate  to  peace  rather  than  the  "cold  war"  climate  of  the  past. 

Hence  detente  Is  desirable  and  peace  and  prosperity  policies  take  prece¬ 
dence.  Crises  within  the  camp  of  the  enemy  are  thus  to  be  handled  with 
prudence  and  a  variety  of  policies  and  deeds  should  underline  the  West's 
credibility  as  regards  the  desirability  of  a  reasonable  accommodation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  of  the  world.  One  of  the  major  elements 
of  such  an  accommodation  would  be,  of  course,  a  security  arrangement  which 
would  lessen  the  danger  of  nuclear  war,  contain  International  violence, 
encourage  European  unification  and  foster  International  monetary  health. 

The  over-all  view  of  the  Prudential  Internationalist  Is  generally  shared 
by  most  European  and  American  policy  thinkers.  Not  unnaturally,  Europe's 
Impressive  economic  and  cultural  vitality— not  her  political  or  military 
"power"— are  given  significant  weight  In  this  view  as  a  resurgent  and  mag¬ 
netic  model  for  communist  states  and  less  developed  countries. 

This  view  is,  thus,  an  optimistic  one,  underpinned  by  the  belief  that 
many  international  problems  are  susceptible  to  "ameliorative  social  engi¬ 
neering."  It  assumes  additionally  that  unless  the  anticipated  gradual 
progress  toward  a  more  sane  accommodation  by  the  world  conmonweal th  of 
nations  occurs,  the  di sintegrat ing  forces  of  technology  and  politics  will 
lead  eventually  to  a  catastrophe.  Internationalism  along  these  optimis¬ 
tic  lines  Is  necessary  despite  the  fact  that  more  Americans  than  at  any 
other  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  are  shifting  toward  less,  not 
more  international  involvement.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  general 
philosophy  of  the  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist  is  gaining  additional 
adherents  at  the  expense  of  the  Prudential  Internationalist  consensus. 

One  other  aspect  of  conr.iunism  as  an  international  phenomenon  con¬ 
sidered  significant  by  the  Prudential  Internationalist  Is  the  Incredible 
degree  of  contempt  with  which  the  young  and  avant  garde  of  the  world  hold 
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communists  ard  communist  parties,  both  ruling  and  non-ruling.  There  is, 
moreover,  violent  rejection  of  the  classical  Marxism  of  Stalin  by  the 
"humanist  left."  In  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  Prudential  Interna¬ 
tionalist  would  offer  four  main  observations:  (I)  the  Soviets  remain 
relatively  prudent  and  primarily  defensive;  (2)  but  they  are  committed 
to  rivalry  with  the  United  States;  (3)  there  are  increasing  signs  of  in¬ 
tellectual  dissidence  and  internal  stress  reminiscent  of  Tsarist  Russia; 
(4)  East  European  strivings  for  independence  will  ultimately  succeed  and 
their  unsettling  impact  on  international  politics  represent  a  relatively 
serious  problem  for  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 

In  considering  China,  the  major  contender  of  the  Soviets  in  the  com¬ 
munist  world  and  increasingly  a  pol 1 tlcal /mi  1 i tary  problem  for  the  Soviet 
state,  the  Prudential  Internationalist  continues  to  characterize  this 
Asian  giant's  behavior  (both  historically  and  current)  as  "remarkably 
prudent."  This  is  particularly  true  of  foreign  affairs,  and  he  would 
stress  the  notion  that  China's  foreign  policy  must  be  considered  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Internally,  Chinese  politics  have  traditionally  been  subject  to 
widespread  violence  and  not  a  little  "fantasia."  The  most  important 
(and  unknown)  determinant  of  Chinese  actions  in  the  near  future  is  the 
actual  status  of  the  "cultural  revolution,"  i.e.,  the  status  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  power  struggle. 

The  general  philosophy  of  the  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist,  as 
noted  above,  appears  to  be  gaining  adherents  at  the  expense  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  consensus  as  represented  by  the  Prudential  Internationalist. 
This  is  due  largely  to  disillusionment  with  American  power  to  effect 
comprehensive  change  in  international  affairs  and  in  the  ultimate  desti¬ 
nies  of  states  which  the  United  States  thought  to  be  in  its  vital  in¬ 
terests.  This  view  is  thus  somewhat  representative  of  an  "Inward-Looking 
World,"  sobered  by  a  new  awareness  of  the  strength  of  obdurate  national¬ 
ism  and  an  overcommitment  to  too  many  foreign  policy  objectives,  both 
large  and  small.  It  is  also  more  "traditional"  than  "modern"  in  the 
sense  that  it  seeks  to  orient  the  country's  policies  to  tangible  and  real 
centers  of  power.  Hence,  the  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist's  skepti¬ 
cism  as  regards  the  reach  and  influence  of  ideology  as  opposed  to  vital 
nation/state  interests. 

While  the  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist  would  share  in  the  view 
outlined  above  as  to  the  decline  in  ideological  dynamism  of  conmunism  as 
an  international  force,  Marxism  and  its  Bolshevik  variants  have  left  an 
indelible  imprint  on  the  political,  cultural  and  economic  life  of  the 
Russian  peoples.  Not  only  has  this  political  philosophy  been  largely 
negative  in  genuine  accomplishment,  its  very  theoretical  tenets  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  successive  Soviet  leaders  have  effectively  prevented  it  f rom 
becoming  a  dynamic  and  attractive  force  both  internally  and  externally. 
Its  appeals  of  legitimacy  as  an  historically  inevitable  modernizer  of 
Russia  and  as  a  progressive  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world  are  by  defi¬ 
nition  beyond  its  capacity.  It  follows  then  that  the  ruling  communist 
system  is  inherently  unstable,  suffers  f ron  an  obsolete  system  incapable 
of  reforming  itself  b.t  remains  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  emergence  of 
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a  viable  alternative.  A  Soviet  Union  in  disorder  and  decline  during  the 
period  under  review  is  a  basic  assumption  of  the  Austere  Pragmatic 
Intervention! st. 

A  second  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  policy  approach  is  the 
assumption  that  Europe  moves  toward  meaningful  unity  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  political  and  military  potential.  A  Western  Europe  so 
organized  could  become  a  third  superpower,  enjoying  a  relative  invulner¬ 
ability  to  nuclear  threats  and  duress.  It  would,  moreover,  command  an 
inexorable  attraction  on  East  Europe  which  would  further  exacerbate  the 
external  and  Internal  dilemma  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Austere  Pragmatic 
Interventionist  would,  under  these  circumstances,  press  for  an  acceptable 
resolution  of  the  German  problem  under  the  general  assumption  that  dynamic 
powers  like  Germany  and  Japan  must  find  appropriate  and  respected  status 
in  the  world  commonwealth  If  anything  approaching  a  stable  world  order  is 
to  be  reached  and  maintained.  Although  open  to  argument,  this  view  tenta¬ 
tively  holds  that  the  Soviet  Union  may,  for  reasons  of  expediency,  be 
prone  to  enter  into  major  international  agreements  in  the  next  fifteen 
years. 

Sharply  divergent  with  the  two  policy  approaches  described  above  is 
that  of  the  Aggressive  Democrat.  This  Is  a  view  which  concedes  to  the 
communist  states  and  Marxism/Leninism  as  a  political  philosophy  an  Impres¬ 
sive  dynamism.  It  despairs  of  what  it  feels  to  be  an  erosion  of  Western 
commitment  to  its  own  ideals  and  purports  to  see  an  increasing  Western 
vulnerability  to  ascendant  communism.  Given  the  natural  conflict  of  na¬ 
tional  Interests  and  the  inevl tab! 1 Ity  of  ideological  competition  and 
confrontation,  the  world  body  politic  in  a  state  of  disarray  Is  viewed 
by  the  Aggressive  Democrat  as  "normal."  The  Aggressive  Democrat  cites 
China  as  prima  facie  evidence.  Accordingly,  the  paramount  consideration 
as  regards  China  is  that  it  is  united  and  under  the  control  of  a  central¬ 
ized  communist  regime;  700  million  people  have  been  harnessed  to  the 
chariots  of  Communist  Chinese  expansionism.  Given  its  dynamic  Ideology 
and  the  relative  Inexperience  of  its  leaders  with  the  modern  world,  China 
could  easily  embark  or  merely  threaten  to  embark  on  a  course  of  confron¬ 
tation  and  coercion  vis-a-vis  her  neighbors  which  could  politically  para¬ 
lyze  them.  Not  even  Japan  would  be  Immune  to  this  kind  of  political  black¬ 
mail,  The  Aggressive  Democrat  would  thus  insist  on  comparing  the  relative 
dynamism  of  China  to  the  "status  quo-ism"  of  the  U.S.  The  validity  of  the 
anticipated  scenario  would  be  strengthened  immensely  under  circumstances  ' 
of  a  U.S.  "defeat"  in  Vietnam, 

The  Aggressive  Democrat  would  also  deny  the  notion  of  a  Soviet  Union 
in  "disorder  and  decline."  In  his  view  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  be 
effective  In  turning  back  any  and  all  challenges  to  its  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  security.  It  has  with  impressive  force  demonstrated  once  again 
its  determination  to  maintain  Its  position  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  denied  and  will  continue  to  deny  German  reunification  on  any 
but  communist  terms.  This  adamant  Soviet  rigidity  is  slowly  but  surely 
sapping  the  elan  and  morale  of  West  German  democracy.  Once  again,  the 
Aggressive  Democrat  would  point  to  the  dynamism  of  cormunism  (c.g.  Ul- 

bricht's  German  Democratic  Republic)  and  the  patent  Impotence  of  the  West 
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to  achieve  a  European  security  system  with  an  acceptable  resolution  of 
the  German  problem. 

Finally,  the  Aggressive  Democrat  would  argue  vigorously  that  the 
West's  principle  of  "non-intervention"  in  the  Third  World  in  support  of 
elements  favorable  to  the  West  simply  obviate  the  need  for  wars  of  lib¬ 
eration.  Communist  states  labor  under  no  such  qualms.  Even  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  "competition,"  one  or  the  other  communist  power  will  attempt 
to  insert  itself  or  expand  communist  influence  at  the  expense  of  the  West 
should  political  instability  in  the  Third  World  offer  an  opportunity.  Thus, 
more  not  less  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  nations  believed  to  be  threat¬ 
ened  by  communism  is  the  lei tmotif  of  the  Aggressive  Democrat. 


PART  1 1  I  MILITARY  PERSPECTIVES.  IMPLICATIONS  AND  ROLES: 
DOMESTIC  CONSIDERATIONS 


We  shall  focus  in  Part  I  1 1  on  the  analytical  concepts  and  methodo¬ 
logical  techniques  directly  affecting  the  United  States  military  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  short  and  long  term,  domestically  and  internationally, 
in  terms  of  technological  change  as  well  as  the  psychological  context 
within  which  military  planning  will  take  place.  Many  new  issues  and 
attitudes  have  emerged  in  the  recent  past  and  might  well  reach  full  matu¬ 
rity  in  the  period  under  review.  They  are  likely  to  imply  new  and  in 
some  cases  controversial  dimensions  for  Department  of  Defense  considera¬ 
tion.  They  included  problems  of  domestic  turmoil,  dissent,  protest  and 
even  an  active  legal  and  illegal  resistance  to  certain  U.S.  military 
policies.  It  would  appear  then  that  an  enhanced  comprehension  of  the 
various  trends  moving  the  American  society  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
requisite  "skills"  of  the  military  planner  as  is  a  mastery  of  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  new  weapons  systems  on  military  strategy. 


Economic  Possibilities  1975-1985 

An  axiom  of  futurist  methodology  is  to  treat  demographic  trends  and 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  with  enormous  re¬ 
spect.  For  whi  I e non-economi c  var I ab I es  "dominate"  crises,  economic  vari¬ 
ables  set  the  basic  structure  and  framework.  Of  course,  other  variables, 
such  as  political  will,  internal  discipline,  military  capability,  etc., 
are  in  part  most  difficult  to  measure  or  quantify,  but,  inevitably,  must 
be  included  for  a  sophisticated  and  meaningful  model. 

Applying  just  these  two  considerations  to  projections  for  the  period 
1980  (and  on  to  2000),  it  can  be  fairly  safely  predicted  that  significant 
demographic  differences  will  have  been  removed  between  the  two  superpowers 
but  substantial  advantage  in  terms  of  GNP  will  accrue  to  the  United  States. 
By  2000  Japan  will  also  have  outstripped  her  contemporary  European  rivals 
and  will  be  second  only  to  the  U.S.  Only  Canada  can  expect  something  ap¬ 
proximating  Japan's  spectacular  50-year  accomplishment.  Italy,  We*l 
Germany,  France  and  other  modern  societies  will  experience  relative  in¬ 
creases  in  real  income  during  the  period  under  review;  Chinese  and  Indian 
real  income  growth  will  be  relatively  slower  due  :o  population  increase. 
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Monetary  and  Trade  Environments 

The  monetary  system  hammered  out  in  Bretton  Woods  25  years  ago  broke 
down  In  the  1960's.  Various  schemes  have  been  advanced  to  replace  this 
system  but  it  is  likely  that  a  continuance,  in  modified  form,  of  fixed 
exchange  rates  will  obtain.  It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  1 975- 
1985  will  witness  renewed  pressure  for  reform  in  the  direction  of  more 
flexible  exchange  rates. 

The  growth  and  continued  maintenance  of  the  growth  of  goods  exchange 
is  a  source  of  constant  concern  of  the  economist  and  politician  alike. 
Aside  from  the  emergence  of  Japan  as  an  economic  superpower,  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  trade  in  1975*1985  is  the  degree  of  participation 
of  the  underdeveloped  world  in  international  trade.  Whi  le  the  less  devel  - 
oped  world  has  maintained  a  fairly  constant  25%  of  the  world's  total  ex¬ 
ports,  these  are  concentrated  in  relatively  few  goods.  Nor  are  prospects 
bright  for  an  improvement.  Future  trends  will  favor  industrial  countries 
even  more  due  to  greater  concentration  of  service  industries  as  opposed 
to  heavy  industries,  the  increasing  use  of  raw  material  substitutes,  and 
because  of  the  low  degree  of  consumer  responsiveness  to  goods  from  the 
developing  world.  Moreover,  only  ten  per  cent  of  world  goods  exchange  is 
carried  between  developing  countries.  Finally,  developing  countries  are 
extremely  vulnerable  to  restrictive  monetary  measures. 


Economic  and  Military  Power 

As  pointed  out  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  the  period  under  review 
and  certainly  the  Year  2000  will  see  a  broad  spectrum  of  nuclear  (plus 
C&B)  weapons  and  delivery  capability  available  to  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  nations.  As  noted,  this  will  be  due  primarily  to  the  growth 
In  GNP  and  the  employment  of  generally  available  scientific  knowledge. 
Communist  (totalitarian)  nations,  e.g.,  China  already  in  1965,  will  have 
the  added  advantage  of  a  greater  elite  control  of  resource  allocation 
even  when  they  are  less  wealthy  in  terms  of  GNP. 

Other  economic  issues  of  interest  in  the  1975*1985  period  will  be 
the  likelihood  of  increasing  agricultural  efficiency  on  a  world-wide 
scale  and  the  widespread  use  of  new  wheat  and  rice  strains.  Major  break¬ 
throughs  may  also  come  in  the  exploitation  of  the  sea  and  seabed  while 
rational  use  of  outer  space  is  subject  to  too  many  unknowns  at  this 
writing  for  useful  prediction. 


Mi  1 i tary/Technological  Poss ibi I i t ies 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  swift  advance  of  military  technology 
makes  predictions  relative  to  the  *  70 1 s  much  easier  than  those  relative 
to  the  decade  of  the  '80's.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  previous  observation 
that  not  only  will  military  technology  proliferate  but  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  superpowers  will  be  technological ly  outstripped  by  smaller 
nations.  Weapons  proliferation  and  advances  in  military  technology  also 
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underline  the  assumption  that  issues  and  policy  options  arising  from 
these  phenomena  will  tend  to  become  more  complex  and  urgent  (time  lag 
now  is  about  five  years).  Military  technology  also  undergoes  rapid 
qualitative  and  quantitative  change  (kiloton  to  megatons,  MIRV's,  etc.). 

Specifically  as  to  the  1 970 ' s  it  may  be  expected  that  MIRV's  will  be 
operational  on  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  side.  We  would  concretely  recom¬ 
mend  that  more  attention  in  terms  of  R£J)  be  devoted  to  anti-submarine 
warfare,  and  that  early  consideration  be  given  the  strategic  military 
and  political  ramifications  of  the  technically  possible  nuclear-powered 
transport  which  (in  addition  to  being  airborne  Polaris')  would  give  to 
planners  and  politicians  the  troop  and  material  deployment  capabilities 
of  ocean  vessels  at  jet  speeds.  Laser  technology  but  not  manned  satel¬ 
lites  will  be  ve'ry  much  on  the  scene  in  the  late  *70's.  The  general 
advance  of  technology  will  also  allow  for  the  evolution  of  a  variety  of 
counterinsurgency  techniques. 


1975-1985:  A  Transitional  Period  to  the  World  of  the  Year  2000 

The  period  depicted  in  this  section  suggests  that  qualitative  changes 
in  the  military  posture  of  a  number  of  countries  are  quite  possible  and 
even  probable.  This  projection  appears  to  be  "surprise-free"  even  if  the 
first  and  second  thirds  of  the  20th  century  brought  revolutionary  and 
unexpected  events  and  change. 

8ut  radical  change  due  to  "traditional  causes"  among  "old  nations"  are 
confidently  ruled  out.  Of  major  significance,  however,  is  the  projected 
emergence  of  "post-industrial"  societies  which  will  be  profoundly  di fferent 
from  Industrial  societies  as  the  latter  were  to  the  agrarian  societies  which 
preceded  them.  Some  countries  now  making  the  transition  from  industrial  to 
"mass  consumption"  societies  to  pos t-i ndustr i a  I  societies  are  U.S.,  Japan, 
Canada,  Scandinavia,  France  and  West  Germany.  Verging  on  post-industrial 
status  at  the  turn  of  the  century  would  be  such  countries  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia  and  Israel  among  others. 
Criterion  for  this  categor i zat ion  would  be  a  per  capita  income  (1965  dol¬ 
lars)  of  $10,000  for  post-industr ial ,  $5 ,000-$ 1 0,000  for  near  post-indus¬ 
trial,  $2 ,000-$5 ,000  for  mature  industrial,  etc. 

The  salient  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  anticipated  increased 
affluence  of  nations,  the  advances  of  generalization  of  technology  plus 
the  political  will  to  al locate  resources  allows  the  prediction  that  50  to 
100  nat ionS\wi I  I  have  access  to  significant  portions  of  nuclear  technology 
and  capabilities  of  the  1 960 * s  as  well  as  some  "doomsday"  capabi 1 i t ins . 

It  would  be  errb(ieous,  however,  to  conclude  that  an  increase  in  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  nuclea)\war  is  likely.  The  study  states: 

...By  the  year  I9'7,$u  and  particularly  in  some  of  the  contexts 
we  will  discuss  beloW,  there  will  likely  have  been  no  nuclear 
weapons  exploded  in  waKaxcept  for  the  two  used  against  Japan 
in  19^5.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  we  can  assume 
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that  the  world  will  have  experienced  30  years  of  non-use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  by  the  end— 1985— thl s  period  may  well 
have  extended  to  40  years.  By  then,  no  matter  how  large  the 
supply  of  weapons,  and  no  matter  how  threatening  the  rhetoric 
of  arms  controllers  or  how  large  the  existing  military  estab¬ 
lishments,  at  the  level  at  which  most  people  react  there  vould 
be  little  or  no  active  sense  of  immediate  or  serious  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  This  could  be  true  even  if  there  had  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  "ostensible"  nuclear  crises,  or  even  if  the  "rhetoric" 
of  public  discussion  is  replete  with  references  to  nuclear 
Armageddons. 

The  sixth  nuclear  power  is  likely  to  be  Japan,  current  Japanese  at¬ 
titudes  to  the  contrary.  This  dramatic  reversal  of  the  results  of  World 
War  II  can  be  expected  to  create  great  pressures  in  West  Germany  to  follow 
suit.  Then,  Italy,  Switzerland  or  Sweden  or  some  other  medium- si zed, 
technologically  advanced  power  could  be  the  next.  Thus,  in  the  world  of 
I975-I985  the  U.S.  will  probably  be  concentrating  its  efforts  on  both 
"active  and  passive  defenses"  at  a  rather  advanced  technological  level 
and  at  relatively  great  expense.  This  factor  is  as  apt  to  dampen  the  arms 
race  as  to  exacerbate  it. 


A  Socio-Political  Perspective 

There  are  several  characteristic  attitudes  comprising  what  we  at 
Hudson  consider  to  be  part  of  a  long-term,  multifold  trend  which  are 
assuming  increasing  importance  for  the  present  and  which,  we  believe,  will 
become  even  more  influential  in  the  period  under  review.  Some  of  these 
attitudes  such  as  pacifism,  anti-establishment  militarism  and  growing  dis¬ 
affection  with  government  in  general  have,  of  course,  a  direct  bearing  on 
military  planners  and  other  officials.  Indeed,  if  these  particular  charac¬ 
teristics  continue  to  move  to  the  forefront  of  domestic  attitudes  at  the 
rate  of  the  1960's  and  there  is  no  major  external  challenge  or  major  change 
in  policy,  they  may  well  become  the  dominant  ones  for  minority  but  very 
influential  societal  segments  in  the  next  two  decades.  While  there  is 
understandable  disagreement  on  the  causes  for  the  phenomena  discussed  in 
this  section,  it  is  essential  for  the  sake  of  rational  argument  that  an 
agreement  be  reached  on  the  fact  that  such  a  process  is  occurring  and  a 
reasonable  consensus  posited  on  the  likely  consequences  of  the  process. 

The  above  appeal  to  an  eight-  or  nine-hundred-year  trend  may  appear 
to  be  an  all  too  easy  way  to  explain  current  changes  but  it  is  one  which 
is  used  to  depict  almost  any  historical  development  in  serious  studies 
of  law,  family  or  government,  etc.  The  prediction  as  to  the  coming  post¬ 
industrial  era  may  appear  somewhat  more  controversial.  But  here  again 
the  "weight  of  evidence"  of  the  multifold  trend  clearly  points  to  such  a 
development..  Moreover,  it  would  also  appear  that  our  multifold  trend  in 
certain  crucial  aspects  will  find  its  culminating  point  in  the  next  two 
or  three  decades  and  that  "things"  are  progressing  more  rapidly  today  than 
ever  before.  One  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the  currents  of  change 
unless  one  appreciates  the  rapidity  of  the  whole  process.  As  Hudson 
pointed  out  in  The  Year  2000.  the  mean-free  time  for  "doubling"  has  tended 
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to  decrease  over  the  last  seven  or  eight  centuries  so  that  today  it  is 
often  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  decade  or  so.  It  is  this  concept  which 
lies  behind  Hudson's  argument  that  the  1975-1985  period  may  fruitfully 
be  viewed  as  the  transition  period  between  the  postwar  era  ard  the  Year 
2000  era. 


What  Is  "Progress11? 

In  the  period  following  the  Great  War  many  of  the  basic  assumptions 
underlying  European  societies  were  subjected  to  intense  questioning.  The 
Germans  and  the  French  particularly  sensed  failure  in  the  concept  of  the 
nation-state  and  in  the  functioning  of  their  governments.  Not  all  of  the 
values  in  the  system  were  rejected,  however.  Technology  and  science  were 
still  viewed  by  the  vast  majority  as  holding  some  yet  to  be  exploited  po¬ 
tential  for  the  alleviation  of  mankind's  ills.  The  experiences  of  World 
War  II  and  the  post-war  development  of  the  H-bomb  with  its  potential  of 
destroying  man's  basic  environment  have  now  made  serious  inroads  into  this 
belief,  particularly  among  the  five  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  population 
concerned  or  "worried"  about  such  problems.  Since  they  are  virtually  syn¬ 
onymous  with  the  country's  elites  or  the  "establishment,"  such  concerns 
become  the  major  preoccupations  of  society.  One  must  add  to  the  above 
issues  others  which  will  contribute  increasingly  to  the  distrust  of  science 
and  technology  as  harbingers  of  "progress."  Computerized  government  and 
administrations,  "1984"  invasions  of  privacy  and  potential  and  real  gen¬ 
etic  maniouiation  of  man  himself  all  embellish  the  threatening  "de-humani- 
zatlon"  of  society.  Since  government  and  bureaucracy,  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  tend  to  be  lumped  together,  they  become  inevitably  central  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  syndrome  of  hostility  as  well  as  anxiety.  This  attitude  thus 
implies  at  the  very  least  a  qualified  rejection  of  what  is,  presumably, 
the  crowning  jewel  of  our  modern  culture. 


America's  Image  Abroad 

If  the  logic  of  the  argument  presented  above  is  accepted,  then  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  America's  image  abroad  becomes  more  understandable.  If 
there  is  a  growinq  revulsion  against  modern  science,  technology  and  the 
admini strat ive  apparatus  imperative  to  the  effective  functioning  of  an 
advanced  industrial  society,  then  America,  which  is  the  embodiment  of 
these  characteristics,  will  find  its  policies  and  claims  to  prestige 
more  and  more  open  to  challenge.  This  reaction  also  has  repercuss  Ions 
on  the  American  domestic  scene.  This  seeming  ingratitude  and  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  United  StateN  tmong  foreign  nations  reinforce  ten¬ 
dencies  toward  disillusionment,  frustration,  anger,  annoyance  and,  of 
course,  neo-i*.olati>wusm. 
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The  “Liberal  Crisis" 


The  marked  mobility  of  public  opinion  In  advanced  countries  Is  lead¬ 
ing  to  decline  In  establishment  politics  of  all  hues.  Indeed,  the  nature 
of  the  change  In  Western  societies— modern  liberal  societies  all— may 
represent  a  turning  point  In  the  social,  economic  and  political  evolution 
which  began  in  the  17th  Century.  Two  main  views  are  considered.  The  first 
submits  that  only  a  "political  re-orientation"  is  involved  affecting  In  the 
main  the  political  parties  and  their  definition  of  contemporary  issues.  A 
second  sees  a  profound  "crisis,"  a  qualitative  political  transition  in  the 
offing. 


U.S.  "liberalism"  may  also  be  described  as  being  in  a  state  of  dis¬ 
array.  This  is  due  primarily  to  Its  inability  to  resolve  or  even  formu¬ 
late  adequately  domestic  and  foreign  crises. 

In  Europe  as  well  there  is  clear  change  and  "post-parliamentary" 
trends  represent  a  challenge  to  established  value  systems.  Will  this 
mean  revolution  In  the  traditional  (French,  American)  sense  or  attempts 
at  "national  rebirth"  a  la  the  fascist  coups  of  the  thirties?  In  this 
regard  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  rebelling  against  external  forces 
or  an  abuse  of  Internal  institutional  power  and  a  repudiation  by  a  society 
of  "not  what  It  is  forced  to  be  but  what  It  Is." 

Looking  forward  to  1 975-1 985 >  a  collapse  of  this  social  ferment  or 
a  culmination  appears  likely.  Much  depends  on  such  variables  as  the  last¬ 
ing  imprint  of  the  "Vietnam"  precedent.  Instability  of  the  Third  World, 
a  general  economic  crisis,  etc.  Crucial  Is  the  ability  of  advanced  so¬ 
cieties  to  Institute  broad  and  meaningful  reform  quickly  enough.  If  not, 
the  author  submits  that  contrary  to  Kahn's  thesis  of  tolerable  coexistence, 
the  differences  between  the  "humanist  left"  and  the  "responsible  center" 
could  escalate  to  a  "savage  confrontation."  In  this  scenario  the  liberal 
establ Ishment  would  resort  to  (temporary)  repression  and  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernment,  provoking  opposition  (both  left  and  right)  and  serious  revolu¬ 
tionary  acts.  The  author,  however,  expresses  confidence  in  contemplated 
reforms  of  the  liberal  society  and  argues,  conversely,  that  Conmunlst- 
ruled  societies  might  be  better  candidates  for  this  type  of  scenario  than 
are  advanced  Western  societies. 


"A  Social  Trend" 


Intellectuals  play  and  will  continue  to  play  a  significant  part  in 
intensifying  and  even  creating  many  of  the  social  phenomena  discussed 
above  This  Increase  in  influence  represents  a  distinct  social  trend.  An 
Intellectual  may  be  defined  as  one  who  forms  his  judgment  on  the  basis 
of  indirect  experience  and  who  works  with  ideas  rather  than  things.  He 
is  also  subject  to  certain  inevitable  tendencies.  The  first  is  towards 
relativism,  to  explain  things  in  terms  of  ever-increasing  complexity  and 
to  subject  society's  norms  to  constant  reinterpretation.  And  with  reason: 
only  if  issues  can  be  made  complex  enough  through  reinterpretat ion  can  he 
be  made  to  appear  indispensable  to  society. 
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A  second  tendency  Is  toward  pacifism.  Since  all  problems  are  rela¬ 
tive  to  an  intellectual  there  can  be  no  just  reason  for  caking  a  man's 
life.  Surely  an  acceptable  compromise  can  be  found;  a  negotiated  peace 
Is  surely  better  than  a  hot  war.  And  here  again  the  intellectual  Is 
aware  that  his  influence  is  relatively  greater  in  time  of  peace.  The 
third  Inevitable  tendency  is  toward  radical  reform  or  egalitarianism 
provided  inequalities  based  on  Intellect  prove  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

Given  these  dominant  characteristics,  the  intellectual  needs  causes 
and  goals  for  which  to  work  even  If  he  tends  ultimately  to  drive  them 
Into  a  void,  diluting  the  value  system  of  the  community  they  ostensibly 
serve.  Intellectual  reactions  to  this  state  of  affairs  also  fall  Into 
three  general  categories:  withdrawal  to  self-constructed  ivory  towers, 
rejection  or  retreat  Into  radical  mysticism,  and  the  elevation  of  social 
reform  to  an  absolute  which  brooks  no  opposition.  In  the  latter  instance 
the  intellectual,  of  course,  sees  his  greatest  chance  for  influence  and 
power. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  the  20th  century  suggest  that  value  ferment 
is  a  general  and  inevitable  condition  rising  and  falling  usually  in  terms 
of  outside  events.  As  such  it  will  always  be  close  to  the  surface  and 
very  much  present  in  1975-1985  unless  intellectuals  are  reversed  by  a 
shock— contrary  to  the  surprise-free-world  projection — on  the  magnitude 
of  World  War  II. 


The  Importance  of  Ideology 

In  considering  the  long-term,  multifold  trend  and  the  increasingly 
dominant  characteristics  of  skepticism  and  secular  humanism,  it  is  useful 
to  be  reminded  of  the  role  ideology  has  played  in  history  and  its  con¬ 
tinuing  importance  as  a  motivating  factor  in  the  contemporary  confronta¬ 
tion  between  East  and  West.  If  anything,  ideology  has  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  much  of  the  development  of  the  world  as  we  know  it  today.  And 
those  who  have  attempted  to  ignore  it  have  usually  done  so  at  their  peril. 
Moreover,  there  have,  historically,  been.no  "draws"  In  the  struggles  be¬ 
tween  two  competing  political  and  ideological  power  blocs.  True  "coexis¬ 
tence"  has  only  been  possible  when  one  or  the  other  side  had  won  a  series 
of  convincing  victories  and  established  persuasive  dominance  over  its 
opponent . 

To  those  who  would  point  to  the  obvious  disarray  of  the  communist 
world  as  an  indelible  sign  of  weakness,  a  pertinent  note  is  taken  of  the 
dissension  and  heretical  internal  conflicts  afflicting  both  the  Muslim 
and  Christian  worlds  at  the  times  of  their  respective  crests  of  power  and 
influence.  Nor  did  trade  and  "cultural"  exchanges  suffer  fundamentally 
because  of  these  conflicts.  Drawing  once  again  on  the  thousand-year 
struggle  between  the  Christians  and  Muslims,  numerous  instances  are  cited 
v/here  the  conflict  itself  produced  this  type  of  contest. 

In  historical  perspective,  then,  the  crucial  issue  is  not  whether  an 
ideology  is  united  in  a  monolithic  front,  but  how  dynamic  it  is  as  an 
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ideology.  How  much  support  today  can  one  conmunist  expect  and  get  from 
another  in  confrontation  with  the  West?  The  practical;  pragmatic,  rela- 
tivistic,  cosmopolitan  Westerner  sharply  underestimates  the  importance  of 
this  kind  of  semi-religious  ideology  in  the  world  today.  While  it  is  true 
that  communism  as  an  ideology  has  suffered  significant  erosion  in  the 
recent  past,  Western  democracy  as  an  ideological  force  is  also  losing  its 
former  vigor. 


Military  Planners  and  a  New  Domestic  Milieu 

Are  the  United  States  military  establishment  and  American  society 
entering  into  a  qualitative  new  era  or  can  the  emergent  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  the  military  establishment  more  aptly  be  termed  a  reversion  to 
the  pre-war  status  of  all  the  armed  services?  it  is  a  topic  subject  to 
some  controversy  in  the  institute.  The  argument  in  essence  is  whether 
the  main  thrust  cf  the  long-term,  multifold  trend  as  it  has  been  defined 
at  the  Hudson  Institute  is  valid  and,  if  so,  how  much  and  which  aspects 
will  af c-»ct  the  military  establishment  ar.d,  particularly,  the  role  of 
the  military  planner. 

Since  1 9**5  the  U.S.  mi  I  i  tary  establ  ishment  has  been  treated  very 
well  indeed.  But  there  have,  of  late,  been  portents  of  a  change  in  the 
status  of  the  military  in  American  society.  One  such  indicator  was  the 
debate  on  Civil  Oefense.  I :  clearly  aroused  the  political  passions  and 
was  subject  to  much  arbitrary  Interpretation  by  both  its  detractors  and 
supporters.  But  the  main  aspect  of  the  debate  which  should  be  considered 
at  this  writing  and  borne  in  mind  when  the  1975*1985  period  is  considered 
wai  the  irrational  character  of  much  of  that  discussion.  It  will  be  the 
main  thesis  of  this  chapter  that  the  U.S.  military  is  in  for  tough  and 
troublesome  times.  In  an  age  which  is  neither  “patriotically  religious" 
nor  "patriotically  heroic"  one  can  hardly  expect  anything  else,  especially 
when  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  cannot  perceive  an  external  challenge 
which  tiould  threaten  America's  vital  interests.  And  once  again  there  is 
this  distinct  quality  of  irrat ional i ty  surrounding  the  current  controversy 
ever  the  present  and  future  role  nf  the  United  States  Armed  Services. 

Moreover,  new  problems  will  most  certainly  plague  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  **ich  of  the  world,  traditional  allies  not  excluded. 
This  must  affect  the  posture  and  activity  of  the  military.  This  Is  In  part 
a  "healthy"  reaction  to  new  ratios  of  power  in  the  world,  but,  inevitably, 
some  of  these  tendencies  will  overshoot  their  mark  causing  friction  and 
ill-feeling.  An  important  repercussion  of  this  trend  could  be  a  kind  of 
"rightc-js  indignation"  on  the  part  of  domestic  public  opinion  reinforcing 
tendencies  toward  neo- isolation  ism. 


Role  of  Mass  Media 

Complicating  as  well  as  reinforcing  ,>nt  i  -mil  i  rary  attitudes  in  the 
U.S,  today  is  the  mass  media,  particularly  television,  wr  live  essen¬ 
tially  in  a  humanist  culture  and.  by  a-sd  large,  most  «<  the  Journal  i’*ts 
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and  commentators  working  in  mass  media  accurately  reflect  this  bias.  The 
Vietnam  war  coverage  is  dominated  by  this  attitude.  Often-times  this  is 
also  compounded  by  inept  and  poor  military  policy  such  as  an  emphasis  on 
"body  count"  which  is  not  only  objectively  obscene,  but*  not  unexpectedly, 
increases  pacifist  and  anti-military  feelings  in  the  population  at  large. 
Also,  bureaucratic  procedures  as  well  as  inept  attempts  of  some  military 
echelons  to  conceal  news  events  which  by  the  very  nature  of  things  cannot 
be  concealed  are  immensely  harmful  to  the  government's  (and  the  military's) 
reputation  for  credibility  which  is,  in  any  case,  in  fairly  precipitous 
decline  dating  from  the  unfortunate  U-2  incident  and  proceeding  through 
Vietnam  and  such  incidents  as  the  Pueblo. 


Impact  of  Vietnam 

One  can  hardly  underestimate  the  impact  of  the  Vietnamese  war  on  the 
value  ferment  in  America  today.  Contrary  to  all  other  conflicts  in  which 
the  U.S.  has  found  itself,  it  has  become  virtually  impossible  in  the  give 
and  take  of  public  debate  to  support  the  government  position.  And  if  one 
adds  to  this  controversy  those  affecting  poverty,  civil  rights,  environ¬ 
mental  pollution,  etc.,  in  the  face  of  obvious  confusion  and  indecision 
of  the  "estabi ishment"  world,  it  is  a  virtual  invitation  to  the  various 
dissenting  elements  in  society  to  mount  an  attack  on  the  entire  value 
system  which  has  so  successfully  governed  the  public  and  private  domain 
for  over  a  century  and  a  half. 

General  permissiveness  has  played  a  decisive  role.  Youth  today  may 
simply  have  lost  all  "feel"  for  what  is  "right"  or  "wrong"  and  in  general 
frustration  have  moved  toward  the  simplest  of  positions  under  the  circum¬ 
stances:  "We  reject  the  current  system.... It  is  not  up  to  us  to  justify... 
a  new  (and  better)  system.  We  simply  assert  that  it  clearly  has  to  be." 
Needless  to  say  all  of  the  above  factors  figure  prominently  in  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  "generation  gap."  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  present  differences 
in  perceived  "values"  are  much  more  serious  than  were  the  differences  sep¬ 
arating  immigrants  from  their  American-born  children.  Viewing  the  secure 
and  permissive  and  "instant-gratification"  worlds  from  which  a  majority 
of  American  youth  originates,  the  frustration  of  "real i ty-test ing"  in  a 
hostile  world  saddled  with  the  endemic  problems  of  most  modern  societies 
(and  those  of  the  U.S.  in  particular)  may  very  likely  be  the  constant 
which  will  ensure  the  forceful  continuity  of  dissent  and  challenge  to  the 
current  system,  at  least  through  the  1975-1985  decade. 

This  view  is  not  shared  by  all  and  this  portion  of  the  report  ends 
with  a  debate  on  the  permanence  of  these  phenomena. 


The  Responsible  Center  and  Humanist  Left 

The  "surprise-free  world"  without  major  upheavals  will  obtain  in  the 
period  under  review,  a  situation  which  will  encourage  current  trends  of 
dissent,  diversity  and  pluralism,  all  of  which  add  up  to  a  "mosaic  society." 
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The  young  will  continue  to  negate  and  question;  the  old  to  be  concerned. 
Intellectuals  will  assume  the  posture  of  eternal  critics  of  establishment 
values  and  practices.  This  situation  will  be  a  disturbing  but  tolerable 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  crucial  societal  segments  and  will  in  time  be¬ 
come  an  accepted  "norm." 

Considerations  on  the  part  of  the  military  establishment  and  asso¬ 
ciated  businesses  will  likely  be  dominated  by  this  new  domestic  situation. 
In  the  absence  of  perceived  international  threats,  military  programs  such 
as  the  draft  will  become  unacceptable.  Various  alternatives  such  as  volun¬ 
teers,  relaxed  deferment  policies,  or  substitute  national  service  programs 
such  c.s  VISTA  or  "Peace  Corps"  might  be  acceptable  and  (even  in  a  neo¬ 
isolationist  America)  could,  conceivably,  "coexist"  wi th  wel 1-trained, 
highly  educated  and  motivated,  specialized  (para-)  military  groups  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  constructive  tasks  in  the  developing  world. 

The  inherent  problem  of  the  military  is  only  reflective  of  the  larger 
one  facing  the  supreme  civilian  leadership.  In  fact,  the  Kennedy  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  involved  in  a  similar  value  conflict.  It  applied  highly  ra¬ 
tional  criteria  to  government  action  and  exhibited  a  laudable  concern 
with  the  quality  of  human  life  while  pursuing  an  ambitious  conception  of 
America's  world  role  and  purpose.  Men  of  this  persuasion  such  as  a 
Kennedy  or  a  McNamara  could  be  characterized  as  forming  the  "responsible 
center,"  a  category  which  also  includes  the  author  of  this  essay  and 
others  "who. ..are  without  a  strong  conviction  about  where  humanity  should 
be  led  but  are  deeply  committed  to  the  pragmatic  analysis  of  each  step 
taken." 

The  above  approach  conflicts  with  that  of  the  "humanist  (new)  left" 
which  not  only  gives  humani st  va lues  pr imacy  but  exhibits  a  hostility  toward 
technocracy--toward  any  system  organized  around  a  criteria  of  efficiency, 
rationality,  to  material  organization  and  production. 


A  Comment  on  the  "Domestic  Milieu" 


The  entire  discussion  of  the  military-civil  relationship  contained  in 
the  foregoing  sections  are  not  only  misleading  but  they  may  very  well  be 
inappropriate.  The  military  is,  after  all,  an  instrumentality  of  civilian 
political  authority  whose  activity  is  clearly  in  the  external  rather  than 
the  domestic  sphere.  The  services  are  in  fact  subject  to  the  evolution  of 
political  opinion  and  political  will  of  domestic  society.  It  is  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  view  elaborated  in  this  section  that  "the  American  military 
services  and  the  American  people  are  (not)  and  will  (not)  be  in  relation¬ 
ship  of  severe  estrangement  or  even  mutual  hostility"  as  the  preceding 
arguments  imply.  To  accept  such  an  implication  suggests  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  basic  trend  in  the  U.S.  away  from  values  indispensable  to 
"serious  government  and  serious  international  policy." 

To  juxtapose  popular  atti-tudes  associated  with  World  War  II  to  those 
associated  with  Vietnam  is  invidious  and  is  thus  of  doubtful  validity. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  there  are  not  distinct  secular  trends  in  U.r>. 
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society.  One  must,  however,  object  to  the  definition  of  the  problem  e$ 
one  of  the  confrontation  of  the  vanguard  of  a  secular  multifold  trend  in 
conflict  with  an  "establishment"  or  military  community  which  is  stubbornly 
adhering  to  less  "progressive"  or  older,  more  traditional  values. 

It  is,  moreover,  an  incautious  analysis  which  seems  to  ignore  the 
distinct  and  differing  qualities  of  the  preceding  generations  and  the 
"value  conflict"  with  established  norms  in  which  these  generations  alleg¬ 
edly  found  themselves.  Youth  of  the  1920's  were  "pacifist,"  those  of  the 
'30's  radical  and  the  generation  of  the  1 350 ' s  was  universally  described 
as  "passive"  or  "conformist."  The  main  point  here  is  that  these  so-called 
dominant  attitudes  were  terror ary  in  nature  and  proved  to  be  quite  "rever¬ 
sible"  when  the  issues  or  challenge  to  society  changed.  Nor  is  Vietnam 
the  first  "controversial"  war  fought  by  this  country.  One  has  only  to  re¬ 
call  the  Span ish-Ameri can  war  or  the  war  with  Mexico,  both  of  which  were 
hotly  disputed.  This  leads  to  the  observation  that  unpopular  wars  in  a 
democratic  society  are  by  definition  subjects  of  sharp  controversy.  It 
is  equally  valid  to  observe  that  the  military  is  apt  to  become  the  scape¬ 
goat  for  civilian  authority.  In  the  main,  this  is  precisely  vdiat  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  wake  of  America's  most  unpopular  war— 'Vietnam. 

Viewed  historically,  political  authorities  have  always  had  to  edu¬ 
cate  public  opinion  to  such  portentous  developments  as  war.  Presidents 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt  were  successful;  President  Johnson  was  not.  He  bowed 
to  popular  and  majority  disapproval,  however,  not  to  the  "new  left,"  not 
to  the  dissenting  intellectual,  not  to  radical  youth.  Finally,  these 
latter  groups  as  well  as  the  mass  media  are  only  effective  as  critics  and 
important  as  political  forces  to  the  degree  that  they  sund  for  major 
popular  constituencies  in  this  country.  Given  an  issue  as  compelling  as 
Nazism  or  Japanese  imperialism  or  Soviet  aggression  against  Western  Europe, 
this  £ountr/  would  demonstrate  again  the  same  conviction  and  unity  as  in 
the  mid- 1940's.  Thus,  there  seems  no  more  reason  to  project  the  present 
ant i-mi I i tary  mood  into  the  future  as  an  accelerating  trend,  than  there 
was  reason,  a  decade  ago,  to  believe  that  the  nation's  mood  of  support  for 
very  large  military  forces  was  a  fixed  factor  in  the  national  scene,  un¬ 
related  to  the  internal ional  conditions  of  the  day. 


J*SL  Possible  Alternatives 

I.  If  current  trends  intensify,  one  can  anticipate  a  marked  decline 
in  public  support  for  the  armed  forces  and  an  activist  ant i-communism. 
This  state  of  affairs  also  assumes  a  growing  and  intensely  hostile  gap 
between  a  rather  large  and  articulate  societal  segment  and  t»*e  military. 
In  this  anti- interventionist  environment,  the  military  (probably  under 
strapped  financial  circumstances1  must  prove  to  be  a  super-efficient 
machine  with  the  ability  to  accomplish  assigned  missions  with  a  minimum 
of  men,  equipment,  .*nd  publicity,  fven  then  strong  popular  pressure  of 
the  President  tor  .*  cease  devist  order  is  to  be  e«pected.  Signifi¬ 
cance.  hard  t  «•***>  ahead  for  tee  military. 
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2.  A  second  situation  is  envisioned  where  an  aroused  and  determined 
U.S.  leadership  persuades  a  viable  etectoral  majority  that  the  politics 
of  confrontation  with  the  communists  is  more  persuasive  than  is  the  logic 
of  detente.  Thus,  international  crises  are  assumed  normal  and  alternative 
actions  are  coolly  weighed  against  the  dangers  of  inaction. 


PART  IV  MILITARY  PERSPECTIVES.  IMPLICATIONS  AND  ROLES: 

INTERNATIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Most  of  the  problems  covered  in  the  final  portions  of  this  report 
have  been  around  for  quite  a  long  time.  We  expect  in  the  decade 
under  review  that  some  of  these  problems  would  have  yielded  to  at  least 
a  partial  solution  while  others,  naturally,  will  have  assumed  other  di¬ 
mensions.  Among  the  most  important  of  such  disputed  issues  by  far  will 
likely  be  a  strategic  arms  agreement  between  the  two  superpowers.  While 
this  event  is  to  be  greeted  as  a  significant  step  toward  a  world  made 
somewhat  safer  from  the  massive  environmental  damage  which  a  nuclear 
exchange  between  these  two  powers  would  bring,  technological  advance  and 
the  expansion  of  economic  capabilities  of  much  smaller  powers  will  carry 
with  them  the  likelihood  of  nuciear  capability.  This  aspect  of  strategic 
weapons  systems  poses  yet  another  set  of  possibilities  that  the  military 
planner  must  take  within  the  purview  of  his  contingencies.  As  in  the  past, 
new  approaches  to  regional  arrangements  which  might  help  control  this 
eventuality  may  usefully  be  considered.  And  once  again  stress  is  given  to 
the  unique  role  Japan  could  potentially  play  in  an  Asian  nuclear  regional 
arrangement. 

The  discussion  of  the  domestic  tilieu  for  the  military  planner  is 
further  extended  in  Part  IV  in  the  sense  that  contrasting  views  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  military  policies  and  capabilities  during  the  1975-85  period 
are  projected  in  terms  of  assumed  military  budgets  and  differing  U.S. 
policy  assumptions. 

Other  chapters  of  Part  IV  include  an  examination  of  the  special  bi¬ 
lateral  defense  issues  associated  wi th  our  traditional  allies,  and  so ne 
of  the  possible  military  crises  which  cou'd  occur  in  areas  such  as  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  are  included  in  our  considcrat ions. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  extensive  discussions  in  the  concluding 
portions  of  Tart  IV  which  are  devoted  to  arms  control  measures,  likely 
tactical  and  strategic  issues,  and  the  role  and  missions  of  the  U.S. 

Armed  Services,  plus  the  advantages  of  long-nmje  military  planning. 


A  General  Point  of  Departure 

The  general  international  milieu  for  -say  be  approached  most 

ef f If  at itmsly  by  stressing  our  "surprise-f ree  projection  in  which  the  cur¬ 
rent  -tetentc  atmosphere  remains  dominant.  It  is  assumed  that,  outside  o»  the 
world  of  Afro-Asi  a,  fher.*  is  likely  to  be  relative  peace  and  an  absence  of 
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intense  confrontations,  in  particular  nuclear  conf rontat ions,  dur ing  this 
decade.  In  this  picture  though  the  Soviets  may  have  serious  problems  in 
Eastern  Europe  they  will  probably  manage  to  maintain  order  without  an 
excessive  use  of  force  of  the  sort  that  alienates  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  kind  of  pluralistic  security  community  to  which 
most  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  belong,  and  similar  pluralistic 
security  communities  covering  most  of  Latin  America  and  North  America,  re¬ 
spectively,  are  reinforced.  As  a  result,  within  these  regions,  except  for 
the  smaller  powers  and  rather  special  situations  (particularly  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America)  war  is  more  or  less  unthinkable. 

For  Afro-Asia,  conversely,  there  is  much  turmoil,  particularly  among 
the  armed  services,  possibly  even  leading  to  a  number  of  bloody  civil  wars 
more  or  less  on  the  Nigerian  model  rather  than  that  of  Vietnam.  One  may 
expect,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  intervention  by  the  Americans,  the 
Soviets,  the  Chinese  and,  even  occasionally,  the  Europeans.  The  main 
character i st ic  of  this  period  is  that  of  transition  to  the  period  of  the 
world  of  2000.  Thus,  one  must  be  prepared  for  the  likelihood  that  weapons, 
nuclear  weapons  in  particular,  become  relatively  inexpensive.  The  mind  can 
only  boggle  at  the  many  possibilities  for  the  proliferation  of  such  weapons 
systems,  at  the  ramifications  of  new  technologies,  and  at  the  new  varieties 
of  international  crises  that  could  be  associated  even  with  some  of  the 
peacetime  technologies.  Moreover,  there  will  be  a  proliferation  of  law-and- 
order  issues  which  will  likely  be  characteristic  of  the  early  pos t- i ndust r i a  I 
culture  and  the  waning  decades  of  the  20th  century.  In  particular,  one  may 
expect  a  sharp  increase  of  open  challenge  to  international  law  by  all  kinds 
of  groups,  individuals,  small  nations,  and  occasionally  even  some  of  the 
larger  nations.  For  example,  such  acts  as  piracy  in  international  airspace 
are  a  typical  indicator  of  a  growing  tendency  and  passion  towards  terror  and 
the  unofficial,  clandestine  use  of  violence  for  political  and  other  ends 
confluence  to  create  recurring  st rai ned  and  even  hect i c  conditions  of  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

It  is  likely  that  the  nations  will,  however,  be  able  to  live  with  these 
situations  in  much  the  same  way  that  civilized  individuals  live  reasonably 
comfortably  with  the  general  mayhem  and  destruction  caused  by  automobiles. 

And  while  the  casualty  rate  is  severe,  people  have  lived  with  high  death  rates 
before.  And  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  in  terms  of  actual 
injury  and  death  that  all  of  this  last  kind  of  international  disorder  could 
be  even  a  small  but  significant  fraction  of  that  caused  by  the  automobile. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  always  likely  to  be  very  prominent,  very  spectacular,  and 
affect  greatly  people's  attitudes  towards  various  countries  and  toward  the 
free  movement  of  people  and  goods.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surpris¬ 
ing  if  there  were  not  extreme  restrictions  placed  on  these  as  a  counter  to 
such  problems  of  widespread  loss  of  authority  and  the  creation  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  order  type  problems.  \ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house,  it^'^puld  not  be  surprising  if  this 
decade  did  not  see  the  serious  beginnings  practical,  comprehensive  arms 
control,  in  particular  the  creation  of  attitudes  towards  the  possession  and 
political  or  physical  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  One  can  easily  imagine,  for 
example,  the  widespread  acceptance  of  a  concept  that  nuclear  weapons  arc 
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simply  and  absolutely  immoral  and  taboo,  that  the  only  reason  the  various 
powers  stock  them  is  to  have  the  guarantees  against  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  other  powers,  and  that  aside  from  this  purpose  of  balancing 
each  other  off,  they  have  no  real  use  or  utility  in  normal  or  even  extra¬ 
ordinary  international  relations.  Given  the  general  inability  of  the 
United  Nations  to  assume  effective  control  of  the  international  behavior 
of  nation-states,  the  moral  force  of  this  attitude  is  crucial  in  moving 
nations  to  accept  regional  arrangements  and  international  accords  with  even 
innovative  control  and  punitive  mechanisms.  Of  special  note  in  this  regard 
is  the  nuclear  retal iation  theory  of  1  ex  ta 1 i on i s  as  wel I  as  the  unique 
role  Japan  could  play  in  Asian  regional  arrangements  and  in  reinforcing 
this  world  trend  toward  absolute  moral  rejection  of  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  means  to  attain  political  advantage.  The  theory  of  I  ex 
tal  ioni  s  Is  briefly  outlined  in  the  report''  as  follows: 

One  very  realistic  possibility...  would  be  to  reinstitute 
the  law  of  I  ex  tal ioni s.  This  could  be  ei ther  in  the  form  in 
which  it  appears  in  Exodus,  whfich  talks  about  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  (most  readers  do  not  realize  that  this  is 
not  only  a  counsel  of  "at  least"  but  also  "a_t  most")  or  in  a  form 
which  is  found  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  in  which  equals  are  pun¬ 
ished  by  tlt-for-tat,  but  inferiors  by  several  "tits"  for  a  "tat." 

I t  shoul d  be  real i zed  that  I  ex  tal ioni s  is  i n  a  very  real 
sense  a  peacekeeping  measure,  indeed  in  much  the  same  way  that 
U.N.  peacekeeping  attempts  to  induce  peace.  Usually  when  the 
U.N.  enters  a  dispute  it  does  not  ask  who  is  right,  but  simply 
tries  to  stop  the  violence.  Almost  every  tribe  which  does  not 
have  a  functioning  government  to  maintain  law  and  order  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  the  violence  when 
the  violence  has  been  asymme t r i ca I  I y  one-sided;  but  relatively 
easy,  at  least  most  of  the  time,  when  the  violence  has  been 
evened  up  by  some  appropriate  retaliatory  exchange.  Americans 
and  Europeans,  of  course,  tend  to  think  of  I  ex  tal ion i s  as  a 
violence-breeding  measure,  and  it  often  docs  act  that  way.  But 
even  more  often,  it  seems  to  have  worked  as  a  violence-dampening 
measure,  hence  its  widespread  use  in  the  pas t- -par t i cul ar I y  in 
situations  where  there  is  no  enforceable  law.  One  of  the  main 
possible  purposes  for  the  regional  arrangements  suggested  above 
would  be  to  arrange  for  such  tit-for-tat  response  to  occur  in  a 
reliable  and  perhaps  sem i -au toma t i c  fashion.  (It  might  be 
mentioned  that  making  a  distinction  between  a  tit-for-tat  response 
and  escalation  sharply  simplified  many  of  the  command  and  control 
problems  for  so-called  multilateral  forces.) 

One  could  easily  imagine  a  situation  in  which  the  following 
i nternat ional  customs  became  widely  accepted. 

I.  Widespread  acceptance  of  the  immorality  of  the  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  and 


Chapter  I  of  Part  IV,  pp  k-6,  **-7. 
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2.  Acceptance  of  a  concept  that  any  nation  has  both  the 
right  and  to  some  degree  the  obligation  to  punish  such 
first  use,  particularly  if  there  is  no  appropriate 
regional  or  other  force  available  and  capable  to  do  so. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  above  there  is  general  de-emphasis 
of  nuclear  weapons,  possibly  even  the  denuclearization 
of  wor ! d  pol i t ics  in  which  the  nuclear  status  of  a 
nation  has  little  or  no  relationship  to  its  influence, 
prestige,  and  status.  Under  these  conditions  there 
would  be  no  automatic  escalation  as  a  result  of  nuclear 
use.  In  fact,  there  would  be  great  pressures  for  a 
satisfactory  de-escalation  right  after  the  tit-for-tat. 

"Equals"  would  thus  be  punished  by  the  tit-for-tat 
response  and  unpopularity.  If  possible,  the  inferiors 
would  be  disarmed  and,  if  not,  possibly  suffer  several 
tits  for  a  tat . 

This  "surp r i se- f ree"  projection  would,  then,  assume  that  the  opera¬ 
tional  funds  for  the  military  would  run  about  5%  of  the  GNP  or  $75  billion 
(1.5  trillion  1965  dollars).  The  military  establishment  would  be  smaller 
and  be  manned  by  a  sufficient  number  of  vol unteers--about  ha!f--to  main¬ 
tain  central  war  and  general  purpose  forces.  The  rest  of  the  force 
would  be  supplied  through  national  selective  service.  As  indicated,  inter¬ 
national  commitments  and  operational  capabilities  would  be  heavily  in¬ 
fluenced  by  domestic  cons i derat  ions.  Superbly  conceived,  organized  and 
executed  operations  would  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Barring  central  war, 
special  services  of  various  types  might  well  dominate  operational  arms. 
Alternative  special  and  elite  programs  might  be  expanded  and  staffed  with 
wel l-trained,  highly  educated  and  highly  motivated  groups  for  world-wide 
intervention  (political,  military,  economic,  disaster,  etc.).  Alter¬ 
native  (paramilitary)  tasks  of  such  special  forces  could  be  augmented  to 
include  all  kinds  of  hazardous  and/or  humanitarian  or  scientific,  explora¬ 
tory  or  development  activities.  The  diversity  and  creativity  of  this 
approach  toward  duly  designated  objectives  of  these  armed  forces  could 
establish  a  potentially  viable  link  between  them  and  an  increasingly  mosaic 
American  society. 

The  antithesis  of  the  view  outlined  above  is,  of  course,  that  of  the 
Aggressive  Democrat  whose  internat ional  world  is  fraught  with  tension  and 
which  would  not  exclude  the  possibility  even  of  a  nuclear  exchange  (not 
necessarily  between  the  superpowers)  during  the  decade  under  review.  The 
outcome  of  such  an  event  would,  of  course,  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
governance  of  nuclear  weapon  possession  and  use.  For  this  view,  too,  the 
"tit-for-tat"  aspects  of  I  ex  ta 1 i on i s  assumes  great  importance. 

In  any  case,  continuous  internat ional  tension  allows  this  perspective 
to  assume  a  gigantic  military  budget  of  some  $U00  billion  per  annum  or  10- 
15%  of  the  gross  national  product.  This  "military  fact"  alone  would  be 
enough  to  lend  impetus  to  or  harden  an  existing  polarization  of  U.S.  society. 
Inevitably,  increased  surveillance  internally  and  at  external  control  points 
would  be  the  "norm";  tension  between  armed  forces  and  large  segments  would 
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suggest  the  use  of  highly  trained,  highly  paid  professional  special  serv¬ 
ices  or  even  a  "foreign  legion"  army  to  maintain  sufficient  military 
credlbi 1 Ity. 


Issues  and  Allies 


"Conflict  environments"  are  not  necessarily  restricted  to  hostile 
nations  and  areas.  The  maintenance  of  alliance  morale  and  effectiveness 
requires  as  much  time,  energy  and  creativity  as  any  other  challenge  to 
the  military  planner.  France  has  partially  defected;  the  United  Kingdom 
is  undergoing  the  acutest  of  all  ancien  regime  pains — relative  deprivation; 
and  Germany  remains  exclusively  dependent  on  the  NATO  Alliance  In  a  shift¬ 
ing,  changing  world.  Japan's  leaders  must  face  up  to  rising  Internal  dis¬ 
sension  as  regards  her  post-war  (military)  ties  to  the  United  States  and 
this  country's  posture  on  the  corrosive  (explosive?)  question  of  Okinawa. 

The  decisions  which  lie  within  the  powers  of  these  friendly  countries  are 
first  rank  and  can,  during  the  1975-1985  period,  profoundly  alter  the  stra¬ 
tegic  and  tactical  posture  of  the  United  States  In  significant  spheres  of 
International  relations. 

Our  concern  with  the  United  Kingdom  involves  a  traditional  "special" 
relationship,  her  withdrawal  from  strategic,  outposts  of  the  former  British 
Emp-Ire,  strategic  weapons  systems,  and,  closely  connected  with  this  bilateral 
aspect,  the  possible  military  technological  ramifications  of  a  likely  Brit¬ 
ish  entry  into  Europe.  Given  the  likely  perspective  that  Japan  may  go 
"nuclear"  during  the  1975-1985  period,  the  mere  fact  of  two  nuclear  powers  — 
the  U.K.  and  France--of  the  same  size  and  general  interest  as  Germany  in 
the  same  political,  military  and  economic  alliance  could  create  an  Irre¬ 
sistible  pressure  on  the  entire  alliance  as  well  as  within  Germany  either 
to  allow  a  unilateral  strategic  German  deterrent  or  to  accommodate  under¬ 
standable  German  demands  for  "equality"  in  some  kind  of  independent  Euro¬ 
pean  nuclear  force.  Britain's  eventual  association  with  Europe  may  further 
complicate  our  own  problem  areas.  Thus,  her  strategic  role  in  Asia,  the 
special  relationship  wi th  the  United  States  and,  finally,  England's  role 
as  the  leader  of  a  unique  commonwealth  of  nations  may  be  forced  to  undergo 
substantial  change. 

The  constant  flux  In  the  relative  fortunes  of  nations  Is  occasionally 
footnoted  in  wry  and  ironic  ways.  Summer  <*.nd  autumn  of  1969  witnessed  the 
demise  of  a  towering  French  political  personality,  a  resuscitated  British 
Labour  Party  and  an  historic  changing  of  the  guard  in  Germany.  Once  again 
these  sh i f ts--re 1  at ive  though  they  might  bc--shou!d  have  found  military 
planners  prepared  to  review  once  again  basic  assumptions  related  to  NATO. 

It  would  be  rash  indeed  to  assume  that  a  France  without  de  Gaulle  would 
not  be  a  "Gaul  list"  France.  But  one  may  at  the  very  least  expect  a  change 
of  style  under  quite  rapidly  evolving  changed  political  conditions  on  the 
Continent  and  elsewhere.  After  the  May  upheavals,  a  post-de  Gaulle  France 
may  yet  have  a  difficult  internal  furrow  to  turn. 

Japan  and  West  Germany  wi I  I  probably  nullify  by  1980  the  results  of 
World  War  II  In  all  major  areas  affecting  a  nation's  prestige  and  influence. 
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While  reunification  (Restoration)  appears  out  of  the  question,  the  recent 
assumption  of  the  reins  of  government  by  the  German  Social  Democrats  may 
bring  movement  even  into  this  critical  area.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  U.S. 
can  harbor  justified  hope  that  Japan  will  increasingly  play  a  stabilizing 
role  in  Southeast  Asia  not  only  in  nuclear  affairs,  but  also  in  partly 
filling  the  political  and  economic  vacuum  which  a  planned  retrenchment 
of  U.S.  power  will  Inevitably  create  In  the  area. 


Miscellany.  Crises.  Scenarios 

The  object  of  this  part  of  our  report  is  to  emphasize  the  complexity 
of  the  world  facing  the  mioitary  planner.  From  the  point  of  view  of  con¬ 
tingency  planning  the  "small"  problem  may  be  just  as  complex  and  time- 
consuming  and  potentially  as  dangerous  as  the  large  strategic  question. 
And  quite  candidly,  the  post-war  record  bespeaks  ill  of  our  record  for 
naticlpating  and  preparing  for  the  situations  this  country  has  had  to 
face  militarily.  Our  patent  nuclear  superiority  in  the  late  fifties 
lulled  the  country  into  a  sense  of  false  security  and  we  were  as  ill- 
prepared  to  fight  in  Korea  as  our  Korean  experience  prepared  us  for  com¬ 
bat  conditions  in  Vietnam.  In  any  event  this  report  attempts  to  touch 
at  least  lightly  on  the  major  problem  areas. 


Europe:  The  European  continent  is  the  only  world  point  where  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  materially  and  militarily  vitally  engaged. 

But  even  here  the  engagement  is  ind!rect--as  long  as  each  superpower  stays 
in  his  own  well-established  area.  A  "Berlin  crisis"  is  considered  a 
deadly  serious  affair  in  Washington.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
to  Intervene  in  the  Czechoslovak  c,»sis  could  easily  have  escalated  into 
a  major  confrontation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
may  be  that  by  1985  the  Europeans  will  have  evolved  to  a  kind  of  "super¬ 
power"  status  in  their  own  right— pol i tlcally,  economically  and  militarily. 
The  effect  might  be  to  push  the  other  two  superpowers  apart.  While  par¬ 
tially  settling  one  aspect  of  East-West  relations,  it  may  be  setting  the 
stage  for  yet  another  complex  range  of  perspectives  and  al ternatlves. 

East  Germany  has  been  mentioned  often  in  this  report  bur  rarely  In  an  ex¬ 
clusive  way.  Suffice  it  to  observe  here  that  by  T 985  the  ancient  Kingdom 

of  Prussia  may  be  the  last  major  "colony"  in  the  world—surely  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  state  of  affairs.  But  this  might  be  said  to  be  equally  true  of  the 

relationship  of  all  other  East  European  countries  to  the  U.S.S.R. 


Asia:  It  is  customary  to  view  future  Asian  crises  and  conflicts  pri¬ 

marily  within  the  context  of  Sino-U.S.  relations.  This  overlooks  the 
rather  simple  fact  that  China  Is  surrounded  by  either  superpowers  or  po¬ 
tential  superpowers  and  other  political,  ideological  and  economic  competi¬ 
tors.  Current  events  in  Asia  act  more  to  obscure  rather  than  enlighten 
at  the  moment,  but  U.S.  efforts  could  be  efficaciously  directed  toward 
erecting  an  indigenous  balance  of  power,  using  those  nations  feeling  them¬ 
selves  threatened  by  a  seemingly  unstable  and  perhaps  aggressive  China. 

The  Soviet  Union  is,  of  course,  specifically — if  not  in  pr i nc 1 ple--exc luded 
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In  this  scenario.  Indeed,  note  should  be  taken  of  similar  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  this  regard.  Nuclear  regional  arrangements 
discussed  elsewhere  In  Part  IV  may  be  usefully  recalled  here  also. 


Middle  East:  There  are  some  who  only  a  little  facetiously  believe 
that  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  began  with  Genesis  and  will  only  end  with 
Armageddon.  While  the  crisis  itself  seems  endless,  it  may  not  be  a  ma  i°£ 
U.S.  security  problem.  Of  course.  If  Israel  would  acquire  and/or  use  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  the  situation  could  conceivably  escalate  Into  a  superpower 
confrontation.  But  as  things  stand  now  there  Is  a  military  stalemate 
coupled  with  a  political  deadlock.  And  it  may  remain  so  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets  seem  to  prefer  this  situation 
to  the  difficult,  risky,  and  perhaps  impossible  task  of  pressing  their 
client  states  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which  might  sow  simultaneously  the 
seeds  of  bloodier  future  wars. 


Africa  and  Latin  America:  At  least  until  1980  Africa  and  Latin  / 
America  appear,  to  pose  no  significant  crisis  of  a  military  nature  to  t;Ke 
U.S.  This  major  assessment  aside,  the  example  of  Biafra  points  to  con¬ 
siderable  Internal  political  and  military  flux  in  Africa  as  opposed  to 
Latin  America  for  the  period  under  review.  And  precisely  In  these  two 
areas  and  in  response  to  this  type  of  local  disturbance  or  major  disas¬ 
ter  or  various  other  "unique"  problems  could  the  United  States  employ 
the  types  of  special  and/or  elite  troops  which  might  form  a  major  opera¬ 
tional  component  of  the  l 980  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  In  general,  then,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  represent  the  two  areas  in  which  the  military  forces 
may  be  the  only  effective  agency  of  the  U.S.  government  that  can  "get  the 
job  done"  but  where  the  "job"  may  turn  out  to  be  quite  unmilltary  in 
nature. 


This  section  concludes  with  a  detailed  scenario  on  a  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Thailand  In  the  late  seventies.  It  Is  recommended  that  military 
planners  give  this  effort  close  study  since  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  author  not  only  to  Illuminate  a  potential  crisis  area  but  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  methodology  of  scenario  composition,  analysis  and  projection. 


The  Nuclear  Club 


The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  superpowers  notwithstanding,  It  appears 
today  that  a  significant  number  of  new  nuclear  powers  will  be  on  the  scene 
by  the  end  of  the  period  under  review  and  almost  certainly  as  we  enter  the 
era  of  the  year  2000.  Thus,  yet  another  dimension  will  be  added  to  the 
political  and  military  discipline  of  nuclear  strategy  and  tact Ics— second-, 
third-,  and  even  fourth-rate  nuclear  powers  may  emerge. 

Motivations  for  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  are  both  simple 
as  well  as  subtle  and  complex.  And  even  after  acquisition,  the  process 
of  political  adjustment  and  effective  deployment  of  the  weapons  in  politics 
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ana  diplomacy,  as  the  French  and  Chinese  examples  suggest,  is  equally 
ambiguous. 

We  can  classify  possible  objectives  of  the  nuclear  forces  Into  four 
groups  as  listed  below: 

1 .  Improve  Deterrence  Against  Attack  by  Superpower 

A.  Proportional  deterrence  ("tear  an  arm  off") 

B.  Add  strength  and  reliability  to  an  alliance  guarantee 

(e.g.,  prevent  "miscalculation"  that  guarantor  power's 

nerve  will  coll  apse) 

C.  Trigger  an  allied  or  even  a  "neutral"  superpower's  or 

other  response 

0.  Deterrence  by  uncertainty  (or  threshold) 

I  I ♦  Improve  Situation  if  Such  Deterrence  Fails 

A.  "Quality  weapons"  for  national  defense 

B.  Survlve-the-war  sanctuary 

C.  Neutrality  preserving 

D.  Further  other  wartime  national  objectives 

III.  In  Confrontations  with  Other  (Non-Superpower)  Countries 

A.  "Equality"  with  other  nuclear  powers 

B.  Potential  use  as  "quality  weapons"  if  war  occurs 

C.  Also  a  good  deterrent— both  Types  I  and  II  and 

helps  provide  escalation  assurance 

D.  May  even  be  a  "compellent"  under  some  circumstances 

| V .  Some  Basically  Peaceful  (l.e,.  Relatively  Non-Military) 

Objectives 

A.  Prestige  and  status 

B.  Vote  in  alliance  or  negotiations 

C.  Technology,  knowledge,  and  experience 

D.  Blackmail  and  coercion  (pro  or  con) 

E.  A  prudent  precaution  (a  flexible  base) 

F.  Morale 

G.  Factional  advantage  (internally) 

None  of  the  above  objectives  are  hypothetical.  Not  only  did  various 
French  military  analysts  and  Gaullist  spokesmen  make  each  of  them  explicit, 
but  one  can  find  other  Europeans  and  Japanese  (and,  inc reas ing I y ,  other 
nat ional Ists)  who  would  seriously  stress  one  or  the  other  of  the  objectives, 
or  some  combination  of  them,  as  primary. 

Many,  if  not  all  of  the  objectives  arc  sc  I f-cxpl anatory  but  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  the  conditions  of  tactical  implementation  may  vary  considerably. 
And  while  contingency  planning  is  absolutely  imperative,  new  nuclear  powers 
may  find  It  expedient  not  to  be  too  explicit  as  to  their  use  or  even  delib¬ 
erately  "plan"  to  "muddle  through."  In  any  event  the  notion  of  "propor t iona I 
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deterrence,"  the  first  objective  listed,  is  among  the  most  important.  The 
significance  is  simple  and  straightforward:  it  is  clear  that  a  second* 
or  third-rank  nuclear  power  is  unable  to  destroy  a  superpower.  But  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  distinct  possibility  exists  that  iow*level  but  un¬ 
acceptable  damage  could  be  inflicted  on  a  superpower  if  it  were  to  threaten 
or  be  tempted  to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  force  overwhelming  vital  concessions 
from  a  weaker  opponent.  Moreover,  the  conflict  between  a  superpower  and  a 
less  powerful  country  may  not  be  of  the  order  of  magnitude  to  justify  cross¬ 
ing  the  nuclear  threshold  by  the  former.  Hence  "proportional  deterrence." 

There  are  additionally  important  non-military  advantages,  both  tan¬ 
gible  and  intangible,  accruing  to  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club.  These 
are  as  ambiguous  and  complex  as  are  those  advantages  associated  with  mili¬ 
tary  capability.  They  are  listed  above,  and  in  the  case  of  at  least  three 
potential  members— Germany,  Japan  and  Israel— such  a  status  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  substantially  alter  the  course  of  the  future. 


Tactical  and  Strategic  Issues 

In  many  ways,  some  of  the  most  important  questions  considered  in 
this  report  are  raised  under  this  rubric.  If  one  considers  the  military 
history  of  the  United  States,  there  are  certain  recurring  issues  that  are 
likely  to  be  raised  again  in  one  form  or  another.  For  example,  the  Civil 
War  posed  the  central  problem  of  leadership— no  matter  how  superior  the 
Union  forces  were  to  the  Southern  forces,  they  were  unable  to  win  the  war 
until  Lincoln  found  or  in  effect  developed  three  new  general s— Grant, 
Sheridan  and  Sherman. 

The  basic  lesson  of  World  War  !  was  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
greatest  military  minds  on  both  sides  to  be  completely  baffled  by  a  new 
development — trenches,  barbed  wire  and  machine  guns.  This  development 
appeared  to  be  totally  unexpected  even  though  a  Polish  banker,  a  Mr.  Bloch 
who  was  an  expert  on  war,  had  predicted  in  the  Encyclopedia  B r 1 tanni ca 
that  this  stalemate  would  develop.  Today,  of  course,  any  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  can  deal  with  trenches,  barbed  wire  and  machine  guns.  These  are  not 
serious  obstacles  to  the  movement  of  an  arm/.  But  if  one  had  argued  so 
in  1917  he  would  have  looked  like  a  fool  since  there  were  five  million 
dead  people  to  prove  him  wrong.  Nevertheless,  by  1917  both  sides  "knew" 
how  to  deal  with  this  obstacle.  Rather  interestingly,  in  the  Allied 
case,  they  developed  a  new  techno  logy-- the  tank— but  had  not  learned  how 
to  use  it  appropriately  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  availability.  And 
yet  Colonel  Swinton,  the  developer  of  the  tank,  had  described  in  a  memo 
almost  exactly  the  tactics  that  had  been  developed  at  the  battle  of  Cam- 
brai,  making  plausible— if  not  persuas ive— a  dynamic  war  of  movement  as 
opposed  to  a  static  war  for  position. 

Courage  to  pursue  tactical  innovation  of  "classic"  principles  of 
warfare  to  a  logical  conclusion  is  the  lesson  indicated  by  the  German 
World  War  I  experience.  They  had  developed  the  so-called  "hedgehog"  or 
storm-trooper  attack  and  the  "hedgehog"  defense.  In  fact,  however,  the 
idea  was  not  really  theirs.  A  Frenchman,  a  Captain  Laff argue,  had  de¬ 
veloped  it  but  was  not  able  to  persuade  the  Allies  of  his  ideas.  He 
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wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  which  fell  Into  General  Ludendorff's 
hands,  who  recognized  Its  importance,  tried  the  ideas  out  at  Riga  on 
the  Eastern  front,  discovered  they  workdd  very  well,  and  had  a  German 
field  manual  written  around  the  new  ideas  as  the  basis  for  the  1918 
offensive,  which  was  the  most  successful  offensive  the  Germans  had  In 
the  entire  war.  A  lack  of  faith  In  these  new  battle  tactics  and  strat¬ 
egy  prevented  the  Germans  from  fully  exploiting  this  advantage. 

Conversely,  a  return  to  "classic"  tactics  combined  with  new  mili¬ 
tary  technology  enabled  General  Ridgway  to  reverse  spectacularly  the 
course  of  the  Korean  War.  Let  us,  for  the  reason  of  underlining  the 
main  point  of  this  discussion,  leave  aside  a  summary  of  the  problems 
associated  with  strategic  deterrence  and  make  the  following  observa¬ 
tion:  It  is  almost  impossible  to  discuss  in  a  serious  way  many  major 
strategic  and  national  policy  issues  without  a  thorough  analysis  of 
current  tactics  and  their  alternatives  in  a  creative,  detailed  and  ex¬ 
pert  fashion.  This  applies  equally  to  the  coupling  of  technology  with 
classic  tactics  of  conventional  warfare  and  counterinsurgency  as  well 
as  to  the  recognition  that  future  guerrilla  warfare  will  probably  in¬ 
clude  the  use  of  sophisticated  military  technology.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
must  decisively  reject  the  notion  of  the  "powerlessness  of  the  powerful." 
That  the  weak  have  proven  to  be  "strong"  is  quite  often  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  powerful  had  not  thought  through  new  problems.  In  the  absence 
of  such  discussions,  study,  stock-taking  and  simple  exercise  of  the 
trained  Intellect,  a  startling  number  of  this  country's  problems  are 
going  to  founder  or  be  inadequate  for  one  or  a  combination  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  listed  above.  Many  would  argue  that  Vietnam  is  merely  a  valida¬ 
tion  of  the  observation  that  (military)  history  repeats  itself. 


Some  Roles  and  Missions 


A  qualitative  difference  between  the  1975-1985  time  period  and  the 
25-30  postwar  years  is  likely  to  occur  if  there  is  a  situation  in  which 
the  U.S.  has  lost  a  great  many  of  its  operational  bases  and  its  ability 
to  utilize  allies  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  world  but  still  feels  a 
great  necessity  to  intervene.  In  this  case  there  will  be  great  need  for 
such  things  as  floating  bases,  Fast  Deployment  Logistics  ships,  relatively 
long-legged  tactical  aircraft  and  the  like.  In  such  a  situation  the 
image  that  the  U.S.  has  of  itself,  and  that  others--al 1 ies ,  neutrals  and 
enemies— have  of  it,  will  be  a  decisive  factor  in  determining  many  of 
these  roles  and  missions.  For  example,  in  the  19th  century  the  British 
stopped  the  slave  trade  for  no  particular  reason  other  than  that  they 
had  the  ships  and  if  it  were  not  they  who  did  it,  who  would?  To  a  great 
extent  the  U.S.  current  and  past  role  as  world  policeman  was  based  on  an 
attitude  much  like  this.  But  this  could  change  very  sharply  and,  In  fact, 
It  shows  real  signs  of  changing.  Another  set  of  issues  around  which  the 
roles  and  missions  can  be  much  affected  is  the  relative  strength  of  the 
two  blocs,  assuming  that  the  1975-1985  time  period  still  focuses  on  the 
communist-free  world  confrontation.  But  in  this  case  it  might  be  a  rela¬ 
tively  disunited  communist  group  against  a  completely  fragmented  free 
world  group.  Or  the  other  can  be  true:  the  escalating  strains  within 
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Che  communist  bloc  could  really  escalate  to  the  limit,  but  a  disunited 
West  would  not  possess  the  necessary  cohesi veness  to  exert  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  this  situation. 

There  may  be  very  great  requirements  for  very  specialized  missions, 
and  in  particular  for  the  ability  to  do  surgical  operations  rapidly,  ef¬ 
ficiently,  effectively  and  with  a  minimum  of  political  disturbance.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  continuing  needs,  despite  current 
"neo-lsolatlonist1'  tendencies,  for  military  advisory  groups  and  military 
and  economic  aid.  in  fact,  it  seems  quite  likely  that  the  role  of  the 
armed  forces  as  mentor  and  liaison  to  various  indigenous  forces  of  the 
world  will  be  largely  maintained  if  not  increased.  This  role  will  be 
combined  with  a  much  greater  unwillingness  to  Intervene  on  a  large  scale. 
The  model  might  well  be  a  kind  of  Chinese  Cordon  "operation"  rather  than 
the  current  Vietnamese  experience. 


Long-Range  Perspectives  and  Policies 


We  want  in  this  final  discussion  to  attempt  to  achieve  a  greater 
sense  of  the  long-range  perspectives.  In  our  report  we  have  used  a  sce¬ 
nario  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  battleships  at  the  end  of  the  19th  and 
the  early  20th  centuries  which  goes  as  follows: 

1907  Brazil  ordered  two  dreadnoughts,  "Minas  Geraes"  and 

"Sao  Paulo" 

1908  Argentina  ordered  two  I  ,000-ton  gunboats 

1909  Chile  ordered  two  dreadnoughts 
Uruguay  ordered  cruiser 

Peru  purchased  6,000-ton  cruiser  from  France 
Venezuela  purchased  gunboat  from  U.S. 

Equador  purchased  torpedo  boat 

1910  Cruisers  built  for  Turkey,  Chile  and  China 
Turkey  bought  two  old  German  ships 

Turkey  ordered  two  dreadnoughts,  "Rcshadieh"  and 
"Reshad- I -Kami ss" 

1911  Argentina  ordered  two  dreadnoughts 

1913  Brazil  ordered  super-dreadnought ,  "Rio  de  Janeiro" 

Greece  ordered  two  battle  erasers  -  one  named  "Salimis" 
Turkey  bought  the  "Rio  dc  Janeiro"  from  Brazil,  renamed 
"Sultan  Osman  I" 

Greece  bought  battleships  "Idaho"  and  "Mi ss i ss i ppi "  from 
U.S. ,  renamed  "Kill  is"  and  "Lemnos" 

Greece  bought  new  cruiser,  "fie  Hung,"  from  Japan,  renamed 
"Hello" 


Using  this  as  a  model,  we  argue  that  one  of  the  more  likely  scenarios  for 
the  diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons  might  go  .is  follows: 
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19^5  -  "1955*‘: 

nl955"  -  1970  : 
1970  -  1979  : 

1 980  -  1 989  : 

1990  -  1999  : 


Five  victors  of  World  War  It  either 
Initiated  programs  or  achieved  a  blast 

“Gestation"  for  proliferation  to  non-victors 

Japan  In  the  early  seventies.  West  Germany 
about  4  or  5  years  later  soon  followed  by 
Italy.  Other  possibilities  are  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  or  Australia  and  India 

Argentlna-Brazi l-Mexico,  Egypt-1 srael ,  and/or 
Pakistan  seem  likely;  Yugoslavia,  Rumania, 
South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  are  good  possibilities 

“Everybody" 


Now  we  needn't  stress  that  this  seems  to  be  quite  dangerous.  At  the 
very  least  there  is  widespread  agreement  that  one  wishes  to  prevent  or 
inhibit  such  a  sequence  if  at  all  possible,  and  to  initiate  a  discussion 
of  several  alternative  methods  of  international  law,  order  and  custom 
which  might  be  developed  to  handle  the  problem  of  the  use  of  force,  both 
nuclear  and  conventional,  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  These  efforts 
could  be  both  a  positive  or  negative  force  during  the  1975-1985  time 
period.  Some  of  these  alternatives  are  also  exhibited  on  the  various 
chart  pages.  Some  of  the  general  possibilities  are  indicated  by  the 
following  list: 

1.  Minor  modification  of  the  current  system 

2.  All-out  war  system  withers  away 

a.  universal  deterrence--e.g. ,  “Gallois  worlds" 

b.  rule  of  law 

c.  pluralistic  security  community 

d.  rule  of  fait  accompli  (internal  war) 

e.  Instrumental  wars  (rational  self-interest  restraints) 

f.  agonistic  wars  (limited  by  absolute  rules) 

g.  potlatch  wars  (space,  foreign  aid,  "showy"  systems,  etc.) 

h.  other  substitute  for  central  war. 

3.  Other  basic  change  in  the  system 

a.  bloc  systems  (with  restraints  and  rituals) 

b.  community  sanctions  (e.g.,  no  first  use  by  anyone) 

c.  condominiums  (U.S.-S.U.?,  collective  security’,  U.N.?) 

d.  concert  of  (large  or  small)  powers 

e.  "world  government" 

f.  world  empire  (or  empires) 

g.  disarmed,  but  "uncontrolled"  nations 

h.  elimination  or  control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  by 

agreement  or  revulsion  following  a  large  setback  to 
civ  i  I i zat ion 
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In  the  final  analysis  the  thrust  of  this  discussion  is  that  we  ali 
Increasingly  seem  to  feel  that  we  are  living  under  some  kind  of  Sword  of 
Damocles  but  one  that  is  held  up  by  reasonably  strong  and  tough  threads. 
There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  situation  safer,  and  it  will 
be  most  important  to  exploit  the  1975-1985  time  period  to  get  these  pro¬ 
grams  under  way.  Otherwise  many  valuable,  plus  possibly  irrevocable, 
opportunities  may  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  tried  to  suggest 
that  the  kind  of  hysteria  with  which  many  approach  arms  control  issues 
is  probably  misplaced,  both  in  terms  of  the  estimate  of  the  danger  and 
in  the  likely  unproductive  character  of  this  attitude. 
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Sources  of  Stabi litv/lnstabl 11  tv  In  the  Current  International  System 

Some  Important  General  and  Baste  Properties  of  the 
Current  International  System 

Chart  I  points  out  that  the  nation-state  system  is  complex.  Thus, 
while  sometimes  it  is  considered  a  "war-making  system,"  it  might  just  as 
well  be  character Ized  as  a  "peace-making  system"  since  it  produces  both 
states  of  affairs,  and  It  Is  not  clear  how  well  various  alternatives  would 
perform.  In  fact  Chart  2.  which  amplifies  line  10  of  Chart  I,  points  out 
that  under  current  conditions  an  extraordinary  number  of  the  past  causes 
of  war  have  disappeared  or  decreased  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Chart  3  points  out  that  we  should  not  overestimate  Chart  2. 

Charts  4.  5  and  6  refer  in  various  ways  to  the  fact  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  I  "7acTorsare^iot~a  t  all  favorable;  indeed  the  world  is  really  becom¬ 
ing  very  small  and  running  out  of  Lebensraum.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  an  American  President  to  go  on  radio  or  TV  today  and  refer  to  any 
quarrel  as  being  "in  a  far  away  country  between  people  of  whom  we  know 
nothing." 

Chart  5  reminds -us  that  many  people  at  many  times  have  made  loose 
remarks  about  approaching  catastrophe.  However,  as  Indicated  on  Chart  6. 
some  of  the  current  remarks  are  being  made  by  much  more  serious  people 
who  are  thinking  much  harder  about  the  subject. 

Some  Specific  Political  and  Strategic  Issues 

Those  who  accept  Charts  7  and  8  often  not  only  believe  that  In  the 
fifties  the  world  was  rather  dangerous,  but  that  our  relatively  peaceful 
traverse  of  this  period  represents  as  much  good  luck  as  structural  sta¬ 
bility.  In  any  case  there  Is  a  relative  consensus  that  in  the  early  and 
mid-sixties,  the  world  was  relatively  safe,  almost  Independent  of  any 
likely  policy  choices  by  various  nations.  (Chart  7  is  now  about  six 
years  old,  and  one  makes  this  last  conment  with  decreasing  certainty  and 
emphasis  each  year.)  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  fourteen  reasons 
on  Chart  8  on  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  write  plausible  scenarios  for 
nuclear  war  will  presumably  not  all  hold  as  reliably  in  the  future. 

Chart  9  amplifies  line  8  of  Chart  8,  Indicating  some  of  the  reasons 
why  many  analysts  believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  so  aggrossive,  dynamic, 
challenging,  or  self-confident  as  it  used  to  bo. 

Charts  1 0  and  I  I  try  to  summarize  briefly  the  basic  political  en¬ 
vironment  and  the  other  important  political  factors.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  first  line  on  Chart  10.  It  Is  probably  also  worth  noting 
the  second  point  on  the  chart.  Instead  of  the  classical  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  govornment--as  an  oppressor  or  deliverer  of  benef i ts--people  every¬ 
where  in  the  world  Increasingly  look  upon  government  as  unnecessary, 
Immaterial,  Idiotic,  or  on  a  "corrupting  system." 

Chart  12  lists  several  possible  turning  points  which  could  occur  in 
the  next  fow  years  which  could  have  a  decisive  impact  on  amplitude  and 
direction  of  the  political  trends  discussed  on  Chart  II. 
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SOURCES  OF  STABIUTY/tNSTABIUTY  IN  THE 


i-S.C  PApPfRTiFS  or  T-?  CURRENT  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEh 


(Tj  W  9-S  >C  S'STr., 


I.  10*  STATE  AS  9-S IC  u**  1 T  C-ARAC  TEA  l.’ED  Jv 

TERRITORIALLY 
SOV£»£ ICNTY 

CENTER  Of  LOYALTY  anj  PROTECTION 
50«E  SELF-DETERMINATION 

ABOUT  150  STATE5--0F  w»Om  MORE  T-an  halt  ARE  "5EAI0US" 
NATION-STATES 

i.  £aCh  STATE  HOSE  C»  LESS  ThE  Jt'OCE  Of  t TS  C.N  C -L*S£ 

0.  SOME  LIMITED  INTERNATIONAL  A^f"OSir<--SC«£  LIMITED 
"CA£AT  POwEA"  AUT«0*i  •  T» 

5.  SOME  BIPOLARITY;  SOME  mul r  ipclaa  1  n 

6.  OlLEMMAS  Of  CO«P£  T I T lON  AnO  COOPERAT  ION 
BOTH  BALANCING  anO  0 1 SauPT  I  V£  PROCESSES 

8.  MUCH  if  Lf  •’RESTRAINT  ANO  S£  IF -DETERRENCE 

9.  The  wAA  SYSTEM-* INCREASINGLY  CONSIDERS?  abnormal, 
INCREASINGLY  UNUSABLE ,  AND  VET  ALWAYS  ThCRE 

10.  HOWEVER  "FORCE"  AMO  HILITART  CALCULATIONS  00  SEEM  IN- 
CRCASINGLT  less  RELEVANT 


0 


.-I  DO  ” TQA C E"  ANO  MILITARY  CALCULATIONS 
SET"  INCREASINGLY  LESS  RELEVANT^--* 


1.  -ds'.d  is  one  h’jhan  coitiuNitT-- There  are  no  outlaws .  bar¬ 
barians.  0*  UNTE>h{hSC-EN--E vert  BOOT  has  human  RIChTS-* 
INDEED  HANr  ^LuRALliTld  i£CU*lTv  COMMUNITIES  (A  POLITICAL 
and  moral  COnTEiT  That  MA*E5  LEGAL  WAR  AND  ELEN  Th{  uSE 
Of  fORCE  ■•UNThinnABLE"  IN  MOST  SITUATIONS) 

INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENT  is  both  Th£  ETTICIENT  ANO  ThE  TAShiON- 
ABLE  Technique  fO«  ACHIEVING  MOST  NATIONAL  OBJECT  I v£  S-- 
inCLUDINC  AC- ie v INC  A  BASE  TOR  POwEA  AND  INFLUENCE  AS  .ELL 
AS  .£ALT«  ITSELf 

3.  MODERN  TEC-NOLDCt  and  CT"ER  DEVELOPMENTS  have  Either  ob¬ 
viated.  LESSENED,  CR  MADE  ’RANSiTORi  The  historic  STRATEGIC 
VALUE  Of  MAM  I  CEDCRARh ic  al  areas 

A.  AS  a  RESULT  Of  Th£  above,  nations  NO  LONGER,  Br  AND  LARGE, 
SEEn  TOR  .AtS  TO  USE  fORCE  TO  CAIN  PLUNDER,  SLAVES,  fORtiCN 
TERR  I  TORT ,  COMMlRCUL  ADVANTAGES.  INCOME,  POWER,  MlllTARi 
MANPOWER,  OR  EVEN  TO  COLLECT  DEBTS,  AVENGE  INSULTS,  ENfORCE 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  ETC. 

5.  IDEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  PRESSURES  TO  USE  fORCE  ARE--AT 
LEAST  RELATIVE  TO  MRMT  PAST  ERAS --ALSO  «EAn 

6.  IN  ADDITION: 


T)  iSSl  “CLASS ICAL"  REASONS  wMV  MAJOR  VIOLENCE 
MAY  STILL  OCCUR 


MISCALCULATIONS  OR  UNINTENTIONAL  ESCALATION 
SmOCREO,  HYSTERICAL,  OR  IRRATIONAL  BEHAVIOR 

DELIBERATELY  (HOST  LIAELV  AS  A  RESULT  Of  DEfENSlVE  REACTIONS, 
BUT  EVEN  THIS  IS  NOT  CERTAIN) 

A  REVIVAL  Of  IDEOLOGICAL  ZEAL  IN  RUSSIAN  OR  OTHER  CP'S 

A  TASTE  fOR  VIOLENT. IOEOLOCIES  (CRVPTO-f ASC 1ST  AS  WELL  AS 
CRVPTO-COMMUNIST)--PARTlCULA«L*  IN  The  Third  world  and  myonc 
THE  VOUNC 

DEVELOPMENT.  IN  AfRO-ASIA,  or  A  DESIRE  fOR  REVENCE  acainST 
THE  EI-IMPERIAIISTS 

AN  AfRO-RSlAN  DRIVE  AGAINST  RHODESIA.  SOUTH  AfRICA,  AND/OR 
PORTUGAL,  OR  EVEN  AGAINST  THE  WEST  GENERALLY ,  ETC. 

Claims  ano  pressures  Of  China,  «.  Germany,  japan,  etc, 

OTHER  REVISIONIST  TERRITORIAL  ANO  POLITICAL  CLAIMS  IN  CCNTRV. 
EUROPE 


A.  THE  U.S.,  U.N.,  ANO  OTHERS  ACT  NOT  ONLY  AS  "POLICEMEN" 
ANO  PROTECTORS  BUT  TO  LIMIT  THE  ULT I  PLATE  SUCCESS  Of  AN 
IN  I T I  ALLY  SUCCESSfUL  AGGRESSION 

I.  au -our  war  (and  therefore,  to  some  degree,  any  war) 

IS  "UNThINMBLE"  or  "IMPOSSIBLE" 

C.  LITTLE  "SERIOUS"  IRREDENTISM  in  EUROPE  UlCiPT  POSSIBLY 
FOR  GERMANY),  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  ««AlCA,  AND  JAPAN 

D.  GENERAL  (BUT  WANING)  FEAR  Of  CITRImISH 

E.  CURRENT  RELATIVELY  high  STANDARDS  Of  BEHAVIOR 

r.  *S  R  RESULT  There  sums  TODAY  TO  be  A  PEACE  BASED  as 
MUCH  ON  SATISFACTION  AND  ACCEPTANCE  AS  ON  DETERRENCE 
AND  WEARNESS 

C,  AS  -ELL  AS  SOME  ILLUSIONIST  and,  0«  .iSi’fUl  Tm.nyinG 
ABOUT  ThE  LIRELIhOOD  OF  CERTAIN  AREAS  Of  Th(  WORLD 
BEING  RCPT--UNDER  ALMOST  ANY  POL ICY--FAU  Of  NATIONAL 
WARS 


Q  how  HORRIBLE,  FANTASTIC.  INCREDIBLl  it  is 
THAT  WE  SHOULD  BE  DIGGING  TRENCHES  AND  TRYING  ON 
GAS  MASAS  MERE.  BECAUSE  Of  A  Quarrel  in  a  yar 

away  COUNTRY  BETWEEN  PEOPLE  Qf  W*Qh  W(  «Y» 
NOTHING.  {ITALICS  AOOEOI 

chamberlain 
SEPTEMBER  .’7.  19)8 

(2)  If  IN  Thirty  years  «C  small  NOT  MAYS  SUCCEEDED 
in  REORGANIZING  The  WORLD  IT  WILL  INEVITABLY 

relapse  into  barbarism. . . 

ALfREO  NOBEL 
JANUARY  7.  189) 


4J"the  c»e*t  globe  itself  is  in  a  raudiy  maturing  c*isis--a  crisis 

^AnHIBUTABLl  TO  TMl  TACT  TmAT  ThE  ENVIRONMENT  IN  WHICH  TECHNOLOGICAL 
PROGRESS  MUST  OCCUR  m*S  BtCWE  BOTH  UNDERSIZED  AND  UNDE ROACAN I U D . . . 

IN  THE  FIRST  *LLF  of  ThIS  CENTURY ..  .THIS  SAFETY... HAS  ESSENTIALLY 
A  matter  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  ano  POLITICAL  LEBENSAAUH:  AN  EVEN  BROADER 
GEOGRAPHICAL  SCOPE  FOR  TECHNOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES,  COMBINE 0  WITH  AN  IVIA 
BA  ORDER  POLITICAL  INTEGRATION  OF  THE  WORLD.  WITHIN  This  EIPANOIMC 
FMmEVDAr  it  was  possible  to  ACCOMMODATE  the  MAJOR  tensions  caiated  By 
technological  progress. 

N(V  THIS  safety  MECHANISM  IS  BEING  SHARPLY  INmIRITED.  L I  TEAAlL ' 

AMD  FIGURATIVELY.  WE  ARE  RUNNING  OUT  OF  ROO,  AT  LAG  LAST,  WE  R!  LIN 
TO  FEEL  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ThE  FINITE,  ACTUAL  SIZE  Of  ThE  CAATh  IN  A  CA|. 
TICAL  way, 

TyrjS  the  CRISIS  DOES  NOT  ARISE  FROM  ACCIDENTAL  EVENTS  0*  human 
ERRORS.  IT  IS  INHERENT  In  TECHNOLOGY'S  RELATION  TO  CEOGNAPmy  on  TH 
ONE  HANS  AND  TO  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION  ON  T<  OTHER. ..IN  The  YEARS 
BETWEEN  WO  ano  1980  The  CRISIS  WILL  PROBABLY  DEVELOP  FAR  IHUNC  all 
EARLIER  PATTERNS,  when  OR  IT  WILL  l  NO-  -OR  TO  whAT  STATE  OF  AflAIRS 
IT  WILL  YIELO--NOROCY  CAN  SAi. 


JOHN  VOB  NEIRRANN 

fQRTUNC,  JUNE  l»SS 
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LAWS.  9  Aft  - 
i  RIGHTS  — 

A  POLITICAL 
S  T"C  USE 


Th£  FASnlON- 

lECTIVES  — 
■EnCE  AS  .ELL 


EiThER  00- 
iRIC  5 TRATEG IC 


I?  ANO  LARGE. 
[avES,  FOREIGN 
[A.  MILITARY 
iULTS.  ENFORCE 


;C£  ARE  — AT 


i  ■•POLICEMEN" 
iUCCESS  OF, All 


.  ANY  WAR) 


O 


SUBJECTIVE  ESTIMATES  (BOTH  CURRENT  AND  AO  HOC) 
OF  THE  PROBABILITY  OF  A  NATO  "DISASTER"  IN 
THE  NE»T  DECADE 


0)SOm;  SPECIFIC  A  E  A  SONS  T.E  .QRLD  SEEwS  RELATIVELY  Safe 

IN  GENERAL: 


% 

o 


i.Q  n 


INITIAL  .EAR  of  OECAOE 


1.  RECOVER*  OF  EUROPE  AND  JAPAN 

2.  WEARNESS  OF  GEAMA.ni  (AND  JAPAN?) 

3.  hOlOinC  of  AFRICA.  miDOLE  EAST,  C-INESE  Rim  S  L.a. 
A.  wEAnnESS  OF  UNDERDEVELOPED  NATIONS 

5.  U.S.-S.U.  CETEnTE  i  CRO.INC  belief  in  STABILITY 

6.  INCREASED  CRISIS  INCREDULITY 

7.  CCNT  INuEOCM  U.S.  STRATEGIC  SUPERIORITY  Over  S.v. 
5.  SOVIET  TmERmiDDA  — LOSS  OF  EnT.uSiaSm  AND/OR  NERLE 


STRATECjC  aa  E  A 


9.  U.S.  (AND  S.U.)  STRATEGIC  FORCES  RELATIVELY  IN¬ 
VULNERABLE  I  ’) 

10.  ORGAN  1 7  AT  I  Oral  l  TECHNICAL  SaFECL'AROS--ARmS  COnTRO 

11.  CONTROLLED  RESPONSE  and  CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  POLICIES 

12.  NUCLEAR  INCREOL'L  iTi  (nuclear  .ar  1$  unThinnABlE I 


IN  limited  war  area- 


I ).  FEW  POWER  VACUUMS 

IL.  GREATER  (U.S.  (.  S.U.)  CAPa0IHT«  i  UNDERSTANDING 


IN  TECHNOLOGY 

15.  EXPENSE  AND  COMPLEXITY  OF  STRATEGIC  WEAPONS  SYSTEM*. 

16.  NEW  STRAINS  or  RICE  and  wmEAT 


0  the  BASIC  POLITICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


;C£PT  POSSIBLY 
I  JAPAN 


1 1  OR 

E  BASED  AS 
DETERRENCE 


.  ThINnINC 
hE  WORLD 
OF  NATIONAL 


I  CRISIS 

:hnolocical 

LCAKIZEO... 

S  ESSENTIALLY 
EA  BROADER 
WITH  AN  EVER 
EXPANDING 
»S  CREATED  BY 


I.  LITERALLY 
UsT,  WE  BEGIN 

Itm  IN  A  CRI- 


S  OR  HUMAN 
A  PHY  ON  The  I 
THE  YEARS 
BEYOND  ALL 
ATE  OF  AFFAI  AS 


T)  UNTIL  AUGUST  20 Tw  CJECh  CRISIS  ONE  COULD  Ialx. 

S  QUITE  PERSUASIVELY.  ABOUT: 

A  SOVIET  LOSS  OF  ENTHUSIASM: 

1.  DISAPPOINTING  PERFORMANCE  SINCE  1958— BOTH 
RELATIVELY  ANO  ABSOLUTELY 

2.  EXPERIENCE  OF  CHINA— A  COMMUNIST  ENEMY 

3.  EXPERIENCE  OF  CUBA--*  COMMUNIST  CRACbPOT 

It.  GENERAL  DISARRAY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  C0MPRJNI5M 

5.  internal  Changes 

6,  GROWING  NATIONALISM 
AND  EVEN  OF  A  LCSS  OF  NERVE ■ 

1.  YUGOSLAV  AND  CHINESE  CHALLENGES 

2.  Rumanian  challenges 

3.  u.s.  challenges 

g.  c:ech  challenges  (’) 


SOhC  GENERAL  POLITICAL  TRENDS 
CURRENT  SMALL  world  IS  GETTING  SMALLER  AND  ICAOING  TO: 


.QRlD-wlO!  welfare  STATE 
"URBAN"  INDIFFERENCE 

A  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  It  BCNSRAUH— MANEUVER  SPACE  — 
C AF E TY  FACTORS 


FRUSTRATED  EXPECTATIONS: 

RE-RAISE  SOCIAL  ORDER  VS.  SOCIAL  JUSTICE  ISSUES 
EXACERBATE  DOMESTIC  OlVISlONS 
may  teno  to  increase  existing  envy,  racis-. 
nationalism.  CLASS  conflict.  AND  messianic 
movements 

ARE  tURNINC  U.S.  TOWARD  NEO-1SOLAT IONISM 

.EST  MAX  have  TCNOINCY  toward  a  l*Cx  or  ASSURANCE  (0* 
ANC I £N  REGIME  HORALEI  IN  DEALING  WITH  "PROGRESSIVE" 

ano/or  humanist  left  revolutions  or  even  criticisms 

NEW  POLITICAL  ISSUES  aw  GROUPINGS  ANO  RELIGIONS- -OR 
QUASI  -RELIC  IOUS— MOVEMENTS 


FEELING  OF  BOTm  RELATIVE  SAFETY  ANC  DISINTEREST  in  TERRITORIAL  ! 
AGGRANDISEMENT  with  in  "OLD  NATIONS" 

GENERAL  DISTRUST  AND/OR  0  SILLUSIONNINT  in  GOVERNMENT  — aPPE  AR- 

AnCE  of  anarchist  anO  nihilistic  movements 

RELATIVELY  STRONG.  BUT  PROBABLY  WEAKENING,  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
NUCLEAR  DIFFUSION 

U.S.-S.U.  DETENTE  — TWO-WAY  DETERRENCE  — ALMOST  NO  POw(«  VACUUMS 
SINO-SOVlET  SPL  IT--NATO  ANO  WARSAW  PACTS  IK  ’DISARRAY" 

COMPLtY  MIXTURE  Of  BIPOLARITY.  POLYCENTRISM.  MULTIPOLARITY,  am 
OBSOLE ' E  SOVERE ICNTV  { 

inCREAsinC  nationalism  an?  REGIONAL  ism  CEnCRALLy.  BUT  EUROPEAN 
NATION-STATE  SYSTEM  IN  flux  | 

"EXTREME"  AND  "NA(  10NAL  1ST  IC"  BEHAVIOR  IN  FRANCE.  RUMANIA,  ); 

China.  CUBA  AND  MANY  PLACES  IN  The  ThIRO  wORLD.  BUT  NOT  *ET  p 
•  ESI  GERMANY,  japan,  CANADA.  POLAND,  BRA2IL,  ETC. 

limited  retrogression  or  U.N.— CRCVTh  OF  ad  hOC  CROUPS 

MANY  OLD  HOSTILE  EMOTIONS  (NATIONALIST.  RACIAL.  CMEPv.  VENGE-  j 
rui,  AMBITIOUS.  ETC.)  PARTLY  ERODED  BUT  mOSTL*  COERCED.  R(-  i 

STRAINED,  DIVERTED  OR  SUBLIMATED  j'J 

many  NEW  hDSTHC  EmOIiDnS  U 


0 


V?m(  ppysiBLE  Turning  pqint  iSSUI J> 


i.  dutcohe  of  Vietnamese  .ax 

OUTCDMt  or  SOVIET  OCCUPATION  rr  CIC-OVIOVA.  .A- 
>,  REBELLION  in  (ASTERN  I  t-RDP( 

A.  S  INO-SOV  l(  T  A  APPRDC  H(  *tE  NT 

s.  s  rcivs<.i  rn?  cha«is«-*u  soviet  o«  ch'nim  ii<>fi*'”:r 

*.  .  >  SOVIET  ">At(CVl»"  or  INDIAN  XE  AN 

; .  out  come  c>  current  hidolc  i*st  coN'RCNt  at  ion 
g.  X  --RIVIRSAI  O'  ALLIANCES' 

If.  JAPAN!  S£  NX  II.  A*  A»NA-INT 
1?.  CREATION  O'  *  EU‘OP(an  DI'InSE  COmhuni?* 

IT.  "CASTRO  IT'!"  SUUISS  IN  L  *?  IN  »M(RICA 
17.  nliCLEAR  vSI  *ND  0*  PRDt  1' (RAT  TON 


If)  NEUMANN 

f.  JUNE  l?SS 


GRADUAL  EROSION  Of  POLITICAL,  MORAL.  AND  MORALE  LEGACY 
Of  WORLO  WAR  M.  COLONIALISM,  ANO  EVEN  THE  COLD  WAR 


SOME  "YEAR  200011  ISSUES  WHICH  AFFE1 


1 


0  THERE  IS  A  BASIC.  LONG-TERH.  MULTIFOLD  TREND  TOWARDS: 

1.  INCREASINGLY  SENSATE  (EMPIRICAL.  THIS-UORLOLY.  SECULAR. 
HUMANISTIC.  PRAGMATIC,  UTILITARIAN,  CONTRACTUAL, 
EPICUREAN  OR  HEOONISTIC,  ETC.)  CULTURES 

2.  BOURGEOIS,  BUREAUCRATIC,  "MERITOCRATIC,"  DEMOCRATIC  (AND 
NATIONALISTIC?)  ELITES 

3.  ACCUMULATION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  i  TECHNOLOGICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

4.  INSTITUTIONALIZATION  OF  CHANGE.  ESPECIALLY  RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPMENT,  INNOVATION  AND  DIFFUSION 

5.  WORLD-WIDE  INDUSTRIALIZATION  AND  MODERNIZATION 

6.  INCREASING  AFFLUENCE  ANO  (RECENTLY)  LEISURE 

7.  POPULATION  GROWTH 


0 


FINAL  THIRD  Of  TWENT 


(RELATIVELY  APOLITICAL  ANO  SURl 

1.  CONTINUATION  OF  BASIC,  LCNG-TElj 

2.  EMERGENCE  OF  "POST- INDUSTR IAL" 

3.  WORLD-WIDE  CAPABILITY  FOR  MODE 


4.  NEED  FOR  WORLD-WIDE  "ZONING 
ARMS,  TECHNOLOGY,  POLLUTION 


S.  HIGH  (I  TO  10%)  GROWTH  RATES  IK 


ODEM 

.■a 


6.  INCREASING  EMPHASIS  ON  "MEANING 

7.  MUCH  TURMOIL  IN  THE  "NEW"  ANO  If 
TRIALI2INC  NATIONS 


8.  URBANIZATION  ANO  (SOON)  THE  GROWTH  OF  MEGALOPC .ISES 


8.  SOME  POSSIBILITY  FOR  SUSTAINED 
OR  OTHER  MASS  MOVEMENT 


9.  DECREASING  IMPORTANCE  OF  PRIMARY  (AND  RECENTLY) 
SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONS 


9.  SECOND  RISE  OF  JAPAN  (TO  BE  I NG : 
OR  PERHAPS  ACTUALLY,  THE  THIAO; 


10.  LITERACY  AND  EDUCATION 

11.  INCREASING  CAPABILITY  FOR  HASS  DESTRUCTION 

12.  INCREASING  TEMPO  OF  CHANGE 


ID.  SOME  FURTHER  RISE  OF  EUROPE  AN^ 

It.  EMERGENCE  OF  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  8 
PAKISTAN.  INDONESIA,  EAST  GERHK 


13.  INCREASING  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  MULTIFOLD  TRENO 


12.  SOME  DECLINE  (RELATIVE)  OF  U.S. 

H 

13.  A  POSSIBLE  ABSENCE  OF  STARK  "Lt 
AND  ECONOMIC  ISSUES  IN  THE  "OLD 


©SOME  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  AMERICANS  (AND  EVENTUALLY 
EUROPEANS)  MIGHT  REJECT  CURRENT  WORK-ORI ENTED . 
ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED.  ADVANCEMENT-ORIENTED 
ATT'TUOES 

I .  WHY  NOT  (JOHN  ADAMS  QUOTE) 

2.  BESIDES  ANYONE  CAN  IWKE  $10-525. 000/ANNUM  BY  COASTING 

3.  THERE  WILL  BE  A  MINIMUM  INCOME  GUARANTEED  BY  THE 

GOVERNMENT- -OTHER  FREE  AND  WELFARE  BENEFITS 

4.  IT  WILL  BE  EASY  TO  OBTAIN  AN  ADDITIONAL  SI-SIO.OOO/ 
ANNUM  FROM  RELATIVES  OR  FRIENDS 

5.  the  marginal  utility  or  money  will  go  down 

6.  SOCIETY  will  FEEL  IT  CAN  AFFORD  SLACKNESS  r.  DEVIATION 


0-...MY  SONS  OUGHT  TO  STUOY  MATHEMATICS  AND 
PHILOSOPHY.  GEOGRAPHY,  natural  HISTORY  AND 
NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  IN  ORDER  TO  GIVE  THEIR 
CHILDREN  A  RIGHT  TO  STUOY  PAINTING,  POETRY, 
MUSIC.  ARCHITECTURE,  STATUARY.  TAPESTRY 
AND  PORCELAIN..." 

JOHN  ADAMS 


1 

1 


7.  effects  of  changed  child-rearing  patterns 

8.  EXCESSIVE  REACTIONS-- INTELLECTUAL  BEATN  I  K- -AGA  INST 
"BOURGEOI SE ,"  "WNAGEAIAL,"  "BUREAUCRATIC," 
"INDUSTRIAL.”  "PURITANICAL."  <•  "PRE-AFFLUENT" 

VALUES- -ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  IOEA  Or  THE  SHEER 
INOECENCY  OF  GETTING  R I  CHER- -OF  MISERLY 

BEHAVIOR 


ISSUES  WHICH  AFFECT  THE  1< 


TIME  PERIOD 
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FINAL  THUD  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
TIVELY  apolitical  and  SURPRISE-FREE  projection) 

IUATION  OF  BASIC,  LONG- TEAM  "MULTIFOLD  TREND" 

•NCE  OF  "POST- INDUSTRIAL"  CULTURE 

-WfOE  CAPABILITY  FOR  MODERN  TECHNGLOGV 

-OR  WORLD-WIDE  "ZONING  ORDINANCES"  FOR  CONTROL  OF 
TECHNOLOGY,  POLLUTION.  TRAOE,  AND  OTHER  AREAS 

(I  TO  10%)  GROWTH  RATES  IN  GNP/CAP 

ASING  EMPHASIS  ON  "MEANING  ANO  PURPOSE" 

TURMOIL  IN  THE  "NEW"  ANO  POSSIBLY  IN  THE  I  NO US  - 
IZ INC  NATIONS 

POSSIBILITY  FOR  SUSTAINED  "NATIVIST,"  MESSIANIC. 
HER  MASS  MOVEMENT 

0  RISE  OF  JAPAN  (TO  BEING  POTENTIALLY,  NOMINALLY, 
RHAPS  ACTUALLY,  THE  THIRO  LARGEST  POWER) 

FURTHER  RISE  OF  EUROPE  ANO  CHINA 

ENCE  OF  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  POWERS:  BRAZIL.  MEXICO 
TAN,  INDONESIA.  EAST  GERMANY,  EGYPT,  ETC. 

DECLINE  (RELATJVE)  OF  U.S.  ANO  SOVIET  UNION 

SIBLE  ABSENCE  OF  STARK  "LIFE  G  DEATH"  POLITICAL 
ECONOMIC  ISSUES  IN  THE  "OLD  NATIONS" 


THE  POST- INDUSTRIAL  (OR  POST-MASS  CONSUMPTION)  SOCIETY 

PER  CAPITA  INCOME  ABOUT  FIFTY  TIMES  THE  PRE- INDUSTRIAL 

MOST  "ECONOMIC"  ACTIVITIES  ARE  TERTIARY  C.  QUATERNARY 
( "SERV I CE"-OR I ENTED)  RATHER  TIWN  PAIWRY  OR  SECONDARY 
(PRODUCTION- ORIENTED) 

BUSINESS  FIRMS  NO  LONGER  THE  WUOR  SOURCE  OF  INNOVATION 
THERE  MAY  BE  NOAE"CONSENTtVES"  (VS.  "MARKET I VES") 
EFFECTIVE  FLOOR  OH  INCOME  AND  WELFARE 
"EFFICIENCY"  NO  LONGER  PRIfWRY 

MARKET  PLAYS  DIMINISHED  ROLE  COMPARED  TO  PUBLIC  SECTOR 
ANO  "SOCIAL  ACCOUNTS" 

WIDESPREAD  "CYBERNATION" 

"SMALL  WORLD" 

TYPICAL  "DOUBLING  TIME"  BETWEEN  THREE  &  THIRTY  YEARS 
LEARNING  SOCIETY 

RAPID  IMPROVEMENT  .IN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
TECHNIQUES 

EROSION  (III  MIDDLE  CLASS)  OF  WORK-  OR  I  ENTED  .  ACHIEVEMENT- 
ORIENTED.  ADVANCEMENT-ORIENTED  VALUES 

EROSION  OF  "NATIONAL  INTEREST"  VALUES? 

SENSATE,  SECULAR.  HUMANIST,  PERHAPS  SELF-INDULGENT 
CRITERIA  BECOME  CENTRAL 


THEMATICS  ANO  ©  AN  OVEREMPHASIS  ON  FORMAL  EDUCATION  CAN  RESULT  IN: 


L  HISTORY  AND 


to  give  their 


NTING,  POETRY. 


,  TAPESTRY 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  ADOLESCENT  SUBCULTURE 

MANOARINISM  (INTELLECTUAL  AS  "FATHER  i  MOTHER  OF  HIS 
COUNTRY") 

MERITOCRACY 

OVEREMPHASIS  ON  "BOOK  LEARNING"  (CONCEPTUAL  WORLD 

r.  DOCUMENTED  INFORMATION  RATHER  THAN  EXISTENTIAL 
WORLD  e,  PERCEIVED  OR  ORALLY  TRANSMITTED  INFORMAT  I  ON) 

"TRAINED  INCAPACITY" 

intellectual  ano/or  educated  parochialism 


0  WHY  "TRAINED  INCAPACITY''^ 

1.  CLASSIC  TENDENCY  TO  EXERCISE  FAVORITE  OR  ACCUSTOMED 
MUSCLES  (SKILLS  OR  FORMULATIONS) 

2.  NORMAL  PAROCHIAL  PROFESSIONALISM  AND  EMPHASIS 

3.  ARBITRARY  OR  EVEN  BIASED  BUREAUCRATIC  OR  ORGANIZATIONAL 
CONSTRAINTS 

U.  MISPLACED  GLAMOUR  OR  INCENTIVES 

5.  IDEOLOGICAL  BIASES 

6.  SHEER  LACK  OF  IMAGINATION.  COURAGE,  EXPERTISE  OR  OTHER 
REQUIREMENT  FOR  USETUl  INNOVATION 


ALIENATION  FROM  ONE'S  OWN  CULTURE  OR  SUBCULTURE 
other  alienation  FROM  THE  PRACTICAL  WORLO 


» 


Changing  Values  and  Objectives 


(This  page  folds  out.) 
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CHANGING  VALUES  AND I 


(T)  BASIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  "THE  CURRENT  SYSTEM" 
urbanism 

INDUSTRIALISM 

BUREAUCRACY 

CAPITALISM 

SECULARISM 

RATIONALISM/PRAGMATISM 
MATERIALIST  VALUES 

ORIENTED  TO  PROFIT,  POWER,  WEALTH,  COMFORT,  AND 
SAFETY 

EGALITARIAN  IN  OPPORTUNITY 

HASS  EDUCATION  AND  MASS  CONSUMPTION 
DEMOCRACY  OF  CULTURE  AND  VALUES  ("LOWEST  COMMON 
DENOMINATOR?") 

GREAT  SOCIAL  MOBILITY  ("ROOTLESSNESS") 

UNDERMINED  TRADITIONAL  ELITES  AND  STANDARDS  (OF 
PUBLIC  SERVICE.  HIGH  CULTURE,  SOCIAL  CLASS 
AND  INHERITED  WEALTH) 

RELATIVELY  INSECURE  ANO  MOBILE  NEW  ELITES  (OF 
MERIT,  WEALTH,  FASHION) 

POLITICAL  LIBERALISM  (COMPETITION  OF  INTERESTS— 
"VOTE-O* I ENf ED"  CRITERIA) 

ECONOMIC  LIBERALISM  (INDIVIDUAL  ANO  PRIVATE  COM¬ 
PETITION— MARKET  -ORIENTED  CRITERIA) 

SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  "0 ^ENFRANCHISEMENT" 
OF  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT  OR  WILL  NOT  COMPETE  ON  THE 
ABOVE  TERMS  OR  IN  THE  ABOVE  SYSTEM 


0  PSYCHIC  TENSIONS  WITHIN  MODERN  WESTERN  SOCIETY 

EXCESSIVE  FREEDOM  FROM  CONSTRAINTS  ANO  LEVERS  (E.6..  THE 
FIRST  TEN  ITEMS  ON  CHART  3h  INCREASINGLY  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  SOCIETY  IS  TO  OESIGN  A  SOCIETY  ANO  IN¬ 
CREASINGLY  THIS  "PROJECT1  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  MUCH  LESS 
CONSTRAINTS  ANO  LIMITATIONS  SET  ON  IT.  THE  CORRES¬ 
PONDING  UNCERTAINTIES,  RAPID  CHANGES,  LOSS  OF  OLD 
VALUES—EVEN  IDENTITY,  ETC.,  ALL  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE 
ISSUES  LISTED  BELOW. 

A._ SEA_RC-H-FOR__(jlEAHI KG _ AND,  PURPOSE"_CtXISTEHT|AL  DREAD"); 

MEN  ARE  INCREASINGLY  WITHOUT  COMFORTING  RITUALS, 
ASSURED  VALUE  SYSTEMS,  OR  FULFILLING  ENTERPRISES 
AND  ACTIVITIES 

ROOTLESSNESS:  THERE  IS  UNPRECEDENTED  SOCIAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
MOBILITY  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  WEAKNESS  IN  FAMILIAL, 
CULTURAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  TICS 

ANOMIE:  MUCH  HOOERN  WORK,  AND  EVEN  OTHER  DAILY  ACTIVITIES, 
APPEARS  FRAGMENTARY,  UNCREATIVE  OR  MEANINGLESS, 
PROVIDING  NO  RESPONSIBLE  INDIVIDUAL  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  THE  RESULT  OR  ANY  OTHER  ENDURING  SATISFACTIONS 

SENSE  OF  IMPOTENCE:  THE  "SYSTEMf1  OFTEN  SEEMS  INFINITE  IN 
POTENTIALITY  AND  POWER,  YET  FOR  MANY  INDIVIDUALS 
THE  CENTERS  AND  LEVERS  OF  POWER  SEEM  HOPELESSLY 
REMOTE— AT  LEAST  AS  LONG  AS  THEY  STAY  IN  ESTABLISHED 
CHANNELS  AND  MEANS 

FEAR  OF:  NUCLEAR  WAR,  OTHER  ARBITRARY  (MEANINGLESS)  WAR, 

CIVILIAN  VIOLENCE,  EROSION  OF  STANDARDS, GROWTH  OF 
ANARCHISTIC  BEHAVIOR  AND  NIHILISTIC  SENTIMENTS, 

OTHER  UPSETTING  CHANGES— EVEN  TECHNOLOGICAL  PROGRESS 
NO  LONGER  SEEMS  VERY  BENEFICIAL 


c 

i; 

i 

3, 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8. 

9. 

10, 


III 

12  j 

13  j 
lUJ 


<7. 


® 

.UBIiSi _ _ 

(i) 

FREEDOM 
SPONTANEITY 
CREATIVITY 
PERCEPT  I  VE  .KSS 
PARTICIPATION 
SENSORY  AWARENESS 
SELF-ACTUALIZATION 
JOY  ANO  LOVE 


social  AND  political  ideologies  may  emphasize 


CONSCIENCE 


(LEADING  TO,  AT  BEST) 

(3) 

LOYALTY 

DEDICATION 


(2) 

RATIONALITY 

MODERATION 


THOUGHTFULNESS  TRADITION 


MELIORISM 

FLEXIBILITY 

CALCULATION 

PLANNING 

PRUDENCE 


ORGANIZATION 

ORDER 

OBEDIENCE 

SELF-SACRIFICE 

XSTICE 


(«•) 

SPIRITUALITY 

PERSPECTIVE 

PAN-HUNAN  ISM 

IDEALISM 

ALTRUISM 

MYSTICISM 

DETACHMENT 

REVERENCE 


(BUT  WITH  A  CORRESPONDING  POTENTIAL  FOR 

PATHOLOGICAL) 

PERMISSIVENESS 

ABSTRACTION 

AUTHORITARIANISM 

FATALISM 

IMPULSIVENESS 

THEORY 

RIGIDITY 

PASSIVITY 

ANARCHY 

RATIONALISM 

RIGHTEOUSNESS 

MYSTICISM 

LAWLESSNESS 

indecision 

DESPOTISM 

NAIVETE 

CHAOS 

OE HUMANIZATION 

SAOO-HASOCHISH 

UNWORLDLINESS 

HI  HI  LI SH 

SCIENTISM 

PUNITIVENESS 

■SUPERSTITION 

iW’i-W'U. _ 

(5) 

REVEALED  TRUTH 
ABSOLUTISM 

salvation 

RIGHTEOUSNESS 

ESCHATOLOGY 

WORSHIP 

AWE 

SUBMISSION 

BIGOTRY 

FANATICISM 

RIGHTEOUSNESS 

DOGMATISM 

HYPROCRISY 

SUPERSTITION 


MAJOR 


VARIOUS  SUBVERSION 
OPERATIONS 

AMORAL,  BUREAUCRATIC,  DEM 

pecially  universities) 

URBAN,  RACIAL,  AND  POVERT 

POLICE  BRUTALITY  (OFTEN  S 
BRUTALITY 

"MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL  COMP 
REAL  OR  IMAGINARY  ACTIVIT 

CONTINUATION  ANO  GENERAL 
CURBING  POLITICAL  DETENTE 

RISE  OF  RACIALISM  IN  BRIT 
CIAL  ATTITUDCS  IN  U.S. 

LAGGING  OR  INADEQUATt  UN 
EUROPE 

EASTERN  MARXIST  REOISCOVI 
SLOVAKIA)  WHILE  UNCERTAU 
MANY,  FRANCE,  ITALY) 

continued  failure  or  demi 

ELSEWHERE 

SOCIETY  FELT  TO  BE  INCRE/ 
ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  COB 
THESC  IN  TURN  USED  TO  JU1 
TARIANISM 


l 


^NGING  VALUES  AND  OBJECTIVES 
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IETV 


EG..  THE 
NGLY  THE 
:IETY  ANO  IN* 
It  MUCH  LESS 
.  THE  CORRES 
LOSS  OF  OLD 
LIBUTE  TO  THE 


U.  CHEAP") : 
NG  RITUALS, 
‘HTERPRI SES 


HO  PHYSICAL 
N  FAMILIAL, 


Y  ACTIVITIES, 
ANINGLESS, 
EUTIONSHIP 
ATI SF ACTIONS 

INFINITE  IN 
INDIVIDUALS 
HOPELESSLY 
-  IN  ESTABLISHED 


'.LESS)  WAR,  . 

IDS, GROWTH  OF 
> ENT  I  RENTS,  , 
.061  CAL  PROGRESS 


©CONSTRAINTS.  LEVtRACE  ■  AND  "REALITY  TESTING" 
CAN  BE  SET  9Y  REQUIREMENTS  FOR: 


1.  EARNING  A  LIVING 

2.  DEFENDING  FRONTIERS 

3.  DEFENDING  OTHER  VITAL  INTERESTS 

4.  RELIGION 

5.  TRADITION 

6.  BIOLOGY  ANO  PHYSICS 

7.  HONOR,  PRIDE,  HEROISM.  PATRIOTISM 

8.  ADVANCEMENT  AND  SUCCESS 

9.  ACHIEVEMENT 

10.  WORK  ORIENTATION 


11.  BEIUG  A  GENTLEMAN 

12.  KING  A  HUNAN  BEING  (NEO-EPICUREANISM  OR  FAMILIAL 
MOTIVATIONS) 

13.  SENSE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  (NEO-STOICISM) 

14.  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  OR  PROGRAMS  THAT  NOTE  GENERAL  OR 
SPECIFIC  ESPRIT,  ELAN,  PRIDE,  EXCITEMENT  AND/OR 
CHAUVINISM 

15.  BEING  AN  ARISTOCRAT 

16.  BREAD  ANO  CIRCUSES 

17.  PROTEST.  REVOLUTION.  AW  VIOLENCE 


0  V^VESi 

1.  RESPECT  AND  RECOGNITION  (COMPETITIVE  AW  MUTUAL) 

2.  CHANGE,  STABILITY  AW/OR  CONTINUITY 

3.  RECTITUDE,  DUTY  AW  RESPONSIBILITY  (FULFILLING  ETHICAL, 

MORAL  AW/OR  RELIGIOUS  IMPERATIVES) 

4.  ACHIEVEMENT  (GAINING  AW  USING  SKILLS,  MEETING 

CHALLENGES) 

5.  WEALTH  (ACCESS  TO  COMMERCIALLY  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES) 

6.  PHYSICAL  POWER  (OVER  TH I NGS-TERR I  TOTALITY?) 

7.  EGOISTIC  IMMORTALITY  (RECOGNITION) 

8.  LOYALTY  TO  OR  SUBMERGENCE  IN  FAMILIAL  (SHARED  FATE, 

COMMON  COMMITMENT,  EGO-lDENTI FICATION)  STRUCTURES 

9.  POLITICAL  POWER  (OVER  PEOPLE  AW  COMMUNITY  DECISIONS) 

10.  LIBERTY— PERSONAL,  POLITICAL,  ECONOMIC,  ETC. 

11.  PRAISE,  REASSURANCE,  ATTENTION,  ETC. 

12.  JUSTICE  TO  BE  DONE  AW/OR  MORALITY  TO  BE  MADE  MANIFEST— 

E.G.,  APPROPRIATE  REWARDS  AW  PUNISHMENTS  FOR  "GOOO" 
AW  "BAD"  BEHAVIOR 

13.  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING  (SAFETY,  HEALTH  AW  COMFORT) 

14.  SENSUAL  SATISFACTION  (FOOO,  SEX,  MUSIC,  ART,  AESTHETIC 

AW  PLEASANT  SURROUWINGS  AW  EXPERIENCES) 

15.  ADVENTURE,  EXCITEMENT,  DANGER 

16.  FRIEWSHIP,  COMPANIONSHIP,  AFFECTION  AW  LOVE  (TO  GIVE 

AW/OR  TO  RECEIVE) 

17.  ENLIGHTENMENT  AW  UNDERSTANDING 

18.  PLAY,  SPONTANEITY  AW  SELF-EXPRESSION  (BEING  ONESELF) 

19.  HAVING  AW  SHARING  SPIRITUAL,  MYSTICAL,  AW  RELIGIOUS 

EXPERIENCES,  CODES  AND/OR  FULFILLMENT 

20.  SATISFACTION  OR  FEELINGS  OF  ANGER,  REVENGE,  OTHER 

HOSTILE  EMOTIONS 

21.  "PERVERSIONS"  (MASOCHISTIC,  SAOISTIC,  NIHILISTIC,  ETC.) 

22.  ASSURANCE  AW  CONFIDEWE  ABOUT  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE 


Q 


MAJOR  LEFT-WING  ISSUES  LIMIT  TO 

plague  the  system  1975-1303 


VARIOUS  SUBVERSION,  INSURGENCY  AND  COUNTER-INSURGENCY 
OPERATIONS 

AMORAL,  BUREAUCRATIC,  OE HUMANIZING  INSTITUTIONS  (ES¬ 
PECIALLY  UNIVERSITIES) 

URBAN.  RACIAL,  AND  POVERTY  CRISES  4  OTHER  CIVIL  STRIFE 
POLICE  BRUTALITY  (OFTEN  SEEN  AS  CALCULATED  PUNITIVE 
BRUTALITY 

"MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX"  FELT  TO  BE  TOO  POWERFUL 


REAL  OR  IMAGINARY  ACTIVITY  OF  f  |A  IN  WORLD  AT  LARGE 

CONTINUATION  ANO  GENERAL  STATUS  OF  NATO  (NATO  SEEN  AS 
CURBING  POLITICAL  DETENTE  EAST  4  WEST) 

RISE  OF  RACIALISM  IN  BRITAIN,  CONTINUATION  OF  MANY  RA¬ 
CIAL  ATTITUDES  IN  U.S. 

LAGGING  OR  INADEQUATE  UNIVERSITY  REFORMS  IN  U.S.  ANO/OR 
EUROPE 

EASTERN  MARXIST  REDISCOVERY  OF  LIBERAL  TRADITION  (CnCHO 
SLOVAKIA)  WHILE  UNCERTAIN  LIBERALS  FIND  EARLY  HARX  (GER¬ 
MANY,  FRANCE,  ITALY) 

CONTINUED  FAILURE  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  GREECE  ANO  PERHAPS 


ELSEWHERE 

society  felt  to  be  increasingly  modified  4  regimented  in 
0R0ER  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  CONSUMER  GOODS  4  JOB  SAFETY,  ANO 
THESE  in  turn  used  to  justify  more  hierarchy  AND  AUTHORI¬ 
TARIANISM 


©¥TV,  BlgtfT-W'NG  ISSUES  LIKELY  TO 
AGUE  THE  SYSTEHI97S-I9B5 


THE  IMPLICIT  ENCOURAGEMENT  BY  THE  "LIBERAL  ESTABLISHMENT" 
—OR  AT  LEAST  LITTLE  DISCOURAGEMENT— OF  RIOTS,  CRIHC, 
BLACK  RACISM  AW  YOUTHFUL  ALIENATION 

PORNOGRAPHY  AND  OTHER  EROSION  OF  TRADITIONAL  STANDARDS 

ISSUES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  RACE,  WELFARE,  EDUCATION,; ETC. ,  IN 
WHICH  IT  IS  FELT  THAT  THE  TAXPAYERS  AW  MAJORITY  ABE  VIC¬ 
TIMIZED 

APPARENT  RELATIVE  INEFFECTIVENESS.  OR  EVEN  FAILURE,  OF 
ALMOST  ALL  THE  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  LIBERAL  CONSENSUS 

HIGH  TAXES  AND  OTHER  FINANCIAL  PRESSURES 

GENERAL  FEELING  OF  THE  "LOWER  AND  MIDDLE"  MIDDLE  CLASS 
OF  BEING  THE  •'FORGOTTEN  MAN,"  FORGOTTEN  BY  THE  BETTER 
PRESS,  LOCAL  ANO  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS,  INTELLECTUALS,  ETC. 

INCREASING  HOSTILITY  TO  INTELLECTUAL  I SM ,  NIHILISM,  REVO¬ 
LUTIONARY  DIALECTICS  (STUDENTS,  HIPPIES,  "EAST  COAST  IN¬ 
TELLECTUALS,"  ETC.)  AND  ANT  I -ANT  I -COMMUNISM  OF  THE  "ES- 
TA8LISHHENT" 

VARIOUS  SUBVERSIONS,  INSURGENCY  ANO  COUNTCR-INSURGENCY 
OPERATIONS 

INCREASING  ROIC  OT  THE  INTELLECTUALS ,  COMBINED  WITH  WIDE¬ 
SPREAD  ALIENATION  OF  THE  intellectual 
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Some  Elements  for  a  "Mosaic  Pattern11  for  Life-Styles 


(Thts  page  folds  out.) 


SOME  ELEMENTS  FOR  A  "MOSAIC  PAl 


DESIRABLE  QUALITIES  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL: 


UNIT  COMMANDER 

POLITICIAN 

GOOD  CITIZEN 

SERIOUS 

"REALISTIC" 

LAW  ABIDING 

DISCIPLINED 

PERSUASIVE 

DECENT 

LOYAL 

"UNSCRUPULOUS" 

HELPFUL 

AUTHORITATIVE 

LIKEABLE 

HONEST 

COURAGEOUS 

DISCREET 

UNAGGRESS  IVE 

TOUGH 

calculating 

SINCERE 

COMPETENT 

TOUGH  • 

TRUSTWORTHY 

AGGRESSIVE 

RESPONSIVE 

STRAIGHTFORWARD 

STUBBORN 

AGGRESSIVE 

RESPONSIVE 

PROUD 

flexible 

GENEROUS 

RESOLVED 

SUBTLE 

FRIENDLY 

HARO 

TACTFUL 

COURTEOUS 

INVENTIVE 

IMAGINATIVE 

EASY-GOING 

AUSTERE 

HAROWORKING 

LIKEABLE 

PURPOSEFUL 

SHREWD 

PATIENT 

(TECHNICALLY  AND 
VOCATIONALLY 
COMPETENT?) 

®  COMMENTS  ON  THE  (GREEK)  CYNIC 

wtiook 

CO  SOHE  IMPORTANT  (AND  REASONABLY  UNIVERSAL?! 

W  MIDDLE  CLASS"  VALUES 

1.  CONCERN  ABOUT  CONSEQUENCES  (E.C.,  DEFERRED  GRATIFI¬ 
CATION  VS.  IMPULSE  OR  SPONTANEITY) 

2.  RESPFCT  FOR  PARENTS  (AND  OFTEN  OF  ELDERLY  BY  YOUNG) , 
LAW,  TRADITION,  GOVERNMENTAL  AND  ELITE  ESTABLISHMENT, 
THE  COMMUNITY’S  MORES.  AND  VALUES,  AND  THOSE  WHO  PER¬ 
SONIFY  OR  REPRESENT  THESE  MORES  AND  VALUES 

3.  ADHERENCE  TO  GROUP  NORMS  AND  VALUES 

4.  HEROIC  OR  ARDUOUS  EFFORTS  TO  PROTECT  OR  FURTHER  1  TO 
3  ABOVE,  OR  OTHER  DEMONSTRATION  OF  LOYALTY  TO  "THE 
SYSTEM"  (OR  TO  ONE'S  OWN  IDEOLOGICAL  OR  IDEALIZED 
BUT  ACCEPTABLE  VERSION  OF  THE  SAME) 


THE  (GREEK)  EPICUREAN  OUTLOOK 


1.  DIOGENES  (WHO  FOLLOWED  ANT  I STHENES )  CHOSE  TO  LEAD  A  I. 

"CYNIC''  (LIKE  A  DOG)  LIFE.  HIS  FATHER  WAS  A  COUNTER¬ 
FEITER  AND  IT  HAS  BEEN  CONJECTURED  THAT  HE  WISHEO  TO 

SHOW  THAT  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  WAS  ALSO  COUNTERFEIT.  2 

2.  THIS  "TOTAL"  REJECTION  OF  GREEK  VALUES  TOOK  PUCE  AT  , 

THE  SAME  TIME  AS  THE  CONQUEST  OF  "THE  WORLD"  BY  ALEX-  i 
ANOER  THE  GREAT  (I.E.,  BY  GREEKS  AND  MACEDONIANS).  4, 

3.  HAS  OTHER  IMPORTANT  RESEMBLANCES  TO  BOTH  THE  SERMON 

ON  THE  MOUNT  AND  THE  CURRENT  HIPPIES.  5 

4.  THE  CYNIC  SCHOOL  WAS  AN  IMPORTANT  PREDECESSOR  OF  THE 

EPICUREANS  AND  STOICS— FOR  OUR  PURPOSES  THE  TWO  MOST 
IMPORTANT  SUBSEQUENT  SCHOOLS  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  I, 


2 


BASED  ON  EMPHASIZING  SENSATION,  EMOTIONS,  PLEASURE  I. 

OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SOUL 

CRITERION  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL  IS  SENSATION,  I.E.,  2. 

"PLEASURE" 

POWER  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE  DISTURB  THE  SOUL  3. 

WHEN  THE  BODY  DIES  IT  RETURNS  TO  ATOMS;  WHEN  THE  4. 

SOUL  LEAVES,  THE  BODY  HAS  NO  "SENSATIONS" 

THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  FEAR  OF  DEATH,  CODS,  OR  NATURAL  S. 

LAWS 


PLEASURE  IS  "ABSENCE  OF  PAIN,"  NOT  ACTIVE  ENJOYMENT 
(OR  HEDONISM) 

HAPPINESS  IS  THE  QUIET  MIND,  WISE  AND  RIGHTEOUS 
LIVING 


®  MASS  MOVEMENTS  OFTEN  FIND  CONVERTS  AMONG  THOSE  WHO  ARE: 

ALIENATED  from  society 

LEADING  MEANINGLESS  AND  PURPOSELESS  LIVES 

ANXIOUS  TO  "ESCAPE"  FROM  THEMSELVES  (PERHAPS  BY 
SURRENDERING  THEMSELVES  TO  AN  ALL-EMBRACING 
IDEAL— A  MOVEMENT  WHICH  REQUIRES  THE  SUBMERGING 
OF  PERSONALITY  TO  ITS  UNITY  Of  PURPOSE  ANO  ACTION) 

THESE  OFTEN  INCLUDE:  ROOTLESS  OR  RESTLESS  ADOLES¬ 
CENTS;  THE  NEWLY  TOOR,  FRUSTRATED  BUT  AMBITIOUS  AND/OR 
CONFIDENT  CLASSES  OR  MINORITIES;  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  MIS-  , 
FITS  AND  OUTCASTS;  NIHILISTS  AND  EGOISTS;  PARANOIDS  AND  ' 
OPPORTUNISTS;  AND  OTHER  ALIENATED  GROUPS 


(jt)  "SOCIAL  FORCES"  TENDING  TOWARD 

1.  CURRENT  TENDENCIES  TOWARD  CAES 

2.  GREATER  CAPABILITIES  FOR  SURVE 
MENT 

3.  INCREASING  DESIRE  FOR  MENTAL  Al 
ANO  SAFETY  (SOCIAL  ENGINEERING; 

4.  LIKELY  1NCREASC  IN  VIOLENCE  A«| 

FOR  COUNTERACTIONS  \ 

5.  POSSIBILITY  OF  ORGANIZED  EXTAEi 
SENT  AND  NEED  FOR  COUNTERACTIOI 


I 


m  FOR  A  "MOSAIC  PATTERN"  FOR  LIFE-STYLES 
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IABIV  UNIVERSAL?)  (I)  TRADITIONAL  U.S.  NATIONAL  CHARACTER  AND  STYLE 

ai  urc 


BOURGEOIS 

MILITARISTIC 

i.G.,  DETERRED  G RATI  FI - 

G 

VS. 

ARISTOCRATIC 

JEITY) 

DEMOCRATIC 

PROLETARIAN 

:n  of  elcerly  by  young), 

PEASANT-LIKE 

and  elite  establishment. 

MAG  IAN 

JJES,  ANO  THOSE  WHO  PER¬ 

FAUSTIAN 

VS. 

MYSTICAL 

ILS  AND  VALUES 

APOLLONIAN 

VALUES 

DIONYSIAN 

PROTECT  OR  FURTHER  1  TO 

ION  OF  LOYALTY  TO  "THE 

JLOGICAL  OR  IDEALIZED 

EMPIRICAL 

& 

PRAGMATIC 

VS. 

THEORETICAL 

DOGMATIC 

DOCTRINAIRE 

i  SAME) 

SENSATE 

vs. 

IDEALISTIC 

IDEATIONAL 

MORALISTIC 

vs. 

CYNICAL 

REALPOLITISCH 

LIBERAL  BENTHAMITE 

vs. 

CONSERVATIVE 

HIERARCHICAL 

4)  A  DEFINITION  OF  A  ^ENTLEHAN11 
(OR  CLASSICAL  NAN  OFLCISURET 


1.  HAS  MANY  SKILLS  AND  ATTA I NMENTS 

2.  ALL  OF  WHICH  ARE  DIFFICULT 

3.  IN  ALL  OF  WHICH  HE  EXCELS  (OR  HE  WOULD 

NOT  BE  WELL-ROUNDED) 

4.  NONE  OF  WHICH  ARE  USEFUL 

5.  BUT  ALL  OF  WHICH  CAN  BE  FUN  TO  EXERCISE 

6.  AND  SUCH  "FUN"  IS  TAKEN  PLAYFULLY  AND 

SERIOUSLY  (NOT  GRIMLY,  INTENSELY,  OR 
LIGHTLY) 

IF  ONE  ADDS  A  SENSE  OF  CLASS  AND  NOBLESSE 
OBLIGE.  ONE  HAS  AN  ARISTOCRAT 


25. 

IONS,  PLEASURE 
ION,  I.E., 

UL 

MS;  WHEN  THE 
IONS" 

OS,  OR  NATURAL 

CTIVE  ENJOYMENT 
10  RIGHTEOUS 


0  THE.  (ROHAN)  STOIC  OUTLOOK 

1.  THE  FOUR  CARDINAL  VIRTUES  ARE:  WISDOM.  JUSTICE, 
COURAGE  AND  TEMPERANCE 

2.  BUT  FORTITUDE  AND  INDIFFERENCE  TO  PAIN  AND  SORROW 
ARE  ALSO  IMPORTANT 

3.  ONLY  SUCH  VIRTUE  JUSTIFIES  POWER 

4.  BUT  VIRTUE  IS  ITS  OWN  REWARD— EACH  MAN  SHOULD  DO 
HIS  DUTY  FOR  ITS  OWN  SAKE 

5.  EVEN  A  SLAVE  CAN  BE  VIRTUOUS 

6.  THERE  IS  A  BASIC  NATURAL  LAW  GOVERNING  MANKIND 

7.  UNDER  THIS  NATURAL  LAW  ALL  MEN  ARE  BASICALLY  EQUAL 


0  SOME  OTHER  POSSIBLE  REACTIONS  TO  A  POST- INDUSTRIAL. 

AVOCATION-ORIENTED  WORLD 

1.  EUROPE  PRESUMABLY  RETURNS  TO  THE  TRADITION  OF  THE 
GENTLEMAN— ELITIST.  HUMANISTIC,  TRADITIONALISTIC 

2.  JAPAN  WILL  PROBABLY  SEARCH  FOR  PRESTIGE  AND  STATUS 

3.  SOVIETS  G  CHINESE  HAY  BOTH  TURN  INWARD  G  PROSELYTIZE  — 
MAINLY  FOR  INTERNAL  MORALE 

4.  U.S.  MIDDLE  S  UPPER  CLASS  WILL  CHOOSE  BETWEEN  "LOS 
ANGELES,"  "DALLAS,"  "EUROPE,"  EXCESSIVE  REJECTION  OF 

L  PRE-AFFLUENT  VALUES,  SOCIAL  ENG INEERING— INTERNAL  OR 

/  EXTERNAL.  EPICUREAN  OR  STOIC  PESSIMISM,  OR  SOME  UN¬ 
EXPECTED  INNOVATION 

5.  U.S.  NEGROES  WILL  PROBABLY  CHOOSE  BETWEEN  PASSING, 
NEGRO  POWER,  ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOWER  STATUS,  NEGRITUDE, 
BLACK  MUSLIM-TYPE  ASSIMILATION,  BLACK  POWER,  CULTURE 
OF  POVERTY,  PROFESSIONAL  AGITATION,  EFFECTIVE  MILI¬ 
TANT  OR  EXTREMIST  NATIONALISM,  OR  A  MILITANT  OR  FUN¬ 
DAMENTALIST  RELIGION 


6.  OTHER  U.S.  MINORITIES  ARE  LIKELY  TO  ASSIHILATE  AND/OR 
EMPHASIZE  PARTICULARISM 

7.  THE  UNDERDEVELOPED  WORLD  &  INDUSTRIALIZING  WORLO  WILL 
HAVE  CHOICES  "SIMILAR"  TO  U.S.  MINORITIES  EXCEPT  THAT 
NFU  IDEOLOGIES  G  MASS  MOVEMENTS  ARE  LIKELY  TO  DEVELOP 
AS  WELL 


"SOCIAL  FORCES"  TENDING  TOWARD  AUTHORITARIANISM 


0  UKELY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  "RESPONSIBLE  CENTER"  ELITES 


CURRENT  TENDENCIES  TOWARD  CAESARISM  AND  TECHNOCRACY 

GREATER  CAPABILITIES  FOR  SURVEILLANCE  AND  ENFORCE¬ 
MENT 

INCREASING  DESIRE  FOR  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  HEALTH 
ANO  SAFETY  (SOCIAL  ENGINEERING) 

LIKELY  INCREASE  IN  VIOLENCE  ANO  TENSION  ANO  NEED 
FOR  COUNTERACTIONS 

POSSIBILITY  OF  ORGANIZED  EXTREMIST  AND  VIOLENT  DIS¬ 
SENT  ANO  NEED  FOR  COUNTERACTIONS 


I.  STYLE 


CREATIVITY  ANO  INNOVATION 


2.  PRAGMATISM 

3.  EXPERTISE 

4.  OPTIMISM 

5.  MODERATION 

6.  EMPATHY 


8.  RESPONSIBILITY  (PERHAPS 
EVEN  NEO-STOICISM) 

9.  BUT  NO  OBJECTION  TO  NEO- 
EPICURCAN  OR  GENTLEMAN 
SO  LONG  AS  THEY  HAVE  A 
MINIMUM  DEDICATION 
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Intellectuals  and  Politics 


(This  page  folds  out.) 


intellectuals  j 


•  (?)  GENERAL  CONOITiy'S 

AM  INTELLECTUAL  IS  ONE  WHO  FOAMS  it  IS  JUDGMENTS 
CHIEFLY  ON  THE  OASIS  OF  INDIRECT  EXPERIENCE;  ANO 
IN  LIFE  WORKS  WITH  IDEAS  RATHER  THAN  THINGS 

INTELLECTUALS  GROWING  IN  NUH8ERS 

INDIRECT  INFLUENCE  OF  INTELLECTUALS  ON  DECISION¬ 
MAKING  CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE  IN  SPITE  OF  TEMPORARY 
ANO  APPARENT  SET-BACKS 

ALWAYS  ESTABLISHMENT  INTELLECTUALS,  BUT  THE  DECI¬ 
SIVE  INFLUENCE  IS  THAT  OF  THE  GENERAL  INTELLECTUAL 
COMMUNITY 


INEVITABLE  INTELLECTUAL  TENDENCIES 
(NOT  RESTRICTED  TO  INTELLECTUALS:  OFTEN  CORRECT) 


a.  RELATIVISM  -  QUESTIONING  VALUES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

THERE  ARE  MANY  ‘VSTENS  OF  TRUTH  -  IN  TIME  G  SPACE 
COMPLEXITY  PRECLUDES  SHARP  JUDGMENT,  CLOUDS  MORAL 
ISSUES 

SELF-SERVING  MOTIVATION  FOR  THESE  ARGUMENTS:  IF 
THINGS  ARE  COMPLEX  ENOUGH  ONLY  THE  INTELLECTUALS 
CAN  COMPREHEND 


b.  PACIFISM 

NO  RIGHT  FOR  ONE  MAN  TO  TAKE  THE  LIFE  OF  ANOTHER-- 
PARTICULARLY  SINCE  VALUES  ARE  RELATIVE 
EMPATHY  MAKES  ALL  DEATHS  DEATH  OF  SELF 

ALL  POSITIONS  CAN  BE  COMPROMISED:  SOLVED  BY  TALK: 
RECONCILIATION  ,,, 

SELF-SERVING  MOTIVATION:  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PEN  HAVE 
RELATIVELY  GREATER  POWER  IN  TIMES  OF  PEACE 

e.  SOCIAL  REFORMISM  (EGALITARIAMISM) 

JUSTIFICATIONS  FOR  HOST  INEQUALITIES  RING  HOLLOW 
ESPECIALLY  INHERITED  QUALITIES 
(INEQUALITIES  BASED  ON  INTELLECT  ARE,  HOWEVER, 
OFTEN  PROPOSED  AND  SUPPORTED  BY  INTELLECTUALS) 


0 


BACKGROUND  FOR  I9S0'S 


BY  THE  1961 


a.  WORLD  WAR  I  PROVIDED- 

VINDICATION  OF  PACIFIST  G  RELATIVIST  CRITIQUE 
OF  ESTABLISHED  SOCIO-POLITICAL  STRUCTURE 

DEPRESSION  SUPPORTED  REFORMIST  CRITIQUE  G  GAVE 
POWER  TO  INTELLECTUALS 

b.  HITLER,  STALIN  AND  WOALO  WAR  II 

UNDERMINED  THE  APPEALS  OF  PACIFISM,  RELATIVISM, 
G  VIOLENT  REFORMISM 

NEVERTHELESS  I9W  WALLACE  MOVEMENT  PROVIDED 
EXAMPLE  OF  AMERICAN  INTELLECTUAL  REASSERTION 
OF  THOSE  VIEWS 

McCarthy  ism  prospered  partially  because  of  low 
morale  of  intellectuals 

1950’S  intellectuals  fell  back  on  their  own 

SPECIALITIES:  AND  STUDENTS  RESPONDED  TO  THE 
ATTITUOE  OF  THEIR  TEACHERS 


WORLD  WAR  ||  EXPERIENCE  G  L£S! 
THERE  WAS  REVITALIZED  RELA1 
-  LONGER  SEEN  AS  GOOD  FOR  OWI 

THE .  C  i  V 1 L  RIGHTS  AND  POVERTY  I 

NUCLE/'P  WEAPONS  AND  VIETNAM  Wl 

INEVITABLE  POLITICAL  DEFEATS  I 
REVITALIZED  ELITISM  ANO  VII 

(McCarthy  phenomenon  was  a  pai 
THE  FORCES  BROUGHT  TOGETHEI 
GENERALLY  THE  POPULAR  APPEi 
MUCH  SMALLER  THAN  SEEMED  Tl 
MOVEMENT.) 


INTELLECTUALS  AND  POLITICS 
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IENCIES 

OFTEN  CORRECT) 

D  INSTITUTIONS 
•  IN  TINE  &  SPACE 
ENT,  CLOU OS  MORAL 

£  ARGUMENTS :  I F 

THE  INTELLECTUALS 


LIFE  OF  ANOTHER— 
RELATIVE 
-  SELF 

:  SOLVEO  BY  TALK: 


OF  THE  PEN  HAVE 
MES  OF  PEACE 


TIES  RING  HOLLOW 

ARE,  HOWEVER. 

1  INTELLECTUALS) 


©  A  PARADOX  OF  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE 

INTELLECTUALS  NEED  CAUSES  FOR  WHICH  TO  WORK: 
WHILE  THEIR  MINDS  DRIVE  THEM  TOWARD  AN  IN¬ 
TELLECTUAL  VOID 

THEIR  RELATIVISM  ALSO  BREAKS  DOWN  THE  NON¬ 
INTELLECTUAL  COMMUNITY  AROUND  THEM 


©  THUS,  SOME  INTELLECTUALS: 

a.  CONFINE  THEIR  LIVES  TO  PURELY  INTELLECTUAL 

GOALS,  METHODOLOGY  FOR  METHODOLOGY'S  SAKE; 
FACTS  FOR  THEIR  OWN  SAKE. 

b.  OR  THEY  REJECT  THE  WHOLE  INTELLECTUAL  PACKAGE 

IN  A  GENERAL  CONFESSION/REPRESSION 

(THUS,  FASCISM,  NAZISM,  SOME  RELIGIOUS  CON¬ 
VERSIONS;  OFTEN  THE  MOST  DISSOLUTE  ARE 
CLOSEST  TO  THIS  SOLUTION) 

e.  OR,  IN  ACTION  LIFT  SOCIAL  REFORMISM  WELL  ABOVE 
PACIFISM  AND  RELATIVISM  IN  IMPORTANCE,  ALLOW¬ 
ING  "NO  ENEMIES  TO  THE  LEFT" 

ASSUMING  an  INTELLECTUAL  ROLE  AS  'VANGUARD  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION 

OFTEN  ARE  NON-DEMOC RAT  I C 

SELF-SERVING  MOTIVATION:  REJECTION  ANO  AC¬ 
TION  BOTH  GIVE  INTELLECTUALS  GREATER  CHANCE 
FOR  POLITICAL  POWER  THAN  MAINTENANCE  OF  PURELY 
INTELLECTUAL  POSITION 


BY  THE  1960'S 

WAR  II  EXPERIENCE  t  LESSON  HAD  RECEOEO  INTO  PAST/ 
:RE  WAS  REVITALIZED  RELATIVISM/  OUR  SYSTEM  WAS  NO 
«!ER  SEEN  AS  GOOD  FOR  OWN  SAKE 

! VIL  RIGHTS  ANO  POVERTY  CAUSES  REVITALIZED  REFORMISM 

LR  WEAPONS  AND  VIETNAM  WAR  REVITALIZED  PACIFISM 

TABLE  POLITICAL  DEFEATS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  CAUSES 
VITALIZED  ELITISM  ANO  VIOLENCE 

RTHY  PHENOMENON  WAS  A  PARTICULAR  ONE  IN  TERMS  OF 
£  FORCES  BROUGHT  TOGETHER  AROUND  ONE  ISSUE: 

NERALLY  THE  POPULAR  APPEAL  OF  INTELLECTUALS  IS 
CH  SMALLER  THAN  SEEMED  THE  CASE  IN  THE  MCCARTHY 
VEMENT.) 


©  SLONgV-SlPH? 

a.  THE  VALUE  FERMENT  AND  STUDENT  FERMENT  WE  SEE  TODAY 
IS  A  GENERAL  CONDITION  WHICH  RISES  t  FALLS  IN  IM¬ 
PORTANCE  ACCORDING  TO  OUTSIDE  EVENTS,  BUT  ALWAYS 
IS  CLOSE  TO  THE  SURFACE 

b.  PACIFIST,  REFORMIST  AND  RELATIVIST  IDEAS  WILL  TEND 
TO  GROW  IN  INFLUENCE  IN  AMERICA  t  EURO-AMERICA 
UNTIL  ARRESTED  t  TEMPORARILY  REVERSED  BY  ANOTHER 
MAJOR  SHOCK  SUCH  AS  WORLD  WAR  1 1 


I 


me  BHSP  Approach 


(This  $»tge  folds  out.) 
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*  BASIC  NATIONAL  SECURITY  POUCY  (MSP)  ATTEMPTS: 

TO  ASSESS  CIMKENT  CAPABILITIES,  EXPLICATE  AND  ASSESS 
VALUES,  OBJECTIVES,  AND  ASSUHPTIONS  AND  THEN  BY  USE  Of 
PROPER  TACTICS,  STRATEGIES  AND  POLICIES  TO  EXPLOIT 
NATIONAL  CAPABILITIES  TO  FURTHER  THE  NATIONAL  GOALS  AND 
OBXCTIVES.  IN  PARTICULAR  IT  ATTEMPTS  TO  SYNTHESIZE 
PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  "FUTURE"  ASPECTS  OF  AREAS  IV  TO  X 
OF  THE  POLICY  ISSUES  PROJECT,  I.E.: 

IV.  SELECTEO  RELEVANT  CULTURAL,  PHILOSOPHIC,  OR  OTHER 
BASIC  TOPICS 

V.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

VI.  MILITARY  ANO  OEFENSE  POLICIES 

VII.  ARMS  CONTROL  POLICIES 

VIII.  OOHESTIC  POLICIES 


©  SOME  REASONS  FOR  USING  THE  BHSP  FORMULATION 


1.  FACILITATES  AN  INTEGRATED  AND  OVER-ALL  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SPECIFIC  ISSUES 

2.  FACILITATES  A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  A  RANGE  OF  BNSP'* 

3.  PROVIDES  INSIGHTS  INTO  VARIOUS  UELTANSCHAUUNGEN 
(IDEOLOGIES) 

L.  PROVIDES  BOTH  DESCRIPTIVE  LANGUAGE  AND  USEFUL  METAPHORS 


i 


ut 

SI 


$.  PROVIDES  A  VERY  GOOD  PEDAGOGICAL  AND  METHODOLOGICAL 

CONTEXT  FOR  A  RETHINKING  OF  ONE'S  OWN  VALUES,  ASSUHPTIONS,  F| 
AND  CALCULATIONS  AND  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  SECOND  ORDER 
AGREEMENT  WITH  OTHERS 


IX.  FUTUR I BLES 

X.  CONTEXTS  AND  SCENARIOS 


6.  NAY  HELP  FACILITATE  INTER-  AND  I NTRA -DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMUNICATION,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  INTEGRATION 


7.  NAY  HELP  IN  DRAWING  UP  AN  NSC- I 


(T\  COSTS  AND  BENEFITS  OF  SYSTEMATIC  AMD  INTENSIVE  U.S.  PLANNING 

I.  COSTS 

A.  AGGRAVATION  OF  DISSENSION 

B.  DISSIPATION  OF  SUPPORT 

C.  UNDERMINING  OF  MORALE 
B.  UNPLEASANTNESS 

E.  DIVERSION  OF  RESOURCES 

F.  RIGIOIFICATION  OF  RESPONSES 

II.  BENEFITS 

A.  USEFUL  C  IMRE  NT  PLANS 

B.  A  PRE-CRISIS  IMPROVISATION  BASE 

C.  DILUTION  OF  COSTS  THROUGH  ROUT  IN  I ZAT I  ON 


@  WISP'S  TEND  TO  DIFFER  ABOUT 

1.  SERIOUSNESS  OF  "PROVISIONAL  CATASTROPH I SH"  U.S.  FACES 

2.  INTENSITY  WITH  WHICH  U.S.  VALUES  £2(1  OR  SHOULD  IE 
PURSUED  AS  GOALS  FOR  ALL  PEOPLES 

3.  CURRENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  NATURE  OF  COMMUNIST 
CONFRONTATION 

A.  DEGREE  AND  EXPLOITABILITY  OF  VARIOUS  COMMON  INTERESTS 

S.  FEASIBILITY  ANO  DESIRABILITY  OF  SUCCESSFUL  U.S. 
INTERVENTION 

t.  COST-EFFECTIVENESS  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY  ALTERNATIVES 

7.  STABILITY  OF  CURRENT  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM 

8.  TIME  PERSPECTIVES-HOW  FAR  AHEAD  IS  IT  USEFUL  TO  LOOK, 
OR  DANGEROUS  NOT  TO  LOOK 

9.  EMPHASES 

10.  PERSONAL  STYLES  AND  VIEWPOINTS 


SEVEN  LEVELS  OF  ANALYSIS  FOR  U.S.  POLICY  RESEARCH 


RESPONSIBLE  AUTHORITIES 

HUMANITY,  UNITED  NATIONS,  ETHICAL  AND  MORAL  ADVISORS 

A  MIXTURE  OF  LEVELS  ONE  ANO  THREE 

THE  PRESIOENT,  CONGRESS,  ANO  VARIOUS  PRESSURE  CROUPS 
ANO  ELECTORATES 

THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  ANO  ASSOCIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 

STATE,  OEFENSE,  AIO,  TREASURT,  ETC. 

OTHER  GOVERN* NTS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
ANO  THEIR  OPERATING  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES, 

VARIOUS  LEAOCRS ,  ELITES  ANO  ORGANIZED  SPECIAL 
INTERESTS, 


RELEVANT  EXPERTS 

MORALISTS,  PHILOSOPHERS,  THEOLOGIANS,  ANO  PROPHETS 
MIXTURE  OF  I  AND  3 

POLITICIANS,  STATESMEN,  POLITICAL  SCIENTISTS,  AND 
"SPECIAL  INTERESTS" 

STRATEGISTS,  LONG-RANGE  PLANNERS,  AND  OTHER  STUDENTS 
OF  BASIC  POLICY  PLUS  3  ABOVE 

SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS,  SENIOR  STAFFS,  ANO  CONSULTANTS 

OPERATIONS  RESEARCHERS,  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
STAFFS,  SPECIALIZED  EXPERTS 

ECONOMISTS,  ENGINEERS,  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS,  GEOGRAPHERS, 
BUSINESSMEN,  ETC. 
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0  TRe  BASIC  POLICY  MAKING  DICHOTOMY 


0 


VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  ANY  POLICY  OR  PLAN 

_ ImUttUILA  HBfcli _ 


CONSIDERATION 

PROGRAMMATIC 

VS. 

ECLECTIC 

1. 

"INTENTIONS" 

\NGE  OF  BNSP't 

"THEORETICAL" 

VS. 

"PRACTICAL" 

2. 

DECLARATORY  POLICY-OFFICIAL  IMAGE 

:hauungen 

OR 

J. 

ACTUAL  IMAGE 

UTOPIAN 

VS. 

INCREMENTAL 

4. 

CONTINGENCY  PLAN 

useful  metaphors 

SOCIAL  ENGINEERING 

VS. 

PIECEMEAL  ENGINEERING 

IDEOLOGICAL 

VS. 

PRAGMATIC- -AD  HOC 

5. 

ACTION  POLICY 

:thodological 

.’ALUES,  ASSUMPTIONS, 

PLANNING 

vs. 

MUOOLING  THROUGH 

A,  "INTENDED" 

•  SECOND  ORDER 

1.  ACTUAL  (OR  MOST  LIKELY  POSSIIIt 

OR 

:partnental 

'ORATION 


PLANNING  TO  MUOOLE  THROUGH 


il 

HISM"  U.S.  FACES 


© 


»HIANS-ENOS»  DICHOTOMIES 


MEANS 


ENOS 


0  ammuflii.  Qf.sua.  levels.  at. mmi 

1.  IEYOND  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST:  IDEALS.  ORJECT IVES.  AND 
HOPES  FOR  VARIOUS  WHAN  COMMUNITIES  IEYOND  U.S.  NATIONAL 
INTERESTS  NARROWLY  OEFINED. 


JR  SHOULD  IE 

TUN  1ST 

:OHMON  INTERESTS 
SSFUL  U.S. 

ALTERNATIVES 

STEM 

USEFUL  TO  LOOK, 


SUIOROINATE  .  .  .  . 

TACTICS  . 

CAPABILITIES.  .  .  . 
TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS. 

SPECIFIC . 

CONCRETE . 

DETAILED . 

COST . 

FEASIIILITY  .  .  .  . 

CRITERIA . 

DATA  (OR  REPORTING) 


SUPERIOR 

STRATEGY 

REQUIREMENTS 

POLICY  ISSUES 

ABSTRACT 

GENERAL 

AGGREGATED 

EFFECTIVENESS 

DESIRABILITY 

OBJECTIVES 

CONCLUSIONS 


NETS 

AND 


amsittk  amtt 

BEYOND  THE  U.S.  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  AM  IEYONO 
(ENLIGHTENED  NATIONAL  INTEREST) 

THE  (NARROW)  NATIONAL  INTEREST 


2.  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  AND  BEYOND:  ENLIGHTENED  SELF- 
INTEREST  AS  AN  INTIMATE  MIXTURE  OF  CONSIDERATIONS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  AND  THOSE  VHlCH  LIE  IEYONO  THE 
NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

J.  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST;  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  AS  MEASURED 
IY  THE  WELL-BEING  AND  PHYSICAL  SECURITY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

U.  BASIC  POLICY  OBJECTIVES  AND  STRATEGIES:  OVER-ALL 
POLITICAL-MILITARY-CCONOHIC-SOCIAL  strategies  and 
WORKING  OBJECTIVES  WHICH  ATTEMPT  TO  CONVERT  THE  NEXT 
THREE  LEVELS  OF  ANALYSIS  (THOUGHT  OF  AS  MEANS)  INTO 
ADVANCING  THE  ABOVE  THREE  LEVELS  OF  ANALYSIS  (THOUGHT 
OF  AS  GOALS). 

$.  PURPOSES.  REQUIREMENTS.  AND  CRITERIA:  THE  "IMMEDIATE" 
PURPOSES,  REQUIREMENTS  ANO  CRITERIA  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES. 

S.  CAPABILITIES  AMD  SYSTEMS:  THE  VARIOUS  OVER-ALL  OPERATING 
ORGANIZATIONS,  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  TECWICAL  CAPABILITIES 
AND  WEAKNESSES,  ANO  THE  (\CCREGAfED)  ISSUES  WITH  WHICH 
THEY  DEAL. 

7.  CAPACITIES.  RESOURCES-  AND  WEAKNESSES:  THE  BASIC  SPE¬ 
CIFIC  NATIONAL  and  area  capacities  ANO  RESOURCES  ON  which 
THE  VARIOUS  "ACTORS"  CAN  DRAW  IN  PURSUINC  THEIR  PROGRAMS 
ANO  THE  WEAKNESSES  WHICH  THEY  MUST  ALLEVIATE  OR  GUARD 
AGAINST  (OR  WHICH  CAN  BE  EXPLOITED). 


BASIC  POLICY  OBJECTIVES  AM  STRATEGIES  (NSC) 

OVER-ALL  PURPOSES,  RCQU I REMEHTS ,  AMO  CRITERIA 
(DEPARTMENTAL  AM  AGENCY  PLANNERS) 


CAPABILITIES  AM  SYSTEMS  (AREA  ANO 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS) 


'.RAPHE  RS 


CAPACITIES,  RESOURCES.  WEAKNESSES  (SPECIFIC 
OR  BASIC  ISSUES  AM  PROBLEMS) 


THUMBNAIL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ■ 


CO  W*  AMERICANA 

^  I.  HEGEMON  I AL 

2.  SPECIFIC  OP  CONSENSUAL 


©..  ,,-s,  .  PARTNERSHIP  OR  JOIN 

3.  HEGEMON  IAL 
It.  SPECIFIC  Oft  CONSENSUAL 


These  themes  emphasize  the  universality  of  Amerlcen  velues. 

The  politico!  and  other  velues  thet  inspire  Americans  ere  thought  to 
be  widely  shored,  end  to  point  e  wey  to  the  ultimete  well-being  of 
mankind,  and  at  the  least  to  lead  to  a  more  just  and  workable  social 
order  than  Communism, 

The  advocates  of  the  "hegemonlat"  theme  envisage  long-term 
American  leadership  to  give  effect  to  Amerieen--cr  America's  universal- 
values.  The  U.S.  might  be  the  predominant  leader  (or  even  ruler)  of  the 
non-Conmunist  world  and  eventually  extend  its  influence  and  authority  to 
countries  presently  under  Communist  rule.  The  second  theme  Is  a  milder 
version  of  the  First:  American  leadership  would  be  limited  to  certain 
specified  activities,  or  limited  by  the  extent  of  others'  consent  to 
that  leadership,  or  limited  in  both  ways. 


CO  D.  DEMOCRATIC  INTERVENTIONISM 
7.  LIBERAL  ACTIVISM 
B.  AGGRESSIVE  DEMOCRAT 

This  theme  recommnds  energetic,  far-reaching  measures  to 
establish  and  protect  democracy  abroad.  The  cause  of  democracy  inside 
and  outside  the  U.S.  Is  linked  together.  Democracy  can  be  lost  at  home 
and  abroad,  or  It  can  be  secured,  depending  on  how  great  an  effort  is 
made  to  establish  It  as  the  world-wide  norm. 

One  theme  (7)  Is  something  Ilka  projection  abroad  of  the 
Ideas  of  social  welfare  and  civil  liberty  that  are  sunned  up  In  the 
word  “liberalism.*1  The  other  those  (8)  would  be  more  likely  to  imply 
forceful  measures  to  defeat  the  adversaries  and  support  the  friends 
-  of  representative  government .  Either  theme  would  permit  and  even 
encourage  other  countries  besides  the  United  States  to  take  initiative 
In  am  tending  “liberal  democracy*'  or  “social  democracy." 


ALTRUISTIC  REFORM 

17.  CRUSADE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

18.  LEGAL 

19.  UNILATERAL  DISARMAMENT  AND  PACIFISM 


Thesa  thmeas  maintain  that  the  U.S.  Is  p^erful  and  secura 
anou^t  to  build  a  better  world  without  concent  ret  Inr.  on  nerrewr  national 
goals.  Proponents  may  also  argue  that  this  Is  a  way  of  creating  a 
world  environment  favorable  to  peace  and  the  long-run  survival  of  the 
.Amerlcen  system. 

Proponents  of  "Crusade  for  Development"  urge  thet  e  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  resources  should  be  put  forth  to  accelerate  economic 
development.  Major  social  end  political  benefits  ere  expected  from 
Increases  In  productivity.  The  "Legal  Altruist"  wnphasltes  the  develop- 
amnt  of  effective  international  law.  Those  who  favor  Unilateral  DIs- 
s-n print  end  Pacifism  generally  emphasize  the  morality  of  this  policy, 
but  often  urge  Its  value  on  Instrumental  grounds  as  well. 

A  distinctive  character  1st ie  of  these  themes  is  the  argument 
that  what  Should  be  done  should  be  "for  its  own  sake— but  it  will  have 
rewards."  The  implication  Is  that  policy  can  and  should  be  disinterested, 
and  in  particular  that  the  U.S.  should  offer  assistance  to  existing 
adversaries  as  well  as  allies. 


10J  J.  anti-interventionism  (austere  intervention) 
■~S  27.  skeptical  altruism 

28.  national  interest  (pragmatic  egoism) 


According  to  these  themes  current  U.S.  involvements  abroad 
are  much  less  productive,  less  necessary,  and  possibly  more  counter¬ 
productive  than  Is  corwionly  believed.  These  themes  may  e->phesize  the 
limits  on  V.S.  resources  and  skills  in  foreign  policy,  and  also  the  limits 
on  Others'  capacity  to  benefit  frem  any  disinterested  good  works  the 
U.S.  might  ettempt.  In  Its  foreign  Involvements,  and  perhaps  especially 
in  trying  to  dee!  with  the  internet  conditions  of  other  countries,  U.S. 
policy  should  be  "eustere," 


These  themes  emphasize  the  ca 
end  their  power  to  achieve  them  by  ei 
goals  Include  dampening  the  arms  raci 
securing  e  favorable  environment  for 
Chinese,  German  and  perhaps  Japanese 
together  have  about  half  the  world's 
(which  is  approximately  ten  times  tk 
If  their  economic  and  military  streni 
were  used  cooperatively.  It  is  ealeu 
force  world-wide  agreement  on  the  po 

Both  themes  urge  going  beyond 
to  e  partnership  or  "special  relatioi 
term  dual  hegemony  (synonyms:  condo 
control,  duel  sovereignty).  The  oth 
few  specific  goals  or  to  activities 


fs)  E.  ATLANTIC  COMMUNITY 

9.  PAX  ATLANTICA 

10.  PRAGMATIC 

It.  ATLANTIC  UNION 

12.  EUROPEAN  UNION 

These  themes  stress  the  potent 
"Integrating"  U.S.  and  West  European 
would  present  a  common  front  to  the  i 
Europeen  combination  would  have  the  t 
would  otherwise  remain  mere  aspiratii 
necessary  for  International  arms  coni 

The  thomes  vary  in  their  impl 
ship  role  of  the  United  States,  and  t 
in  the  international  System.  Pax  At 
Sion  of  Pax  Americana.  The  pragmatii 
short-run  measures  to  prolong  the  sti 
involves  a  real  federation  of  sovere 
"inward-looking."  A  European  Union  i 
federation  within  Europe,  and  coo  peri 
equal  partners  of  Europe  and  North  Ar 


8  )  H.  EMPATHETIC  COOPERATION 

20.  EMPATHETIC  PEACE -BUILD  INC 

21.  PLURALISTIC  TOLERATION 

22.  WORLD -COMMUNITY  BUILDING 

These  themes  envisage  the  post 
international  order  by  the  effect  of 
security,  hatred  and  many  other  prob! 
terms  of  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  < 
tives  the  U.S.  might  Inaugurate  a  spi 
good  will.  The  emphas Is  might  be  on 
reciprocal  peacaab lenass ,  or  on  a  lei 
let  live,"  or  on  various  measures  to 
cultural  pre-conditions  for  world  fed 
theme  cited  here  is  to  be  distinguish 
themes  of  altruistic  reform.  This  tv 
conynun  1  ty  will  be  developed  as  icing  a 
persevere  in  their  current  efforts  If 
policies  thet  tend  to  be  divisive.  T 
the  social  justice  and  world  law  vers 
Cetast rophism,"  but  the  prognosis  is 


PROTO -ISOLATION  ISM 
29-  FORTRESS  AMERICA 
30.  I  NO  I ffERENCE 


These  themes  call  for  a  renove 
policies  of  isolation.  There  might  t 
America"  under  contemporary  technoto^ 
a  reversion  to  indifference  and  distr 
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iajl  description  of  the  thirty  bnsp  themes 


.S.-S.U.  PARTNERSHIP  OR  JOINT  CONTROL 
.  HEGEMON IAI 
.  SPECIFIC  OR  CONSENSUAL 

He!*  themes  emphasize  the  corrmon  goats  of  the  U.S.  and  the  S.u. 
r- P**'er  to  achieve  them  by  acting  cooperatively.  The  common 
dude  dampening  the  arms  race,  preventing  nuclaar  holocaust, 
a  favorable  environment  for  domestic  goals,  and  restraining 
German  and  perhaps  Japanese  ambitions.  The  U.S.  and  the  S.U. 
have  about  half  the  world's  CNP  or  about  one  trillion  dollars 
s  approximately  ten  times  that  of  the  nearest  competitor), 
economic  and  military  strength  and  their  political  Influence 
d  cooperatively,  ‘it  is  calculated  that  they  could  induce  or 
rld-wide  agreement  on  the  points  they  are  vitally  interested  In. 

oth  themes  urge  going  beyond  a  detente  (relaxation  of  tension) 
tnershlp  or  "special  relationship.^'  One  theme  envisages  a  long- 
I  hegemony  (synonyms:  condominium,  dyarchy,  extensive  Joint 
dual  sovereignty).  The  other  would  limit  the  partnership  to  a 
ific  goals  or  to  activities  that  others  find  agreeable. 


flANTIC  COMMUNITY 
3.  PAX  ATLANTICA 
3.  PRAGMATIC 
1.  ATLANTIC  UNION 
>.  EUROPEAN  UNION 

hese-themes  stress  the  potentiality  of  coordinating  end  even 
ting"  U.S.  and  West  European  policies.  The  Atlantic  alliance 
ssent  a  cannon  front  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  a  U.S.- 
comb  I  nation  would  have  the  strength  to  achieve  many  goals  that 
herwise  remain  mere  aspirations,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
y  for  International  arms  control  and  European  defense. 

he  themes  vary  in  their  implications  for  the  long-term  leadcr- 
e  of  the  United  States,  and  the  role  of  the  Atlantic  combination 
nternatlona!  system.  Pax  Atlantic*  (9)  Is  a  modified  ver- 
Pax  Americana.  The  pragmatic  them*  (10)  would  concentrate  on 
n  measures  to  prolong  the  status  quo.  An  Atlantic  Union  (II) 
a  real  federation  of  sovereign  nations,  and  might  possibly  be 
looking."  A  European  Union  (II)  suggests  "Integration"  or 
on  within  Europe,  and  cooperation  between  the  more  or  less 
rtners  of  Europe  and  North  America. 


APATHETIC  COOPERATION 
0.  EMPATHETIC  PEACE-BUILDING 

1.  PLURALISTIC  TOLERATION 

2.  WJRU) -COMMUNITY  BUILDING 

hes*  themes  envisage  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful,  honane 
ional  order  by  the  effect  of  Sympathy  or  empathy.  War,  In- 
,  hatred  and  many  other  problems  are  typically  diagnosed  in 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  war.  By  unilateral  initia- 
e  U.S.  might  inaugurate  a  spiraling  process  of  trust  and 
I.  The  emphasis  might  be  on  building  up  an  environment  of 
al  peaceableness,  or  on  a  less  effortful  policy  of  "live  and 
•"  various  measures  to  bring  about  th*  social  and 

pre-conditions  for  world  federation.  The  world  community 
ted  here  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  more  "activist" 

■f  altruistic  reform.  This  theme  estimates  that  a  world 
y  will  be  developed  as  long  as  the  U.S.  and  other  countries 
e  in  their  current  efforts  toward  that  end,  and  give  up 
that  tend  to  be  divisive.  Th*  goal  Is  similar  to  that  of 
*1  justice  end  world  law  versions  of  "Provisional 
'Phism."  but  the  prognosis  is  much  more  optimistic. 


’ROTO -ISOLATIONISM 
>9.  FORTRESS  AMERICA 
10.  INOIFFERENCE 

These  themes  cell  for  a  renovation  of  America's  earlier 
i  of  isolation.  There  might  be  an  effort  to  create  a  "Fortress 
'under  contemporary  technological  conditions,  or  there  might  be 
Hon  to  Indifference  and  distrust  of  th*  outlsde  world. 


C.  ACTIVE  ANT  I -COMMUNISM 

5.  GEOPOLITICAL 

6.  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

Proponents  of  this  theme  perceive  Communism  as  still  the 
main  threat  to  th*  well-being  of  the  US.  and  other  countries,  and 
as  the  major  factor  of  international  disorder.  The  current  detente 
Is  Seen  as  a  relatively  superficial  phenomenon.  Although  It  might 
contribute  lo  Western  demoralization,  the  detente  is  not  expected 
to  last  for  more  than  a  few  years. 

Reducing  Communism  to  impotence  Is  advocated  as  the  primary 
goal  of  the  U.S.  and  a  broad  coalition  of  countries.  Opportunities 
for  a  "rollback"  should  be  sought,  and  psychological  and  moral  pres¬ 
sures  to  thwart  Cotitnunlsm  should  be  stimulated  on  a  global  scale. 
Either  the  geopolitical  or  the  psychological  aspects  of  this  struggle 
might  be  emphasized. 

Proponents  of  this  theme  might  vary  somewhat  In  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Soviet  Union,  or  Communist  China,  or 
the  transnational  Communist  movement  presents  the  major  threat.  They 
might  also  emphasize  either  political,  military  and  psychological 
"confrontation,"  or  attempts  to  set  In  motion  some  far-reaching 
processes  of  change  within  the  Conmunlst  orbit. 


(6)  F.  PROVISIONAL  CATASTROPHISM 

13.  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

14.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  WORLD  LAW 

15.  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

16.  SOCIAL  ORDER 

This  cluster  of  attitudes  considers  the  current  international 
system  as  very  likely  to  "blow  up"  In  some  extremely  disastrous  manner, 
unless  something  Is  done  about  the  various  problem  areas  and  stresses 
that  exist  today.  The  first  two  variations  perceive  as  potentially 
dangerous  the  enormous  and  growing  Income  disparities  In  the  world 
(stress  on  "Social  Justice")  and  the  Increasing  lethality  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  modern  weapons  (emphasis  on  "Arms  Control  and  world  law"). 

The  other  two  variations  we  consider  (“National  Interest"  and  "Social 
Order")  might  At  least  in  some  ways  be  reactions  against  the  first  two 
positions:  unless  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  U.S.  national  interest, 
or  to  governing  people  rather  than  being  "permissive"  with  them,  disas- 
ter  may  indeed  ensue. 

In  all  cases  the  emphasis  is  on  the  likelihood  of  there  beinq 
a  disaster  under  current  programs  and  on  the  possibility  of  averting 
this  disaster  through  a  change  in  policy. 


(O  I.  PRUDENT  INTERNATIONALISM 

23.  arms  control 

24.  CONSERVATIVE 

25.  EUROPE-CENTERED 

26.  CONCERT  Of  POWERS 


These  themes  arc  charac ter i zed  by  a  desire  to  maintain  a  world 
of  detente,  and  make  it  even  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  and  secure,  but 
with  a  restr.cted  U.S.  role  In  the  Internal  ional  system.  (.v  sagacious, 
flexible,  conciliatory  action,  among  the  major  states,  the  worst  calami¬ 
ties  can  be  prevented  and  recurrent  problem,  handled  In  «  reasonable  way. 
By  prudence--deccnt,  cautious  scll-reqard--u.S.  costs  and  risks  In  the 
international  system  might  be  relieved  without  any  basic  re-design  o< 
policy. 


The  emphasis  might  be  on  nuclear  arms  control,  especially  re¬ 
tarding  proliferation;  sound  Internal ional  finance  and  capital  develop¬ 
ment;  cooperation  with  a  stable  Western  Europe,  or  cooperation  among 
major  power.  Including  one  or  more  Asian  ones. 
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The1 'Prudential  Internationalist11  Perspective 


(This  page  folds  out.) 


THE  "PRUDENTIAL  INTER NATION 


05UMMARY  OF  "PRUDENTIAL  INTERNATIONALIST"  BNSP 

1.  RELATIVELY  ECLECTIC — *OT  SOME  IDEOLOGY;  RELATIVELY 
PRAGMATIC—  BUT  SOME  PROGRAMS 

2.  MELIORIST— NOT  RADICAL  (THE  POLITICS  OF  GRAOUAL 
CHANGE  AND  THE  LESSER  EVIL) 

3.  PLAN  ON  HUDDLING  THROUGH  BUT  PLAN  THE  MUDDLING 
THROUGH  (THE  PRE-CRISIS  IMPROVISATION) 

4.  BNSP  MORE  THAN  8WSP 

5.  POLITICS— BUT  ALSO  POLICIES 

6.  SKEPTICAL  OF  GRAND  DESIGNS— BUT  CONCERNED  WITH  THE 
LONG-TERM  STABILITY  OF  THE  SYSTEM  (AUSTERE  PRAG¬ 
MATIC  PROVISIONAL  CATASTROPHtSM) 

7.  SYSTEM  BARGAINING  ANO  A  SENSE  OF  THE  RULES 

8.  EXTENDED  DETERRENCE?  ARMS  RACE?  PROLIFERATION? 


G 


THREE  BASIC  VIEWS  OF  The  FUTURE  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  ORDER 


O 


A'S 


1 


I.  BASICALLY  STABLE— MODIF  I  CAT  IONS  ONLY 


2.  BASICALLY  UNSTABLE-DISRUPTIVE  CHANGE 
LIKELY 


3.  EITHER/OR  (PROVISIONAL  CATASTROPHtSM— 
RELATIVELY  UNSTABLE  BUT  EVOLUTION 
POSSIBLE) 


j 

2.  A  cm 


3 .  NOBOl 

I*.  OTHE1 2 3 4 5 * 7 8 9 
PA 
ST, 


© 


HOW  STABLE  I S  THE  INTERNAT I OKAL  SYSTEM? 


5.  EVER 

6.  EVER 


NATIONAL  INTEREST  IN  AMELIORATING  THREAT-SYSTEM 

1. 

WHAT  IS  A  CHANGE? 

DETERRENT  OR  DETENTE?  BOTH— ANO  NEITHER 

2. 

HOW  BIG  A  DISTURBANCE 

IS  HEEDED  FOR  SUCH 

A  CHANGE? 

3. 

HOW  LIKELY  IS  SUCH  AN 

EVENT? 

4. 

HOW  SOON? 

S. 

WHAT  THEN? 

Q 


STARTING  POINTS:  WHERE  ARE  WE? 
(THE  CURRENT  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM) 


1.  NATION  STATE  AS  BASIC  UNIT  CHARACTERIZED  BY 

TERRITORIALITY 

SOVEREIGNTY 

CENTER  OF  LOYALTY  AND  PROTECTION 
SOME  SELF-DETERMINATION 

2.  MORE  THAN  IOO  NATION  STATES 

3.  EACH  NATION  THE  JUDGE  OF  ITS  OWN  CAUSE 

4.  LIMITED  INTERNATIONAL  AUTHORITY 

5.  SOME  BIPOLARITY;  SOME  MULTIPOLARITY 

b.  DILEMMAS  OF  COMPETITION  AND  COOPERATION 

7.  SOME  BALANCING  PROCESSES 

8.  SOME  SELF-RESTRAINT  ANO  SELF-DETERRENCE 


0  DIRECTIONS:  HOW  DO  WE  BEGIN?  ^  R 

A.  BROAD  CONSENSUS:  i 

I.  REDUCE  THE  CHANCE  OF  ACCIDENTAL  WAR  ? 


(AND  DECREASE  DETERRENCE) 

2.  INCREASE  ECONOMIC  WELL-BEING  OF  THE  WORLD 

1 

NATU 

(AND  INCREASE  NTH  COUNTRIES) 

3-  STRENGTHEN  THE  RULE  OF  LAW 

2. 

AIDE 

(AND  ACCEPT  DISADVANTAGES) 

3. 

NEGO 

REASONABLE  COMPROMISES: 

1.  DISCOURAGE  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

4. 

CRIS 

(AND  LIVE  WITH  ALLIANCE  PROBLEMS) 

2.  ENCOURAGE  EUROPEAN  UNITY 

i. 

"CON 

(AND  RISK  A  SPLIT  ALONG  THE  ATLANTIC) 

3.  COOPERATE  IN  U.S.-S.U.  DETENTE 

(ANO  HASTEN  POLYCENTRISM  ON  BOTH  SIDES) 

HARSH  CHOICES: 

t. 

"ARM 

3 

1.  U.S.-S.U.  PARTIAL  CONDOMINIUM  ('HO  riRST  USE") 

(AND  DECREASE  THE  PROTECTION  OF  EUROPE) 

2.  INCREASE  WEST  GERMAN  STRENGTH 

(AND  RISK  VIOLENT  RE-UNIF 1  CAT  ION) 

3.  PRESERVE  U.S.  "DAMAGE-LIMITING"  OPTION 

(AND  CONTINUE  THE  ARMS  RACE) 

■; 

9.  THE  WAR  SYSTEM 
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iDENTIAL  INTERNATIONALIST11  PERSPECTIVE 


A'S  EGOTIST  I  CAL  "PREF ERCNCE"  IN  A  SYSTEM'S 
BARGAINING  SITUATION 


ONLY 

CHANGE 

)PHISM-- 
.UT ION 

YSTEM? 


1.  A  "CHEATS,"  BUT  NOBODY  ELSE  IS  INDUCED  TO  CHEAT 

BY  HIS  EXAMPLE. 

2.  A  CHEATS,  AND  ONEY  VERY  FEW  ARE  INDUCED  TO  CHEAT 

BY  HIS  EXAMPLE. 

3.  NOBODY  CHEATS. 

U.  OTHERS  CHEAT,  BUT  IF  A  WERE  TO  JOIN  THEM.  THIS 
PARTICULAR  PRECEDENT  WOULD  ENDANGER  THE 
STABILITY  OF  THE  SYSTEMS,  SO  A  DOES  NOT  CHEAT. 

5.  EVERYBODY  CHEATS. 

6.  EVERYBODY  CHEATS  BUT  A. 


ED  FOR  SUCH 


]  IN? 


© 


ROUTES:  HOW  DIO  "WE"  GET  THERE? 


YAR 

THE  WORLD 


MS) 

LANTIC) 

TH  SIDES) 


I  NATURAL  EVOLUTION 

2.  AIDED  EVOLUTION 

3.  NEGOTIATION 


} 


A.  CRISES  AND  shall  wars 

5.  "CONTROLLED"  WARS 

6.  "armageddons” 


} 


"PEACEFULLY" 


"VIOLENTLY" 


NO  FIRST  USE") 
F  EUROPE) 

ON) 

OPTION 


A.  STARTING  POINTS:  WHERE  ARE  WE?  (I.E.,  CURRENT  STATUS) 
WHERE  ARE  WE  GOING  NOW?  (I.E.,  CURRENT  TRENDS) 

/ 

B.  DIRECTIONS:  HOW  DO  WE  BEGIN?  (I.E.,  POLICY 
RECOMMENDATIONS) 

C.  ROUTES:  HOW  DO  WE  GET  THERE?  (I.E.,  PLANS,  PROGRAMS, 
AND  PROJECTIONS) 

D.  DESTINATIONS:  WHERE  DO  WE  WANT  TO  GO?— OR  WHAT  DO 
WE  WANT  TO  AVOID? 


(?)  ALTERNATIVE  SYSTEM  ENDPOINTS:  HOW  WILL  ESCALATI 
BE  HANDLED  IN  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  CENTURY?  WHAT 
WILL  BE  THE  ROLE  OF  FORCE  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM? 


MINOR  MODIFICATION  OF  CURRENT  SYSTEM 


2.  ALL-OUT  WAR  SYSTEM  WITHERS  AWAY 

A.  UNIVERSAL  DETERRENCE— GALLOIS  WORLDS 
8.  RULE  OF  LAW 

C.  PLURALISTIC  SECURITY  COMMUNITY 

D.  RULE  OF  FAIT  ACCOMPLI  (INTERNAL  WAR) 

E.  INSTRUMENTAL  WARS  (RATIONAL  SELF-INTEREST  RESTRAINTS) 

F.  AGONISTIC  WARS  (LIMITED  BY  ABSOLUTE  RULES 

G.  POTLATCH  WARS  (SPACE,  FOREIGN  A|0,  "SHOWY"  SYSTEMS , 
ETC.) 

H.  OTHER  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CENTRAL  WAR 

3.  OTHER  BASIC  CHANGE  IN  SYSTEM 

A.  BLOC  SYSTEMS  (WITH  RESTRAINTS  AND  RITUALS) 

B.  COMMUNITY  SANCTIONS  (E.G.,  NO  FIRST  USE  BY  ANYONE) 

C.  CONDOMINIUMS  (U.S.-S.U.?,  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY’.  U.N.7) 

D.  CONCERT  OF  (LARGE  OR  SMALL)  POWERS 

E.  "WORLD  GOVERNMENT" 

F.  WORLD  EMPIRE  (OR  EMPIRES) 

G.  OISARMED,  BUT  "UNCONTROLLED"  NATIONS 

H.  ELIMINATION  OR  CONTROL  OF  WEAPONS  OF  HASS  DESTRUCTION 
BY  AGREEMENT  OR  REVULSION  FOLLOWING  A  LARGE  SETBACK 
TO  CIVILIZATION 


z 
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The  "Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist11  Perspective 


(This  page  folds  out.) 


© 


SOME  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  'AUSTERE  PRAGMATIC 
INTERVENTIONIST"  POLICY 


1.  CONFLICT  IS  INHERENT  IN  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER . 

2.  POLITICS  IS  THE  ADJUSTMENT,  CONTAINMENT, 
RESOLUTION,  OR  PROSECUTION  OF  THIS  CONFLICT 
BY  A  VARIETY  Of  MATERIAL  ENOS. 

J.  THE  NECESSARY  GOU.S  OF  POLITICAL  POLICY  THEN 
ARE  MULTIPLE,  LIMITED,  AND  TRANSITORY— NOT 
GENERAL  AND  PERMANENT. 

U.  POLITICAL  ACTIONS  MUST  BE  SUBJECTED  TO 
SPECIFIC  MORAL  JUOCEMENTS.  BUT  CONFLICTS 
OF  MORAL  VALUES  ONLY  PARTIALLY  AND 
TRANSIENTLY  COINCIDE  WITH  THE  CONFLICTS 
OF  POLITICS. 


(?)  RUSSIA 

POWERFUL,  DISORIENTED,  ERRATIC,  CONSERVATIVE 
-IMPENDING  "CRISIS  OF  IDENTITY" 

CHINA 

RHETORICALLY  RADICAL,  CONSERVATIVE  IN  POLICY, 
LIMITED  IN  POWER.  REACTING  TO  WESTERN 
SOC ID-CULTURAL  DISRUPTION,  HUMILIATIONS 

THIRD  WORLD 

CULTURALLY  DISORIENTED,  REACTIVE,  SUSCEPTIBLE  TO 
HYSTERICAL  POLITICS,  IMMUNE  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
DISCIPLINE 
EUROPE 

POWERFUL,  SECURE,  BRILLIANT,  DANGEROUS 


THE  "AUSTERE  PRAGMATIC  INTERVl 


Q  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  SO 

1.  ATTAINABLE,  UNSENT  I  MEN 

2.  SERIOUS,  UNSENTIMENTAL 

3.  A  SENSE  OF  IRONY 


O 


WHAT  FOREIGN  POLICY  CAN  ACCOMPLISH 


MAKE  WAR 

CONTAIN  CONFLICT,  DISORDER 

SECURE  AGREEMENTS  OF  COOPERATION,  COLLABORATION 

SECURE  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  CONFLICTING  INTERESTS  AND  AMBITIONS 

HARM  OPPONENTS  THROUGH  ECONOMIC,  POLITICAL,  AMD 
PROPAGANDA  MEASURES 

SUPPORT  FRIENDS 


(7)  TOWARD  A  NEW  PI 

1.  DO  LESS,  NOT  MORE— "EMOTIONAL  01 

2.  DEFEND  PRIMARY  AMERICAN  INTERES' 
WITH  DECISION,  TOUGHNESS,  EFFIC 


3.  LIMIT  AMBITIONS,  EXPECTATIONS 
•J  * 

L.  PROMOTE  PRIMARY  BALANCE  OF  POWE 


5.  ENCOURAGE  OR  WELCOME  LOCAL  S,TRE 
OF  RESPONSIBILITY,  POLITICAL  pl| 

6.  SEEK  "NORMAL  I  TAT  IONS",— SUB  ST  |  Tlj 
MILITARY  CONSTRAINTS 

N 

A 

7.  SEE  AMERICAN  POWER  AS  "STRATEGlI 
MAINTAINING  BALANCE 0  PLURALITY 

8.  UNDERSTAND  ROREIGN  AID  AS  (I)  I! 

A  LIMITED  POLITICAL  INSTRUMENT 
A  HUMAN,  CHARITABLE  OBLIGATION 

9.  VALUE  EriSTING  CONVENTIONS  AND | 
OVER  HYPOTHETICAL  REFORMS  OF 


I 


:  PRAGMATIC  INTERVENTIONIST11  PgRSPEC.TH/F 
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)  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  SOUND  POLICY 

ATTAINABLE,  UNSENTIMENTAL  GOALS 

SERIOUS,  UNSENTIMENTAL  ASSESSMENTS  OF  CONDITIONS 

A  SENSE  OF  IRONY 


(7)  THE  PURPOSE  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 
IS  TO  DEFEND  A  CIVIL  COMMUNITY— 

1 .  TO  ENSURE  ITS  SAFETY  FROM  EXTERNAL  DANGER 

2.  TO  SECURE  THE  CONDITIONS  IN  WHICH  THE 

EXCELLENCE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  ITSELF  MAY 

BE  SOUGHT 


ION 

MBITIONS 

AND 


7 

(?)  WHAT  FOREIGN  POLICY  CANNOT  ACCOMPLISH 

MAKE  ETERNAL  PEACE 
MAKE  THE  WORLD  DEMOCRATIC 
MAKE  OTHER  SOCIETIES: 

1 .  JUST 

2.  POLITICALLY  COMPETENT 

3.  INDUSTRIALLY,  ECONOMICALLY  ADEPT 
G,  SELF-RESPECTING,  SELF-CONFIDENT 
MAKE  OUR  OWN  SOCIETY  'WAT,"  HAPPY 


TOWARD  A  HEW  POLICY 
i,  NOT  MORE— "EMOTIONAL  DISENGAGEMENT" 

PRIMARY  AMERICAN  INTERESTS  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
VISION,  TOUGHNESS,  EFFICIENCY 

AMBITIONS,  EXPECTATIONS 

E  PRIMARY  BALANCE  OF  POWER  AMONG  NATIONS 

AGE  OR  WELCOME  LOCAL  STRENGTHS,  LOCAL  ASSUMPTIONS 
PONSIBILITY,  POLITICAL  PLURAUSM 

NORMAL  I  EAT  IONS"— SUBSTITUTION  Of  POLITICAL  FOR 
RY  CONSTRAINTS 

ERICAN  POWER  AS  "STRATEGIC  RESERVE"  OEVOTEO  TO 
INING  BALANCED  PLURALITY  OF  POWER  IN  THE  WORLO 

TANO  FOREIGN  AIO  AS  (I)  IN  SPECIFIC  SITUATIONS, 
TED  POLITICAL  INSTRUMENTALITY  (?)  IN  GENERAL, 

N,  CHARITABLE  OBLIGATION 

EXISTING  CONVENTIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  ORDER 
YPOTHETICAL  REFORMS  Of  THE  FUTURE 


(IT)  SOME  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTIVES  Of 

V'  "AUSTERE  PRAGMATIC  INTERVENTIONIST" 

POLICY 

I .  SOVIET  MILITARY  POWER  CONTAINED,  LIMITED  TO  SOVIET 
TERRITORY,  BY— 

A  U.S.  MILITARY  PARITY  OR  SUPERIORITY; 

B.  EUROPEAN  DETERRENT  FORCES; 

C.  CENTRAL  EUROPEAN  POLITICAL  SETTLEMENT  WHICH  PROVIDES 
REALISTIC  SECURITY  GUARANTEES  TO  THE  U.S.S.R. 

?.  EUROPEAN  STABILITY  PROMOTED  BY— 

A.  GERMAN  RECONCILIATION  WITH  FRANCE,  U.K.,  ITALY; 

B.  PROBLEM  OF  GERMAN  UNITY  GIVEN  CONDITIONAL  SOLUTION. 

C.  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  EUROPE  OF  U.S.  AND  SOVIET  TROOPS. 

3.  CHINESE  AGGRESSIONS  CONTAINED,  BUT  — 

A.  CHINESE  ASSERTIONS  OF  HOSTILITY  AND  QUEST  FOR 
INFLUENCE  MET  WITHOUT  HYSTERIA; 

B.  AUTONOMOUS  REGIONAL  COUNTERVAILING  POWERS  FORCED 
10  TAKE  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  THEIR  OWN  INTERESTS. 

U .  THIRO  WORLO  DISORDERS  DEFINED  AS  Of  PRIMARY  INTEREST 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ONLY  WHEN  THEY  JEOPARDISE 
INTERNATIONAL  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 


The  “Aggressive  Democrat"  Perspective 


(This  page  folds  out.) 


THE  "AGGRESSIVE  DEMOCI 


0  -a- 

lO-.i  MfNj  -  '  I  0*1 
EMPERORS  Vi.  CmURCH 
KINGS  VS.  NG6LES 
MOSLEMS  VS.  CM# I  ST  IANS 
REPUBLICANS  vs.  aristocrats 


VK  TOR 

NAT  10*.  STATE 
BOURGEOISIE 

Christians 

REPUBLICANS 


( 0  v 

^  IN  FACT,  the  TWENTY-TWO-YEAR  ERA  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  AND 
The  NAPOLEONIC  EMPIRE  LABORED  MORE  FORCEFULLY  I  HAN  THE  ERA 
OF  LOUIS  XIV  FOR  THE  UNITY  Of  THE  WHITE  WORLO.  IT  HAD  AT  ITS 
DISPOSAL  THE  NEW  MAGIC  FORMULA  Of  SOCIAL  UPHEAVAL.  WITH  ITS 
AID,  FRANCE  IN  OECLINE  PRODUCED  A  REJUVENATED  MILITARY  POWER 
THAT  TOWERED  ABOVE  THOSE  Of  HER  CONTINENTAL  ADVERSARIES.  BY 
THE  SAME  MEANS,  SHE  ALSO  GENERATED  AN  IDEOLOGICAL  POWER  WHICH 
MULTIPLIED  HER  MATERIAL  STRENGTH  MANY  TIMES  OVER.  JUST  AS 
THE  MAGNETIC  MOUNTAIN  IN  THE  LEGEND  DRAWS  THE  IRON  PARTS  FROM 
A  SHIP,  CAUSING  IT  TO  COLLAPSE,  SO  FRENCH  PROPAGANDA  DIS¬ 
RUPTED  THE  IDEOLOGICAL  FORCES  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE.  NAPOLEON 
UNDERSTOOD  HOW  TO  WIELD  THIS  PROPAGANDA.  AND  THE  BOUQUET  OF 
REVOLUTIONARY  ACHIEVEMENTS  LOOKED  ALL  THE  MORE  ALLURING  IN 
HIS  HAND  FOR  BEING  WELL  ARRANGED  ANO  FIRMLY  ROUNO.  THERE 
WAS  NOT  A  COUNTRY  IN  WHICH  THE  NEW  EMPIRE  DID  NOT  FIND  A 
POWERFUL  BOOY  OF  SUPPORTERS. 


—LUDWIG  DEHIO,  THE  PRECARIOUS  BALANCE !  1962 
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0  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  DURING  ThE  OETENTE 

MUCH  INDEPENDENT  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  AND  Cl'N  BITTER  QUARRELS 
AMONG  THEMSELVES 

INROAOS  OF  WESTERN  MUSIC.  POETRY.  ETC. 

DEMOCRACY  IS  STILL  THE  ••ENEMY"  TO  WSf  TCvERNMEriTS .  NOT  SO 
MUCH  AS  A  DRIVING  FORCE  WHICH  MOil.NT:  INVASIONS  FROM 
ABROAD,  BUT  INTERNALLY 

LITTLE  VISIBLE  PRESSURE  ON  FELLOW  COmmui.'I  :■  c  GOVERNMENT'.  IN 
FAVOR  OF  POLITICAL  CONCESSIONS  TO  THE  W{  ST  (MUCH  PRESSURE 
FROM  CHINA  TO  BE  HARDER  ON  THE  WEST) 

NO  RECORD  OF  SIDING  WITH  THE  WEST  IN  CONFRONTATIONS  ANYWHERE 

against  a  fellow  communist  (even  after  sino-soviet  split, 

RUSSIA  WOULD  NOT  REGISTER  OPPOSITION  TO  CHINA  FOR  ITS 
INVASION  OF  INDIA) 

communist  GOVERNMENTS  "LEGITIMATIZED '  AT  hOm£  ANC  ABROAD 


0  "WESTERN  BLOC"  STATES  DURING  THE  DETENTE  (j 

COMPLETE  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY— TRADE  WITH  ALL  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  || 
INCLUDING  NORTH  VIETNAM  Of 

i 

LARGE-SCALE  ATTEMPTS  AT  CULTURAL  AND  SCHOLARLY  EXCHANGES  P( 

(REJECTED  BY  CHINA)  C( 

Of 

COMMUNISM  AND  COMMUNIST  GOVERNMENTS  NO  LONGER  CONSIDERED  TO  j 

BE  THE  "ENEMY"  (IN  SOME  SENSE  tVEN  IN  GERMANY)  Cli 


MUCH  PRESSURE  BROUGHT  TO  BEAR  (PARTICULARLY  ON  ThE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  PERHAPS  SOON  ON  GERMANY)  TO  BE  "REASONABLE"  IN 
DEALING  WITH  COMMUNISTS 

SWITCHING  OF  SIDES  IN  CONFRONTATIONS  WITH  COMMUNISTS 
(FRENCH  AND  NLF  ADVOCATE  SIMILAR  AIMS  FOR  VIETNAM) 


ST 


I 


0 

THl  DISAPPOINTMENT  over  ThC  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  ThE  DEMOCRACIES 
ALSO  INFLUENCES  the  VALUE  JUDGMENT  ON  DEMOCRACY  AS  A  FORM  0‘ 
GOVERNMENT  "YOU  ARGUl  AMONG  YOURSELVES  WHILE  THE  RUSSIANS  ACT"-- 
THIS  WAS  THC  AfPCATCOLY  HEARD  REACTION  IN  CAST  GERMANY,  10 
FOREIGN  POLICY  BUNDESTAG  DEBATES  WHICH  wEFE  -ISO  CARRICO  OVER 
ThC  EAST  GERMAN  RADIO.  ...  Sl'CH  REMARKS  DO  NOT  CONSTITUT'  a 

writing  orr  of  democracy,  mwcvip,  it  would  oangcrous  ir 

OVERLOOK  THE  (APPARENTLY!  GREATER  1  FF 1 C 11  •  EN'  :■  j  0>  '  Hi  EAS’EV. 
FORM  W  A  STATE  ImAT  IS  ALMOST  DECISIVELY  l"P<>TA'.t  T  (,  h;i.<AN' 
BUNGS  WHO  AR;  SO  IMMEDIATELY  T  DUE  HE  0  PY  T"i  CONFLICT  EtTwEEN 
IASI  and  WEST.  ThE  PFRPE  T'*AL  ACT  I V  :?.CSE  ,  AGCRf  SSI  V'N;  SS  AM- 
THE  VICTORIOUS  S‘lp-;  UNIT  DIVE  0'  T«<  CO"Mi-M  ST'  AS 

orptiio  ic  r  ags  ie  ■■■’,'  or  th  ,  •. : ,  i‘-E  omen  -  si  '  re  l-'. 

W:  LPL'SSN1  :  (1  ITS  -LG.'  1  •••IT  IONS  WILMS-  *  -.V  ' 

Tni  -  Li  T  u-  *  uC;'S  If  ’  '•  TMi  ..ST,  Tu;.!  (>,  ....  SO"  .  • *•*  I  I. 

Yp  li  •  -*A  I N  IN  T  nL  -.N "  ’0  wO'-i  f'"  I  *  • -w  *  I  ••0*.t'  •  *•*•••-  I-S", 

-.I-.;,  ini-.,  an  .  i  I......  i.  •  <  .'I.  !•  •  ■  *  **  '*■••• 

Vl.liON  ’-'-I  1-lS  II"1  TmiY  ■>•  IN  'V.  •  •> 
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SCHISMATIC  MOVEMENTS 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  I9G6  DURING  THE  GREEK  COMMUNIST  CIVIL  WAR 
AND  THC  BERLIN  BLOCKADE  -  THE  YEAR  OF 
THl  CZ  E  (  MOSLOVAK I  AN  COUr 


•1 


CHINA  -  Ij'.O  VMIll  CHINA  W.NS  MING  POTCOllED  AROUND 

THE  WPRID  -  UNITED  STATES  SIGNED  DIM NSI 
TREATY  GUARANTtl INC  NAT10NA. ,E T  (HINA 


RUMANIA  -  •  •  l.'ALl  any  ili'.t  RIlAllfll.'  . .  1 1-  1>-| 


1  ■  p  NY. 

j'.  I  -t  L-'-.’l  O'. 
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WEST  SI  'll  AS  w|  have  HAD  with  >  01  AND 
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IE  REVOLUTION  AND 

my  :han  tm£  era 
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■HEAVAL.  WITH  ITS 
EO  MILITARY  POWER 
.  ADVERSARIES.  BY 
OGICAL  POWER  WHICH 
;  OVER.  JUST  AS 
HE  IRON  PARTS  FROM 
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'  round,  there 
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BALANCE,  l%2 
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...IT  IS  ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THEIR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
THAT  DEMOCRACIES  APPEAR  TO  HE  DECIOEDLY  INFERIOR  TO  OTHER  GOV¬ 
ERNMENTS.  EXPERIENCE,  INSTRUCTION,  AND  HABIT  ALMOST  ALWAYS 
SUCCEEO  IN  CREATING  IN  A  DEMOCRACY  A  HOMELY  SPECIES  OF  PRACTI¬ 
CAL  WISDOM  AND  THAT  SCIENCE  OF  THE  PETTY  OCCURRENCES  OF  LIFE 
WHICH  IS  CALLED  GOOD  SENSE.  GOOO  SENSE  MAY  SUFFICE  TC  DIRECT 
THE  ORDINARY  COURSE  OF  SOCIETY;  ANO  AMONG  A  PEOPLE  WHOSE  EDU¬ 
CATION  IS  COMPLETEO.  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  DEMOCRATIC  LIBERTY  IN 
THE  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  HAY  MORE  THAN  COMPENSATE 
FOR  THE  EVILS  INHERENT  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT.  BUT  IT  IS 
NOT  ALWAYS  SO  IN  THE  RELATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 


O 


MILIEU  OF  CURRENT  CONFRONTATION 


NO  FIRM  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  ON  EITHER  SICE 

SCHISMATIC  MOVEMENTS— "TITOISM"  VS.  "MAOISM,"  "MOISM" 
NO  HERETICAL  MOVEMENTS 


ONE-PARTY  GOVERNMENTS  VS.  MULTIPARTY  DEMOCRACIES 


COMMUNISM  VS.  "REALISM,"  "DETENTE  INITIATIVES,"  ETC. 
OPTIMISTS  VS.  PESSIMISTS 
EXTREMISM  VS.  INOFFENSIVE  REASONABLENESS 


FOREIGN  POLITICS  DEMANO  SCARCELY  ANY  OF  THOSE  QUALITIES 
WHICH  ARE  PECULIAR  TO  A  DEMOCRACY;  THEY  REQUIRE,  ON  THE  CON¬ 
TRARY,  THE  PERFECT  USE  OF  ALMOST  ALL  THOSE  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  DE¬ 
FICIENT.  DEMOCRACY  IS  FAVORABLE  TO. ..ALL  THESE  ARE  ADVANTAGES 
WHICH  HAVE  ONLY  AN  INOIRECT  INFLUENCE  OVER  THE  RELATIONS  WHICH 
ONE  PEOPLE  BEARS  TO  ANOTHER.  BUT  A  DEMOCRACY  CAN  ONLY  WITH 
GREAT  DIFFICULTY  REGULATE  THE  DETAILS  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  UNDER¬ 
TAKING,  PERSEVERE  IN  A  FIXED  DESIGN,  AND  WORK  OUT  ITS  EXECUTION 
IN  SPITE  OF  SERIOUS  OBSTACLES.  IT  CANNOT  COMBINE  ITS  MEASURES 
WITH  SECRECY  OR  AWAIT  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES  WITH  PATIENCE.  THESE 
ARE  QUALITIES  WHICH  MORE  ESPECIALLY  BELONG  TO  AN  INDIVIDUAL  OR 
AN  ARISTOCRACY;  ANO  THEY  ARE  PRECISELY  THE  QUALITIES  BY  WHICH 
A  NATION.  LIKE  AN  INDIVIDUAL,  ATTAINS  A  DOMINANT  POSITION. 

—ALEXIS  OE  TOCQUEVI LLE .  DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA 


"RESOLVE"  VS.  "ANCIEN  REGIME  MORALE"’ 

"PROGRAM"  VS.  NO  PROGRAM 

"REVISIONISM"  VS.  STATUS  QUO 

UNITED  NATIONS  SYNDROME 
GOOD  CITIZEN  OR  ABDICATOR? 

DETFNTE  POLICIES  — 

0..  WHICH  SIDE  DOES  POLITICAL  EVOLUTION  OCCUR  FASTER? 


,  THE  OETENTE 
I  ALL  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 


SCHOLARLY  EXCHANCES 


1  LONGER  CONSIDERED  TO 
IN  GERMANY) 

JLARLY  OH  THE  UNITED 
I  TO  BE  "REASONABLE"  IN 


VITH  COMMUNISTS 
MS  FOR  VIETNAM) 


O 


EFFECTS  ON  MORA*  £  Q? 


0 


IGNORING  ASPIRATIONS  OF  DEMOCRACIES  W«IL£  BEING  SOLICITOUS 
Or  "LEGITIMATE  ASPIRATIONS"  OF  COMMUNISTS 


PLAYING  UP  DEFICIENCIES  OF  NONCOMMUNIST  GOVERNMENTS  IN 
CONFRONTATIONS  WITm  COMMUNISTS,  WHILE  PLAYING  DOWN  THE 
OPPONENTS'  DEFICIENCIES 


CHOOSING  TO  FIGHT  "THE  NEXT  TIME" 

EXCESSIVE  FEAR  OF  ANO  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  "GC T - I T -OvE R -W I T h" 
SYNDROMC 

CONSTANT  AND  INAPPROPRIATE  INTRODUCTION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
INTO  THE  DIALOGUE 


"....the  EVENTS  IN  VIETNAT  ."-'SO  WORRY  US  GRAVELY.  WL,  IOC, 
ARE  A  DIVIDED  COUNTRY  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  TmE  COMMUNIST  EMPIRE. 
FROM  ALL  THAT  IS  HAPPENING  IN  VIETNAM  WE  MUST,  THEREFORE, 

OF  NECESSITY  DRAW  CONCLUSIONS  ANO  ASK  OURSELVES  THE  ALARM- 
INC  QUESTION  IF  ALL  THIS  COULD  NOT  HAPPEN  IN  A  DIFFERENT 
FORM  IN  OUR  COUNTRY." 

DR.  HEINRICH  KRONE 
FORMER  CHAIRMAN, 

FRC  DEFENSE  COUNCIL 


RECOGNIZING  SANCTUARY  BCHINO  THE  IRON  CURTAIN  hmERE  PROP- 
LENS  CAN  BE  SOlVEO  LEISURELY  WITHOUT  OUTSIDE  INTERFERENCE 
WHILE  THOSE  IN  THE  FREE  WORLD  MUST  BE  SOIVEC  IMMEDIATELY 
UNDER  COMMUNIST  PRESSURE  and  EVEN  UNDER  TIE  PRESSURE  C'E 
CIVIL  WAR 
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Communist,!.  China  and  Russia: 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Prudential  Internationalist' 


Chart  i  records  the  belief  that  there  wi li  be  an  intense  erosion  of 
the  cohesive  communist  mentality  and  enthusiasm  that  pervaded  the  commun¬ 
ist  movement  since  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century.  Even  more 
than  in  the  past  national  communist  parties  will  see  an  advantage  in  going 
their  own  way  and  there  will  be  little  remaining  elan  in  the  Marxist  move¬ 
ment.  This  will  be  true  not  only  in  Europe  and  Asia  but  in  other  areas  of 
the  Third  World.  The  significance  of  this  in  operational  terms  is  that 
the  communist  hierarchy  will  lose  its  unity  as  schismatic  movements  develop, 
not  only  among  the  intellectuals  where  communism  will  become  "square"  but 
also  amongst  the  workers.  One  reason  for  the  loss  of  morale  of  eommunist 
movements  will  be  their  inability  to  compete  politically,  economically  and 
technologically  with  the  Western  and  even  the  non-Western  democracies. 

Chart  2  takes  a  look  at  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  still  the  domi¬ 
nant  communist  power  in  terms  of  military  capabilities,  and  therefore 
can  be  said  to  maintain  sane  position  of  leadership.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  being  challenged  by  other  communist  powers.  The  Soviet 
Union's  response  to  that  challenge  is  damaged- by  its  poor  "image" 
in  a  number  of  areas.  5ror  example,  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  econ¬ 
omy  is  relatively  slow  and  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  reform  which 
thus  far  has  not  been  institutionalized.  Agriculture  also  is  in  a 
sorry  state.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  population  is  asking  for 
more  consumer  goods.  There  are  signs  of  increasing  discontent  among 
the  population  and  among  the  intellectuals.  Altogether  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  losing  enthusiasm  and  its  imperial  nerve  and  is  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  'low  morale. 

Chart  3  reminds  us  that  the  Russia  of  today  and  of  the  future 
will  bear  little  relationship  to  the  Russia  envisaged  by  Lenin  at  the 
time  of  the  Russian  revolution. 

Chart  makes  the  point  that  communism  in  many  parts  of  the  Third 
World  will  be  less  Marxist  and  Soviet  oriented  than  "nationalistic." 

That  is  to  say  that  the  communist  parties  will  not  subordinate  themselves 
in  the  direction  of  Moscow  or  even  Peking  but  will  become  autonomous  move¬ 
ments  in  each  country. 

Chart  5  depicts  Communist  China  as  a  major  contender  to  the  primacy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  international  communist  system.  China  is 
seen  as  a  notion  in  disarray:  It  is  therefore  cautious  and  its  more 
assertive  positions  and  statements  arc  largely  ones  of  rhetoric.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  a  growing  nuclear  capability,  Chinese  fore:cn  p.  ’  '  regains 
at  o  low  key  in  ter  -s  c>’  independent  initiative*.  The  long  ter.,:  re;u>t. 
of  the  cultural  revolution  re-ujln  in  doubt.  At  though  Chino  v_-y  eventually 
join  the  r^nk^  of  the  grunt  pow?rs,  ttiis  will  not  occim  ir,  1 975-1 9c5. 
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COHhUNlSH.  CHINA  AND 
A  TYPICAL  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  PHUDEI 


(?)  COMMUNISM  Ai  Ah  IMTERNAT  ICHAL  MOVEMENT  AND  IDEOLOGY 


1.  SCHISMATIC  MOVEMENTS  INCREASINGLY  LIKELY. 

2.  EVEN  WHEN  IN  OOCTRINAIRE  AGREEMENT.  MUCH  INDEPENDENCE , 
POLYCENTRISM,  ANO/OR  RAT lONALt  >M  OFTEN  OVERRIDES 
IDEOLOGY.  INCREASING  BE  L I C  F  THAT  A  DOCTRINAIRE  VIEW 
OF  SUCH  AREAS  AS  THE  ECONOMY,  ACRICULTuRE ,  SCIENCE, 
ARTS,  ETC.,  IS  NOT  AN  ADVANTAGE  IN  COMPETITIVE  TERMS. 

).  LOSING  POLITICAL  ANO  IDEOLOGICAL  DYNAMISM  <F£w  SUC¬ 
CESSES  SINCE  I960).  ECONOMIC  DYNAMISM,  TECmnOlOCI CAL 
INNOVATION  FAR  MORE  PRONOUNCED  IN  WEST  THAN  IN  "SOVIET 
BLOC . "  (BUT  AGGRESSIVE  DEMOCRAT  WOULD  NOTE  THAT 
POLITICALLY  ANO  IDEOLOGICALLY  COMMUNIST  STATES  NAVE 

higher  morale  and  Elan  than  the  west.) 

k.  INCREASINGLY  ASIAN,  WHY  COMMUNIST  MOVEMENTS  IN  ASIA 

exist  at  subnational  level,  unity  among  them  increas¬ 
ingly  O IFF  I  CULT  TO  ACHIEVE. 

5.  INCREASINGLY  YOUNG  TURN  TO  ROMANTIC  POST-MARXIST  MOVE¬ 
MENTS  OFTEN  HOSTILE  TO  U.S.S.R. 

6.  "OLD  LEFT"  COMNINISM  INCREASINGLY  OATEO  (EVEN  "SQUARE"! 
IN  THE  VIEW  OF  POLITICAL  AvANTE  GARDE  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD. 


0  third  world  revolutionary  communism 

1.  OFTEN  RITTER  CALLED  "CASTROISM."  "MO-ISM,  CK..  THAN 
COMMUNISM.  P5PUL  1ST  ANO  ROMANTIC  COMPONENTS  HOA( 
INFLUENTIAL  THAN  MARX  1ST -LENINISM, 

2.  MOSTLY  AUTONOMOUS  MOVEMENTS.  NO  IMPORTANT  TmiRO  WORLD 

party  subordinates  itself  to  soviet  or  chinesi  direc¬ 
tion.  Tm(  equality  ox  NAT|ONAv  PARTIES  is  strongly 
STRESSED  IY  CUBANS.  VIETNAMESE.  OTHERS  AT  InTERNAT  lONAl 
GATHERINGS. 

CURRENT  B*E{WNFV  DOCTRINE  ON  INTERVENTION  IN  "SOCIALIST 
COMMONWEALTH"  AROUSES  AMIP-OSI  Ey  . 

G.  INDIGENOUS  CASTROISM  DOES  NOT  SE|M  TO  TAM  USE  - 
INURE  IN  LATIN  AMERICA.  S|*CH<»IM  "VIET  ffWT.S  AR| 

NOT  SPRINGING  u*  OUTSiBE  VIETNAM.  Al»hOUG-  l"E*l  IS 
SQM*  HI TuAl  SUPPORT  AMONG  Ih|  various  loppnrrist  MOVE¬ 
MENTS.  fHf  iOEOvOGIC Ac  OASIS  Of  LimfNISM  IS  DETUNING 
AARIOly.  ESPECIALLY  SlWO  Im|  invasion  0* 

*A||A 

s  AN  IMPORTANT  fOR  ITI CAL  ANt  MORAL  IRMWXE  ON  STUDENT', 

aar  tmi  left  in  ivpopi  rnb  America  mas  rtopintd  .a 
The  west  the  question  Of  VIOLENT  RYVOIUTIUN 

4  NAS  Tits  WITH  STNPATmT TIC  ,  MORAL  AAR  VARIOUS  NIL  I TANT 
U  S  MtUfNENTS.  BUT  Twist  MAY  R,  '■»  VERY  (  laiMB  il 
Any  SkniE  ICANCI 
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I.  POWERFUL  in  absolute  TERMS— I 
IMPROVING  A  broad  SPECTRUM 


OF 


10. 

11. 

12. 

u. 


IG. 


RECCRD  AND  TRAOiTION  CF  RElAT(| 
dangerous  FOREIGN  ADVENTURES. 
ITS  HUGE  HISTORIC  (SPONSION, 

IN  MIND  AND  TEMPER. 

FORE  I  CM  POLICY  a  SUCCESS  IN  SE 
INFLUENCE i  A  FAILURE  in  idcolO 
EXPANSION. 

YET  VERY  POWERFUL.  VERY  TALENT 
ENDURING. 

AND  COMMITTED  TO  RIVALRY  WITH 
OGY  ANO  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  OUR  GC 

DRAMATIC  CHALLENGES  IN  ENTER 
hen:  (CHINA,  CURA,  UECHOSlC. 
TWO  CONVEATS  TO  COfBRJNISM  SIM. 
VIETNAM- -SOME  WOULD  ALSO  INCH 
PAATS  OF  LAOS  ANO  SOUTH  VIETR 

repeatedly  humiliated  (China, 

ARAB-ISRAEl I  WAR,  BOMBING  OF 
CUBA  DISSIDENT;  CONGO  WHOLLY 
SETTING  UP  RISK  CF  NEW  FIASCO 

LOSING  ENTHUSIASM  AND  PERHAPS 

Expansion  of  economy  relatively 

COMPARATIVELY  RESISTANT  TO  AEF 
TuAL  EVIDENCE  Of  SUCH  ACrOANARl 
PERMANENCE  even  it  ACHIEVED. 
NAVE  BEEN  INCORPORATED  INTO  II 

AGRICULTURE  INEFFICIENT.  NEW 
INCREASINGLY  CONSUNER-OAIENTtOj 

INCREASING  SIGNS  OF  AN  EXIST!! 
TuAl  OISSIDENCE—T^-yuGh  THE  Cl 
DAMPEN  THIS. 

ACCOMMODATING  TO  REVISIONIST 

RKuiTuRl.  national  Planning.] 

•  IThin  IhS  »).«,.  mm ILI  SL'FPREI 
internal  politics  AND  CULTURE 

NAl  DISCIPLINE  GENERALLY. 
INCREASINGLY  INTERNAL  STRESS  l| 

o«  latti»-oa*  car ist  Russia 

VS.  UN  I  MAC  I  NAT  I VI  BUREAUCRATS 
POCKS.  iSEI  PEcOw 
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j)  U.S.S.R.  -  STILL  THE  LEADING  COMMUNIST  POWER  0RUS5IA  TODAY;  OWE  VIEW 


POWERFUL  IN  ABSOLUTE  TERNS— AND  CURRENTLY  RAPIDLY 
IMPROVING  A  SROAO  SPECTRUM  OF  MILITARY  CAPABILITIES. 


RECORO  ANO  TRADITION  OF  RELATIVE  PRUOENCE  IN 
OANCEROUS  FOREIGN  ADVENTURES.  IT  SEEMS,  DESPITE 
ITS  HUGE  HISTORIC  EXPANSION,  ULTIMATELY  DEFENSIVE 
IN  Ml  NO  ANO  TEMPER. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  A  SUCCESS  IN  SECURING  RUSSIA'S  DEFENSES 
INFLUENCE;  A  FAILURE  IN  IDEOLOGICAL  PROSELYTIZING  ANO 
EXPANSION. 

YET  VERY  POWERFUL,  VERY  TALENTtO  SOCIETY,  PATIENT  ANO 
ENDURING. 

ANO  COHMITTEO  TO  RIVALRY  WITH  THE  U.S.  BY  BOTH  IDEOL¬ 
OGY  AND  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  OCR  GEOPOLITICAL  RELATIONSHIP. 

DRAMATIC  CHALLENGES  IN  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNIST  MOVE¬ 
MENT  (CHINA,  CUBA,  CZECHOSLOVAK IA,  ROMANIA)  ANO  ONLY 
TWO  CONVERTS  TO  COMMUNISM  SINCE  1950  (CUBA  ANO  NORTH 
VIETNAM— SOME  WOULD  ALSO  INCLUDE  TIBET,  ZANZIBAR, 

PARTS  OF  UOS  AND  SOUTH  VI ETIMH). 

REPEATEDLY  HUMILIATED  (CHINA,  CUBA,  CONGO,  ROMANIA, 
ARAB-ISRAELI  WAR,  BOMBING  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM,  ETC.). 

CUBA  DISSIDENT;  CONGO  WHOLLY  LOST;  U.S.S.R.  MAY  BE 
SETTING  UP  RISK  OF  NEW  FIASCO  IN  MIDOLE  EAST. 

LOSING  ENTHUSIASM  AND  PERHAPS  IMPERIAL  NERVE. 

EXPANSION  OF  ECONOMY  RELATIVELY  SLOW.  ECONOMY  ITSELF 
COMPARATIVELY  RESISTANT  TO  REFORM.  VERY  LITTLE  AC¬ 
TUAL  EVIDENCE  OF  SUCH  REFORMABILITY,  OR  OF  ITS  LIKELY 
PERMANENCE  EVEN  IF  ACHIEVED.  ECONOMIC  MALFORMATIONS 
HAVE  BEEN  INCORPORATED  INTO  IDEOLOGY. 

AGRICULTURE  INEFFICIENT.  NEW  CRISES  LIKELY  TO  EMERGE. 
INCREASINGLY  CONSUMER-ORIENTED. 

INCREASING  SIGNS  OF  AN  EXISTING  AND  GROWING  INTELLEC¬ 
TUAL  OISS I OENCE— THOUGH  THE  CZECH  OCCUPATION  WY 
DAMPEN  THIS. 

ACCOMMODATING  TO  REVISIONIST  TRENDS  IN  INDUSTRY.  AG¬ 
RICULTURE.  NATIONAL  PLANNING,  SCIENTIFIC  TRUTH,  ETC., 
WITHIN  THE  BLOC;  WHILE  SUPPRESSING  SIMILAR  TRENDS  IN 
INTERNAL  POLITICS  AND  CULTURE  AND  STRENGTENING  INTER¬ 
NAL  DISCIPLINE  GENERALLY. 

INCREASINGLY  INTERNAL  STRESS  IS  STRONGLY  REMINISCENT 
OF  LATTER-DAY  CZARIST  RUSSIA:  RESTLESS  INTELLIGENTSIA 
VS.  UNIMAGINATIVE  BUREAUCRATS  AND  REACTIONARY  SECRET 
POLICE.  (SEE  BELOW) 


THE  GREAT  HOPES  AND  FEARS"  THAT  RUSSIA  EVOKED  A  GEN¬ 
ERATION  AGO  ARC  FORGOTTEN. ...LENIN'S  MAUSOLEUM  IS  NO  DIF¬ 
FERENT  FROM  NAPOLEON'S  TOMB  AT  THE  INVALIOES— ANOTHER 
SIGHT  TO  TICK  OFF  IN  THE  GUIDEBOOK. .. .FOR  HE  THE  GREAT 

FACT  OF  MODERN  HISTORY  HAD  BEEN  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION _ 

(YET)  A  FEW  TIRED  SLOGANS  ON  THE  WALLS  OR  BUILDING  SITES 
ARE  ALL  THAT  ATTEST  THE  FACT  THAT  ONE  IS  PRESENT  AT  THE 
BUILDING  OF  WHAT  WAS  ONCE  HERALDED  AS  A  'NEW  CIVILIZATION.' 
A  TOURIST  COULD  EASILY  FORGET  THAT  THIS  IS  NOT  JUST  RUSSIA 
BUT  SOVIET  RUSSIA.  I  NOW  THINK  THAT  WE  SHALL  HAVE  TO  CON¬ 
SIDER  THE  RUSSIAN  PRESENT  IN  QUITE  A  DIFFERENT  WAY.  WE 
MAY  HAVE  TO  DEMOTE  THE  REVOLUTION  TO  YET  ANOTHER  (RUSSIAN) 
'TIME  OF  TROUBLES.' 

—MAX  BELOFF,  AFTER  A 
RETURN  TO  RUSSIA  IN  1 965 


0  CHINA  -  THE  MAJOR  CONTENDER 

1.  IN  SERIOUS  INTERNAL  DISORDER;  SOME  SIGNS  OF  POSSIBLE 
DISINTEGRATION. 

.  f 

2.  MANY  CURRENT  PHENOMENA  MAY  BE  MORE  RELATED  TO  TRADI-  i 
TIONAL  ANO  "NORMAL"  ISSUES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  THAN  ! 

•  IS  USUALLY  REALIZED.  (HISTORICALLY  CHINA  HAS  BEEN 

notably  xenophobic  and  collectivist  with  much  fan-  1 
TASY  POLITICS  ANO  INTERNAL  DISORDER.)  f 

t 

3.  RECORO  AND  TRADITION  OF  RELATIVE  PRUDENCE  IN  DANGER-  ! 

OUS  FOREIGN  ADVENTURES.  ALTHOUGH  EXPANSIONIST.  j 

4.  FOREIGN  POLICY  LARGELY  A  FAILURE  IN  RELATION  TO  PRO-  ; 

Claimed  aims  ('wars  of  national  liberation-). 

5.  external  violence  largely  rhetorical.  HAS  stimulated  i 

actual  violence  almost  nowhere.  j 

6.  GROWING  NUCLEAR  CAPABILITY,  BUT  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  I 
FOUR  NUCLEAR  POWERS  (AND  THE  POTENTIALITIES  OF  JAPAN)  t 
VERY  LIMITED  IN  CAPABILITY.  (BUT  HAS  MORE  ADVANCED  fi 

h-bomb  than  France.)  „  | 

7.  PATIEIIT  AND  HIGHLY  TALENTED— WILL  VERY  LIKELY  EVEN-  | 
TUALLY  (20  TO  50  YEARS?)  ATTAIN  GREAT  POWER  STATUS  I 
ANO  CAPABILITY,  BUT  NOT  IN  THE  1975*1985  TIME  PERIOD.  I 


8.  OUTCOME  OF  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION  STILL  IN  DOUBT. 
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Europe  and  Japan: 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Prudential  Internationalist 

Chart  1  shows  Europe  as  a  satisfied  area,  economically  strong 
despite  the  existence  of  technological  and  managerial  gaps  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  despite  also  the  economic 
disparities  between  the  countries  of  Europe  and  within  individual 
countries.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  increasingly  inward  Europe 
with  little  interest  in  the  developing  world.  Such  a. Europe  will  be 
increasingly  diverging  from  American  leadership  and  will  be  unin¬ 
terested  in  either  the  continuing  Soviet-American  rivalry  or  in  the 
American  interest  in  containing  the  expansion  of  communism  outside 
the  European  area.  There  will  be  a  continuing  interest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new,  more  positive,  political  relations  with  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe.  In  such  a  context  NATO  will  continue  in  disarray, 
although  the  possibility  will  always  be  existing  that  the  alliance 
could  be  suddenly  strengthened  should  a  deep  crisis  occur.  European 
federalism  has  not  made  much  progress  but  it  remains  a  political 
ideal  which  some  Europeans  aspire  to  and  which  can  be  held  up  as  a 
threat  to  Soviet  hostile  aims.  Because  Europe  will  not  have  unified 
in  any  real  sense  it  will  remain  militarily  relatively  weak  although 
it  will  also  retain  the  economic  and  technological  capabilities  to 
strengthen  its  armed  forces  and  develop  integrated  military  commands 
should  such  capabilities  appear  to  become  desirable  because  of  a 
renewed  Soviet  threat. 

Chart  2  indicates  a  series  of  ways  by  which  Eastern  Europe 
could  come  into  disarray.  There  is  discontent  not  only  among  the 
young  and  the  intellectuals  but  among  other  sectors  of  society. 
Economically  the  Eastern  Europe  bloc  no  longer  holds  together  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  becomes  less  effective.  The  position  of  the  commu¬ 
nist  party  within  the  individual  countries  suffers  as  there  is  mount¬ 
ing  discontent  with  communist  orthodoxy.  Interest  in  Western  Europe 
and  democratic  procedures  continues  high  so  that  the  Soviet  Union 
becomes  increasingly  worried  about  developments  in  Eastern  Europe 
in  terms  of  their  potential  ability  to  infect  the  Russian  heartland. 

Chart  3  portrays  a  number  of  social  and  political  trends  which 
are  apparent  in  Western  Europe  and  are  likely  to  become  important 
in  the  1975-35  environment,  but  which  in  some  cases  are  also  appli¬ 
cable  to  Eastern  Europe.  Here  we  see  a  general  decline  of  the  class 
society  and  communal  ism.  There  is  a  "post-parliamentary"  trend  and  a 
resurgence  of  the  new  left  as  a  force  in  European  politics.  Although 
the  erosion  of  the  class  society  alters  the  established  system  wc 
nevertheless  can  expect  the  persistence  of  nationalism  within  in¬ 
dividual  countries. 

Chart  h  enumerates  a  number  of  conditions  which  will  effect 
the  national  life  of  Japan.  We  can  reasonably  expect  that  by  1975 
Japan  will  loom  large  as  one  of  the  principal  national  actors  on  the 
international  scone..  The  guilt-feeling  following  Wor Id  War  II  will 
have  passed  as  a  new  generation  comes  into  power.  Japan  will  have 
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finished  a  fantastic  economic  growth  which  will  make  her  one  of  the 
richest  nations  in  the  world.  Tokyo  will  be  playing  a  larger  role 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  although  the  defense  security  arrangements 
with  the  United  States  will  have  been  altered  they  will  continue 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  United  States  will  look  upon  Japan  as 
a  factor  of  stability  in  Asia  although  we  probably  will  have  less 
leverage  over  Tokyo  than  In  the  first  postwar  decades. 


(This  page  folds  out.) 


EUROPE  AND  JAP  AW: 
A  TYPICAL  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  PPUDEMTI 


(T)  western  Europe 

1.  RELATIVELY  RICH  ROT  MANY  EUROPEANS  ANXIOUS  TO  RELAX 
(TO  SOME  DEGREE  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  "RISK"  GAPS  A NO 
TO  A  LESSER  DECREE,  THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  GAP  ARE 
SYMPTOMS  OF  THIS  DESIRE)— ALSO  POTENTIALLY  VERY  STRONG 
ECONOMICALLY,  PARTICULARLY  IF  MANAGERIAL  TECHNIQUES 
AND  INCENTIVE  STRUCTURES  ARE  REVISED  (AND/OR  CAPS  ARE 
ALLEVIATED). 

2.  I NWARO- LOOKING  (INDEED  "ISOLATIONIST"),  BUT  INFLU¬ 
ENCING  U.S.  POLICY.  IN  ADDITION,  WEST  GERMANY  IS 
STILL  INTERESTED  IN  EXTRA-NATO  PROSES,  INITIATIVES  IN 
EAST,  AND  HAS  COMMERCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  REPRESENTATION 
EVERYWHERE  IN  LATIN  AMERICA,  AFRICA,  AND  IN  MUCH  OF 
ASIA  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE.  THIS  IS  OFTEN  WELCOMED  BY 
THE  AGGRESSIVE  DEMOCRATS  BUT  ALSO  OFTEN  SEEN  AS  A 
CAUSE  OF  CONCERN  BY  THE  PRUOENT1AL  INTERNATIONALIST. 

3.  INCREASINGLY  ANTI-U.S.  LEADERSHIP  AND  U.S.  POLICIES 
ANO  TO  SOME  DEGREE  ANTI-U.S.  (BUT  U.S.  STILL  MORE 
POPULAR  SUPERPOWER.) 

4.  INDIFFERENT  TO  COLO  WAR  IN  TERMS  OF  ITS  DISBELIEF  IN 
A  SERIOUS  SOVIET  THREAT  TO  WESTERN  EUROPE;  THIS  IS 
CONTRARY  TO  VIEWPOINT  OF  AGGRESSIVE  DEMOCRATS  TOWARDS 
SOVIET  THREAT  ANO  INTEREST  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

5.  HOSTILE  TO  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  ASIA  (IN  TERMS  OF  THE 
AfCRI CAN  COMMITMENT  OF  MILITARY  FORCES.) 

6.  WHILE  NATO  IS  INCREASINGLY  AN  EMPTY  SHELL,  IT  IS  A 
STANDING  REMINDER  TO  SOVIETS  ANO  OTHERS  THAT  IT  CAN 
BE  REVIVED  IF  THERE  IS  A  RENEWEO  SOVIET  THREAT.  IT 
IS  ALSO  A  VALUABLE  CONTEXT  FOR  VERY  USEFUL  U.S.-WEST 
GERMANY  COOPERATION  AND  MANY  OTHER  IMPORTANT  ANO 
DESIRABLE  ACTIVITIES. 

7.  FRIENDLY  TOWAROS  "NORWILIZATION"  ANO  EAST-WEST  RECON¬ 
CILIATION  EVEN  IF  AT  POSSIBLE  COST  OF  NONSUPPORT  OF 
U.S.  OR  OF  SERVING  AS  "HONEST  BROKER"  BETWEEN  U.S. 

AND  S.U.  U.S.  CAN  AFFORO  TO  SUPPORT  THAT  TENOENCY  SO 
LONG  AS  U.S.  ALSO  BELIEVES  IN  DETENTE,  EVOLUTION  IN 
EASTERN  EUROPE.  AND  EVENTUAL  "REUNIFICATION"  OF 
EUROPE— AT  LEAST  SO  LONG  AS  EVENTS  SEEM  TO  GO  IN  THAT 
DIRECTION  ANO  KHRUSHCHEV  ERA  SEEMS  INCREASINGLY 
OBSOLETE  ANO  ABNORMAL. 

8.  WHILE  LOSING  MYSTIQUE  OF  UNIFICATION,  CONCEPT  OF  A 
"EUROPE"  VERY  CLEAR  ANO  WIDELY  HELD—  POSSIBI  LITY  OF 
EUROPEAN  UNIFICATION  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  "COUNTER-THREAT" 
IF  S.U.  THREATENS  WESTERN  EUROPE.  BUT  IN  ABSENCE  OF 
SUCH  THREAT.  POLITICAL  UNIFICATION  SEEMS  UNLIKELY. 
HOWEVER,  PRUDENTIAL  INTERNATIONALIST  WILL  CONTINUE  TO 
SUPPORT  EUROPEAN  UNIFICATION  "IN  THEORY." 


9.  SOME  POSSIBILITY  OF  INSTABILITY,  BUT  GREATER  LIKELI- 
HOOO  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  WILL  BE  VERY,  PERHAPS 
DANGEROUSLY,  WEAK  IN  A  SERIOUS  CRISIS. 

10.  WHILE  POTENTIALLY  MILITARILY  VERY  STRONG,  THIS  ONLY 
LIKELY  TO  BE  REALIZEO  IF  UNIFICATION  OCCURS  AND/OR 
MORALE  ano/or  interest  in  oefense  is  restored. 

GERMAN  UNIFICATION  OR  GERMAN  INTEGRATION  INTO  A 
COMMON  EUROPE  EQUALLY  UNLIKELY  IN  NEAR  OR  INTER¬ 
MEDIATE  TERM.  YET  GERMAN  PROSPERITY,  DEMOCRACY,  AND 
COOPERATION  WITH  THE  U.S.  LIKELY  TO  CONTINUE. 


I^IEASTEAn  EUROPE 

1.  POPULATION  INCREASINGLY  RECONCILE 
FORMS  AND  STRUCTURES  OF  COMMUNIST 
SOCIETY,  BUT  AS  "CZECHOSLOVAKIA!' 
DISCONTENT  WITH  ILL IBERAL I SM,  ISO 
DEPENDENCY. 

2.  WARSAW  PACT  REDUCED  TO  "NORTHERN 
U.S.S.R. ,  D.D.R.,  AND  POIAKO  AGAI 

3.  INCREASING  IDEOLOGICAL  INNOVATION 
LOSS  BY  PARTY  OF  FORMER  ALL-OOMIN 
C I  ALLY  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  YUCOSLA 

4.  MUCH  TENSION  BETWEEN  PARTY  AND  YO 
MANAGERS,  TECHNICIANS. 

5.  PARTY  INCREASINGLY  SUPERFLUOUS. 

6.  POSITION  OF  PARTY  POTENTIALLY  PRI 
STATES  EXCEPT  BULGARIA. 

7.  INCREASINGLY  INTERESTED  IN  WESTER 
FASHION,  ENTERTAINMENT,  ETC.);  IN 
DECLINING. 

8.  DEVELOPING  RAPIDLY  BY  WORLD  STANO 
BEHINO  ITS  POTENTIAL  BECAUSE  OF  I 

9.  NO  LONGER  SECURE  JOHPING-OFF  ZONE 
TO  WEST. 

10.  ZONE  OF  IDEOLOGICAL  CONTAGION  FOR 
THE  AGGRESSIVE  DEMOCRAT  WOULD  NOT 
EUROPE  STILL  REMAINS  FIRMLY  IN  TN 
CAMP. 


QSOHE  CURRENT  EUROPEAN  SOCIAL.  POLITIC 

1.  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTIES  OF  WESTERN ' 

legitimized  and  nationalized. 

2.  THE  RADICAL  (OR  POST-COMMUN I  ST  OR 
REAPPEARED  AS  A  SIGNIFICANT  FORCE 

3.  THE  TRADITIONAL  WEST  EUROPEAN  PAR 
OBSOLESCENCE  OR  IRRELEVANCE. 

4.  THERE  IS  A  DECLINE  OF  CLASS  IN  EU 

5.  THE  DECLINE  OF  COMMUNAL  ISM  IN  EUR 

6.  THERE  IS  A  "POST-PARLIAMENTARY"  T 

7.  THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  NATIONALISM  AS 

8.  THE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  WEST  GERMAN  H 
THE  VITALITY  OF  THE  CHOSEN  CONTEII 
FOREIGN  POLICY  COMMITMENT  ARE  IN  I 

9.  there  is  an  emergence  or  a  new  rai 

AMERICANISM  IN  EUROPE.  j 

10.  A  REVERSAL  Or  ALLIANCES  IS  NOT  Wlj 
EUROPE.  j 


I 
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^£ASTgRN_EimOPE 

PULATION  INCREASINGLY  RECONCILED  TO  FUNDAMENTAL 
RMS  AND  STRUCTURES  OF  COMMUNIST  ORGANIZATION  OF 
CIETY,  BUT  AS  ■'CZECHOSLOVAKIA?'  MADE  CLEAR  MUCH 
SCONTENT  WITH  ILLIBERAL  ISM,  ISOLATION,  SOVIET 
PENDENCY. 

JRSMV  FACT  REDUCED  TO  "NORTHERM  TIER  ALLIANCE"  OF 
S.S.R.,  D.O.R.,  ANO  POLANO  AGAINST  WEST  GERMANY. 

CREASING  IDEOLOGICAL  INNOVATION  (ANO  SOME  SIGNS  OF 
SS  SY  PARTY  OF  FORMER  ALL-DOMINATING  ROLE,  ESPE- 
ALLY  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  YUGOSLAVIA. 

CH  TENSION  BETWEEN  PARTY  AND  YOUTH,  INTELLECTUALS, 
MAGERS.  TECHNICIANS. 

RTY  INCREASINGLY  SUPERFLUOUS. 

SIT  ION  OF  PARTY  POTENTIALLY  PRECARIOUS  IN  ALL 
ATES  EXCEPT  BULGARIA. 

CREASINGLY  INTERESTED  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE  (IDEAS, 

SHI ON,  ENTERTAINMENT,  ETC.);  INTEREST  IN  U.S. 
CLINING. 

VELOPING  RAPIOLY  BY  WORLO  STANDARDS,  BUT  LAGGING 
HINO  ITS  POTENTIAL  BECAUSE  OF  INEFFICIENT  DOCTRINE. 

LONGER  SECURE  JUMPING-OFF  ZONE  FOR  SOVIET  PROBES 
WEST. 

ME  OF  IDEOLOGICAL  CONTAGION  FOR  U.S.S.R. ,  BUT 
E  AGGRESSIVE  DEMOCRAT  WOULD  NOTE  THAT  EASTERN 
ROPE  STILL  REMAINS  FIRMLY  IN  THE  COMMUNIST 
MP. 


URREHT  EUROPEAN  SOCIAL.  POLITICAL  t  CULTURAL  TREN05 

E  COMMUNIST  PARTI ES  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE  ARE  BECOMING 
GITIHIZED  AND  NATIONALIZED. 

E  RAO  I  CAL  (OR  POST-COMMUNIST  OR  HUMANIST)  LEFT  HAS 
APPEARED  AS  A  SIGNIFICANT  FORCE  IN  EUROPE. 

t  TRADITIONAL  WEST  EUROPEAN  PARTIES  ARE  EXPERIENCING 
ISOLESCENCE  OR  IRRELEVANCE. 

!ERE  IS  A  DECLINE  OF  CLASS  IN  EUROPE. 

!E  DECLINE  OF  COMMUNALlSM  IN  EUROPE. 

SERE  IS  A  "POST -PARLIAMENTARY"  TREND  IN  GOVERNMENT. 

IE  PERSISTENCE  OF  NATIONALISM  AS  A  FORCE  IN  EUROPE. 

it  EXPECTATIONS  OF  WEST  GERMAN  POST-WAR  POLICY  ANO 
LE  VITALITY  OF  THE  CHOSEN  CONTEMPORARY  WEST  GERMAN 
)RE IGN  POLICY  COMMITMENT  ARE  IN  DOUBT. 

iere  IS  an  emergence  of  a  new  rationale  for  anti- 

1ERICANISH  IN  EUROPE. 

reversal  of  alliances  is  not  wholly  impossible  in 

JROPE.  , 


0J&PAN 

1.  JAPAN  SHOULD  HAVE  FINISHED  25  YEARS  OF  HIGH  GROWTH 
RATES,  AND  BE  LOOKING  AHEAD  FOR  25  YEARS  OF  MUCH  THE 
SAME.  (HER  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  SHOULD  BE  MORE 
THAN  200  BILLION  DOLLARS— THE  THIRD  LARGEST  BY  SOME 
MARGIN.) 

2.  WORLD  WAR  II  WILL  HAVE  BEEN  OVER  FOR  30  YEARS  ANO  THERE 
WILL  HAVE  BEEN  AN  EXTENSIVE  REVISIONIST  LITERATURE  ON 
WORLD  WAR  II— LITTLE  OR  NO  GUILT  FEELINGS  WILL  REMAIN. 

3.  MANY  NEW  DESIRES  ANO  REACTIVATION  OF  SOME  OLD  DESIRES  — 
"THIRD  GENERATION"  AND  "YOUTH"  EFFECTS. 

4.  SOME  DESIRE  TO  "PASS"— SOME  DESIRE  FOR  CULTURAL  IDEN¬ 
TITY-GREAT  DESIRE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  STATUS  AMOHG  THE 
CONSERVATIVE  AND  THE  OLD— TO  SOME  DEGREE  AMONG  OTHERS 
AS  WELL. 

5.  CHANGED  INTERNATIONAL  AND  NATIONAL  CONTEXT— MUCH  CON¬ 
FUSION  ON  HOW  MUCH  OLD  CONCEPTS  AND  CONSTRAINTS  APPLY  — 
ON  WHAT  NEW  CONCEPTS  AND  CONSTRAINTS  ARE  APPLICABLE. 

.  6.  OLD  LEFT  STILL  NATIONALIST,  RACIST,  XENOPHOBIC,  MARX¬ 

IST,  DOGMATIC,  ETC.— NEW  LEFT  IS  7 

7.  NO  STRONG  CENTER  PARTY— NO  CHARISMATIC  LEADER. 

8.  POLITICS  OF  COMPROMISE  ANO  FACTIONALISM  CONTINUE,  BUT 
INTENSITY  GOES  OUT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  OLD  ISSUES. 

9.  VIGOROUS  PURSUIT  OF  SOME  POLIC IES— MODERATELY  RANK- 
ORIENTED. 

10.  "CENTRIST"  PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT. 

11.  NATIONAL  EMPHASIS  ON  TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  (ACHIEV¬ 
ING  PLANNED  RATE  OF  PERHAPS  CLOSE  TO  lot);  MODERATELY 
EXPANDED  DEFENSIVE  MILITARY  FORCES  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON 
TECHNOLOGICALLY  ADVANCED  EQUIPMENT  (NUCLEAR  ANO  MISSILE 
OPTIONS);  EMPHASIS  ON  CONSUMER  PROSPERITY. 

12.  U.S.  SECURITY  TREATY  EXTENDED— PROBABLY  WITHOUT  EX¬ 
PLICIT  AMENDMENTS;  U.S.  BASES  IN  STAGED  TRANSITION  TO 
JAPANESE  CONTROL  WITH  STRICTLY  QUALIFIED  U.S.  EMERGENCY 
ACCESS.  MOOERATE  BUT  STEADY  REDUCTION  OF  U.S.  INFLUENCE 
JUSTIFIED  AS  JAPAN'S  ASSUMING  "PROPER  RESPONSIBILITIES" 
IN  DEFENSE  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  SOME  TENSION  OVER  CON¬ 
TINUED  U.S.  CONTROL  OF  OKINAWA. 

13.  IMPROVED  RELATIONS  WITH  U.S.S.R.  INCLUDING  PEACE  TREATY 
AND  PROFITABLE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  PROJECTS;  CULTIVATION  OF 
CLOSE  RELATIONS  WITH  AUSTRALIA,  INDONESIA,  INDIA. 

14.  DIPLOMATIC  RECOGNITION  OF  CHINA  WITH  MOOERAIE  (AND  IN¬ 
CREASING)  LEVEL  OF  TRADE.  SOME  ATTEMPTS  TO  MEDIATE 
BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  WEST. 

15.  ACTIVE  BUT  NON -CONTROVERSIAL  ROLE  IN  WORLD  OIPIOWCY 
PRIMARILY  AS  SUPPORTER  OF  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  ANO  AID 
PROGRAMS— "GOOO  CITIZEN"  AND  "HONEST  BROKER"  ROLES; 
PRIMARY  INTEREST  IN  DEFENDING  JAPANESE  ACCESS  TO  MAR¬ 
KETS  ANO  FREE  FLOW  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

16.  GREAT  ATTENTION  TO  OEVELOPINC  ASIAN  RECIONAL  POLITICAL 
COOPERATION  BUT  AVOIDING  ANT  I -COMMUNIST  IDENTIFICATION. 

17.  EXTENSIVE  ECONOMIC  PENETRATION  OF  AFRICA,  MIDDLE  CAST, 
AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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The  Thi rd  Worl d: 

-A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Prudential  Internationalist 

Chart  1  depicts  a  Latin  America  which  becomes  increasingly 
stable,  affluent  and  danocratic.  There  is  less  of  a  "politics  by 
coi-p"  and  more  of  a  system  of  legitimate  political  evolution.  With¬ 
in  Latin  American  societies,  the  managerial  or  technological  class 
gains  in  size  and  influence.  One  result  of  this  is  that  the  middle 
class  in  Latin  American  countries  becomes  less  hostile  to  the-United 
States  on  a  purely  emotional  level.  We  can  expect  increasing  dif¬ 
ferentiations  between  the  countries  of  Latin  America  as  their  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  systems  diverge  with  some  becoming  patterned  on  the 
European  model,  while  others  tend  to  have  greater  affinity  with  the 
poor  countries,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  "Marxist"  societies. 

Chart  2  shows  an  Africa  which  has  changed  remarkably  little 
from  that  of  its  current  status.  It  beccnes  clear  that  the  African 
"moment"  in  history  is  yet  to  arrive.  Economic  development  proceeds 
at  a  slow  and  uneven  pace.  There  is  little  real  political  organiza¬ 
tion  in  many  countries  except  for  those  which  adopt  military  govern¬ 
ments.  In  Africa,  possibly  more  than  anywhere  else,  military  govern¬ 
ments  can  be  seen  as  the  only  efficient  system  to  assure  social, 
economic  and  technological  progress.  This  in  turn  accounts  for  a 
continuing  resistance  to  communism  and  for  a  tendency  to  resist  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Peking's  interest  in  developing  their  spheres  of  influence 
in  Africa.  The  "white  redoubt"  continues  as  a  source  of  great  ten¬ 
sion  between  black  and  white  Africa,  but  the  "civilized"  world  and 
United  Nations  are  not  really  effective  in  resolving  the  dilemma  of 
race  relations  in  countries  where  the  whites  are  only  a  governing 
mi nori ty. 

Chart  3  characterizes  India  as  a  country  in  turmoil.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  in  technocratic  sense  is  relatively  efficient,  but  it  becomes 
Increasingly  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  hard-core  poverty  of 
the  nation.  Underneath  the  existence  of  a  national  government  can 
be  found  deep  racial  and  religious  tensions  which  potentially  cause 
acute  political  problems.  We  see  here  a  country  which  has  both  a 
highly  developed  atomic  energy  industry  and  an  inefficient  agricul¬ 
tural  sector  with  disastrous  waves  of  famine.  India  is  increasingly 
inward-looking  and  obsessed  with  its  own  problems.  Therefore  it  has 
to  take  less  of  a  role  in  world  affairs. 

Chart  A  depicts  a  Middle  East  in  which  the  Arab-lsraeli  con¬ 
frontation  continues  but  in  which  the  superpowers  have  worked  out 
a  tacit  agreement  not  to  allow  themselves  to  come  into  conflict  in 
the  area.  Therefore,  although  opposition  to  Israel  continues  among 
the  Arab  states,  the  United  States  becomes  less  concerned  about  the 
stability  of-  the  area  because  there  is  less  danger  of  Israel  being 
wiped  off  the  face  of  the 'map. 
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The  Third  World; 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Prudential  Internationalist 


(This  page  folds  out.) 
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1.  DCCREAS IMG  EMPHASIS  ON  POLITICS  (AnC  NOBILITY I  By 
COUP,  AMO  HOPE  OM  ORDINARY  POLITICS,  wITh  INCREASING 
SOCIA,.  AMO  ECONOMIC  MOBILITY  THROUGH  EOUCATIOA,  AMO 
SUCCESS  IA  BUSINESS,  AGRICULTURE,  OA  THE  PROFESS  IONS-* 
I.E.,  MANY  TRENDS  FAvOAABLE  TO  A  MOBILE  AND  RELATIVELY 
STABLE  DEMOCRACY. 

2.  still  laacel"  elitist  and  aristocratic  with  mires 

(SCHIZOPHRENIC)  ARCHAIC-MOOERN  SOCIETY  AHC  POLITICS. 
BUT  ;n  SOM  AREAS  NEW  NOOERN  ELITES  (TECHNOCRATIC 
CENTER7)  TARING  OVER. 

3.  while  IT  HAS  BEES  LARGELY  AnTi-yankEE.  COMPARED  TO 
PAST  MAY  NOW  BE  RELATIVELY  PRO-YANKEE.  POCKETS  OF 
DEEP  AMERICANIZATION  AnO  MUCH  OF  THE  ANT  I -A HER  I C  an 
POLEMICS  ARE  LESS  THAN  REAL  ANIMOSITY. 

A.  SERIOUS  NATIOWLL  IDENTITY  ISSUES  IN  ALMOS.  ALL  LATIN 
AMERICAN  NATIONS.  LESS  FOR  BRAZIL,  MEXICO.  COLOMBIA, 
CHILE,  ARGENTINA.  BUT  SOME  OTHERS  HARDLY  REAL  NATIONS 
AT  ALL. 

5.  ACCEPTS  MARXIST  FORMULATIONS  BUT  RESISTANT  TO  COM* 
PUNISH. 

6.  while  ruling  classes  still  relatively  unambitious, 
there  are  important  POCKETS  OF  energetic  entrepre¬ 
neurship  AND  PROPRIETORSHIP  (I.E.,  OF  CAPITALIST 
AND/OR  ECONOMICALLY  RATIONAL  OUTLOOKS)— PARTICULARLY 
IN  FIVE  LARGEST  COUTTRIES.  BUT  MANY  OF  THE  MOST  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  ENTREPRENEURS  ARE  Of  GERMAN,  I'ALIAN,  ENGLISH, 
JAPANESE.  ETC..  STOCK. 

7.  WHILE  ON  THE  RECORO  POOR  PROSPECTS  for  STABLE  PARC  IA¬ 
MB  NT  ARY  OE  MX  RACY,  DEMOCRACY  REMAINS  THE  IDEAL. 

t.  ACCORDINGLY  THE  PRUQCNTIAl  IWERNA'IONALI'T  WML 
REMAIN  ATTAACTEO  TO  -grand  DESIGNS  "OX  LATIN 
AMERICA  WHICH  WILL  NOT  BE  APPEAL! Uk,  CO  THE  AUSTERE 
INTERVENTIONIST.  HOWEVER.  SUCH  SCHEMES  ARE  LIKUY 
TO  BE  MOM  LIMITED  AMO  PRACTICAL  THAN  THE  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS. 


I. 


3. 


N. 


6. 


7. 
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A  TYPICAL  PERSPECTIVE  OP 
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WITHIN  AN  OVER-ALL  POOR  RECORD  OF  DEVELOPMENT  THERE 
ARE  SOME  RELATIVE  ECONOMIC  SUCCESSES. 

IN  GENERAL  UNEVEN  PROSPECTS  (  NOT  AFRICA'S  CENTURY  ) 
BUT  IMPORTANT  FOR  MORAL  ANO  POLITICAL  REASONS. 

*RJCh  DISORDER— BUT  LESS  IN  FORMER  FRENCH  ANO  BRIT  i  Sh 
EAST  AFRICA  COLONIES. 

ORIFT  FROM  STATISM  (AFRICAN  SOCIALISM  AND  ROIWNTIC 
POLITICS)  TO  MILITARY  GOVERNMENTS  (TECHNOCRATIC 
CENTER?) 

HOWEVER,  TREND  TO  MILITARY  GOVERNMENTS  MAY  ONLY  BE 
TEMPORARY,  AND  LABELING  THESE  STRONG  HEN  OR  "JUNTAS" 
AS  HEHBERS  OF  THE  'TECHNOCRATIC  CENTER"  OFTEN  PUSHES 
THIS  TERM  TO  AN  EXTREK. 

while  there  is  currently  great  resistance  to  comfu- 

NISH—  FUTURE  RESISTANCE  MAY  DEPEND  TO  SOME  DEGREE  ON 
NATIONAL  MORALE  ANO  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PENETRATION 
AND  SUBVERSION. 

POLITICIZED  GROUPS  ARE  HYPERNAT I  (MALI  ST  (OR 
TRIBALIST’) 

IN  ANY  CASE  ECONOMIC  ANO  DEVELOPMENT  REALITY  CON¬ 
TRASTS  HOPELESSLY  WITH  RHETORIC  OF  PROGRESS  ANO 
AFRICA  IS  NOT  GENERALLY  PRO-SOVIET  OR  PRO-CHINA. 
AFRICAN  RACISM  NOTICES  BOTH  U.S.S.A.  ANO  CHINA  ARC 
WRONG  COLOR."  MARXISM  MORE  LIKELY  TO  DOMINATE  THE 
LANGUAGE  RATHER  THAN  THE  REALITY. 

THE  "PROtlEir-  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  RM90CSIA,  AND  ANGOLA 
IS  LIKELY  TO  BE  AN  EVER-PRESENT  IRRITANT. 
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0  INQJA  Q  ISRAEL  AND  THE  H|Pt*ST 


1.  GOVERNMENT  OF  HIGHLY  LITERATE,  COSMOPOLITAN  (LITE, 

floating  on  or  oetacheo  from  poverty-stricken,  un- 

PROGRESSIVE  MASS;  nITh  MANY  SERIOUS  CHALLENGES  TO 
CENTRAL  AUTHORITY  (LINGUISTIC.  ETC.).  CuPhORIA 
WHICH  CAME  WITH  THE  AOVENT  OF  INDEPENDENCE  has  GIVEN 

way  to  almost  total  disillusionment,  the  racial  and 
RELIGIOUS  TENSIONS  HAVE  CREATED  FISSIPAAOUS  CONDI¬ 
TIONS  ANO  OTHERWISE  ACGAA  -TED  EXISTING  POLITICAL 
PROBLEMS. 

2.  POCKETS  OF  HIGHLY  DEVELOPLO  INDUSTRY.  BUT  ThE  PRIORITY 
GIVEN  TO  INDUSTRIALIZATION  OVER  AGRICULTuhE  HAS  RE¬ 
SULTED  IN  SUCH  DISASTROUS  OCCURRENCES  AS  FAMINES. 
ECONOMIC  PROCRAMS  ARE  UNABLE  TO  COPE  wITh  THE  RISING 
Tier  OF  EXPECTATION. 

).  PARLIAMENTARY  democracy  has  been  a  success  despite 
ThE  high  LEVELS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

4.  CCMVNISH  IN  SERIOUS  CONFLICT  WITH  INDIGENOUS  CULTURE. 
WAY  of  life,  there  ARE  NO  indications  that  communism 
IS  LIKELY  to  spread  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  INDIA  or  take  over 
the  state. 

5.  INDIA  OBSESSED  WITH  PAKISTAN  ISSUE  AND  FEARFUL  OF  CHINA 

6.  LESS  ANTI-AMERICAN  THAN  OECAOE  AGO. 

7.  HAS  LOST  FORMER  GEOGRAPHIC  SPHERE  OF  INFLUENCE  AM) 
FORMER  PRESTIGE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCILS.  THESE 
WIRE  BASICALLY  ephemeral  BEING  BASED  ON  ACCIDENTS 
OF  TIME  (CXO  WAR  ANO  RISE  Of  THIRD  WORLD)  AMO  PER¬ 
SONALITY  (NEHRU).  THIS  CREATES  Am  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
prudent  American  support  for  inoia. 


1.  T~[  -AAB  STATES  WILL  MAINTAIN  ThEIR  OPPOSITION  TO 
ISRAEL.  RAIDS  ACROSS  ITS  BORDERS,  ETC.,  BUT  This 
constitutes  neither  a  serious  threat  to  Israel’s 

EXISTENCE  NOR  TO  U.S.  INTERESTS. 

2.  The  ARAB  STATES  WILL  REMAIN  EXCESSIVELY  «ENOPhOBIC. 
ONLY  A  CONTINUED  DEMONSTRATION  OF  u.S.  INTEREST  ANO 

reasonable  support  will  moderate  this. 

3.  A  NUMBER  OF  CONSERVATIVE  ARAB  STATED  WILL  MAINTAIN 

themselves  against  the  tide  of  revolution  and  these 
will  REMAIN  SUPPORTIVE  OF  AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

4.  COMMUNISM  IS  CONYRAAY  TO  THE  WAY  OF  LIFE  OF  TnE  MIDDLE 
EASTERN  STATES  AND  WILL  NOT  LlRELY  SPREAD  IN  THAT  AREA 
Of  THE  WORLD. 
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Communism.  China  and  Russia: 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist 

Chart  i.  The  disagreement  over  the  effective  internationalism 
of  communism  deserves  to  be  judged  by  results.  Can  Russia  direct 
and  discipline  the  foreign  communist  parties,  using  them— as  in  the 
1930's  and  19^0's—  as  instruments  of  Soviet  foreign  policy?  The 
Austere  Interventionist  says  No.  The  shared  sense  of  revolutionary 
or  Marxist  identity  of  these  parties  is  significant  but  subordinate 
to  national  and  particular  interests  in  the  behavior  of  the  commu¬ 
nist  governments  and  parties.  By  contrast  to  the  Aggressive  Demo¬ 
crat,  this  policy  perspective  regards  the  breakup  of  the  communist 
camp  as  far  advanced. 

Charts  2  and  5.  Russia  must  primarily  be  assessed  as  a  national 
power,  a  large  and  dangerous  state.  The  influence  of  ideology  now 
is  largely  disruptive  and  inhibitory,  contributing  to  important 
"contradictions"  within  the  Soviet  society  and  economy,  and  perhaps 
to  a  future  instability,  rather  than  sustaining  a  confident  and  ex¬ 
pansive  foreign  policy.  Russia  is  reactionary,  not  progressive.  It 
is  disturbed,  not  a  "nigh-morale"  society. 

Chart  3.  For  China,  Marxism  has  provided  a  theory  and  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  for  anti-Western  modernization,  but  In  the  course 
of  this  coimunism  has  undergone  a  decisive  sinization.  The  cultural 
inheritance  of  China,  chauvinist,  xenophobic,  isolationist,  makes  it 
an  unlikely  candidate  for  the  roles  either  of  activist  superpower  or 
leader  of  a  revolutionary  bloc.  At  the  same  time,  the  competence 
and  potential  material  power  of  this  society  itself  must  not  be  under¬ 
est  imated. 

Chart  4.  Third  World  revolution  will  be  an  Important  factor 
in  the  future,  but  not  as  a  unified  movement  or  even,  necessarily, 
a  very  successful  movement.  And  its  links  with  the  Western  New 
Left  are  sentimental  and  largely  unilateral. 
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Cownunism.  Chin*  and  Russia: 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist 
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cohmunism.  chi  ha  and  mss. 
A  TYPICAL  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  AUSTEKE  EMSMI 


Q  COMMUNISM  AS  AW  INTERNATIONAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  IDEOLOGY 


(T)  U.S.S.R.  -  STILL  THE  LEADING  COHHUN 


1.  this  is  hot  one  movement  but  several;  the  differences 

ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT  FOR  COMMUNIST  BEHAVIOR  THAN  THE 
SIMILARITIES;  I NTRA-COMMUNI ST  DISPUTES  BECOME  VERY 
BITTER.  IN  PART  BECAUSE  OF  THE  "IDEOLOGICAL  ELAN"  OF 
COMMUNISTS.  THE  CAMP  IS  IN  SERIOUS  MORAL  DISARRAY 
AFTER  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

2.  COMMUNISM  AS  AN  IMPORTANT  MOVEMENT  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 
NOW  IS  DECISIVELY  ALIENATED  FROM  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND 
HAS  LITTLE  IN  COMMON  WITH  THE  CHINESE.  IF  IT  REMAINS 
IMPORTANT  IT  WILL  BE  AS  A  REVISIONIST  MARXIST  MOVE- 
MCNT ;  ANO  IN  RECENT  YEARS  IT  HAS  COME  CLOSER  TO 
ACCEPTING  IN  PRINCIPLE  THE  MULTI-PARTY  SYSTEM. 


1.  IN  SPITE  OF  APPARENT  ABSOLUTE  POWER,  CA 
FRONT AT  IONS  WITH  WEST,  OFTEN  INEPT  IN  D 
MILITARY  PLANNING,  ANO  WITH  MANY  OTHER  1 

2.  there  are  no  cases  of  "volunteer ist  sat 

CZECHOSLOVAK  INVASION  EMPHASIZES  RUSSIA 
RATHER  THAN  COMMUNIST  POWER. 

3.  COMMUNIST  APPARATCHIKI  ALMOST  EXACTLY  W 
TYPES  TO  MANAGE  FLOURISHING  CONSUMER  EC 

4.  AGRICULTURAL  YIELDS  STILL  VERY  LOW  BY  S 
DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES. 


3.  NEITHER  THE  IMPORTANT  THIRD  WORLD  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVE¬ 
MENT  NOR  THE  WESTERN  NEW  LEFT  ACKNOWLEDGES  SOVIET 

PR  I MACY  OR  AUTHORITY;  ANO  THEY  INCLUDE  STRONG  JACOBIN 
ANO  NIHILIST  TENDENCIES.  THE  KINSHIP  TO  FAC  ISM  IS 
OFTEN  AS  MARKED  AS  TO  ORTHODOX  COHMUNISM. 

4.  ORTHODOX  COHMUNISM  IS  ALMOST  UNIVERSALLY  REGARDED  AS 
"SQUARE"  OR  BORING  BY  THE  MOST  CREATIVE  ELEMENTS  AMONG 
YOUTH  WITHIN  THE  BLOC  ITSELF. 


5.  PRESENT  ARMY  WHOLLY  UNTESTED  (EXCEPT  SE 
EQUIPMENT). 

6.  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  INTERNAL  INTELLECTUAL  D 
CLEARLY  INCLUDE  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  BOTH  , 
OF  DISSIDENCE  ANO  A  MASSIVE  REPRESSION. 

7.  RECENT  SOVIET  VENTURES  SEEM  RELATIVELY  ' 
AND  ILL-ADVISED. 


(4)  THIRD  WORLD  REVOLUTIONARY  COMMUNISM 

1.  IS  AN  ALLIANCE  CHIEFLY  IN  NAME  AND  MUTUAL  REASSURANCE; 
THE  APPEAL  OF  CASTROISM  ANO  THE  NLF— OOMESTICALLY  AND 
INTERNATIONALLY— IS  ONLY  HARMED  BY  THEIR  TIES  TO  CHINA 
OR  RUSSIA. 

2.  THE  IDEOLOGICAL  DISARRAY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  CAN  BE  EX¬ 
PECTED  TO  CONTINUE  RAPIDLY.  COMWNISM  BEING  OUTSTRIPPED 
BY  NEW  FORMS  OF  NATIONALISM. 

3.  IS  THE  APPARENT  POLITICAL  AND  MORAL  INFLUENCE  ON  STU- 
DENTS  MID  THE  AMERICAN  AND  ElftOPEAN  LEFT  PERMANENT  OR 
EPHEMERAL?  THUS  FAR  THE  ATTACHMENTS  OF  STUDENTS  FOR 
THIRD  WORLD  REBELS  HAS  BEEN  HIGHLY  ROMANTIC  AND  LARGELY 
UNRECIPROCATED.  THE  WEST  AND  THE  THIRD  WORLD  NAY  OR 
MAY  NOT  BOTH  NEED  REVOLUTION-RUT  IS  IT  REALLY  THE 
SANE  REVOLUTION? 
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U.S.S.R.  -  STILL  THE  LEADING  COMMUNIST  POWER 


IPITE  OF  APPARENT  ABSOLUTE  POWER,  CAUTIOUS  IN  COH- 
ITATtONS  WITH  WEST,  OFTEN  INEPT  IN  DIPLOMACY  AND 
TARV  PLANNING,  AND  WITH  MANY  OTHER  WEAKNESSES. 

IE  ARE  NO  CASES  OF  ••VOLUNTEER I  ST  SATELLITES.” 
HOSLOWUC  INVASION  EMPHASIZES  RUSSIA  AS  EUROPEAN 
ER  THAN  COHMJNIST  POWER. 

UNIST  APPARATCHIK  I  ALMOST  EXACTLY  WRONG  PERSONNEL- 
S  TO  MANAGE  FLOURISHING  CONSUMER  ECONOMY. 

CULTURAL  YIELDS  STILL  VERY  LOW  BY  STANDARDS  OF 
LOPEO  COUNTRIES. 

ENT  ARMY  WHOLLY  UNTESTEO  (EXCEPT  SELECTED 
PHENT). 

DYNAMICS  OF  INTERNAL  INTELLECTUAL  DISSIOENCE 
IRLY  INCLUOE  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  BOTH  AN  ESCALATION 
IISSIOENCE  AND  A  MASSIVE  REPRESSION. 

NT  SOVIET  VENTURES  SEEM  RELATIVELY  OPPORTUNISTIC 
ILL-ADVISED. 


3)  CHINA—  THE  MAJOR  CONTENDER: 

THE  1975-^5  EVNIRONHENT 


1.  EVEN  IF  FORMALLY  RECONCILED  WITH  THE  S.U.,  RIVALRY 
WITH  SOVIET  UNION  ON  NORTHERN  BORDER,  END  OF  THE 
VIETNAMESE  WAR,  AND  OTHER  FACTORS  WILL  CREATE  MORE 
..TENSION  BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION  THAN 
BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  THE  U.S. 

2.  IDEOLOGICALLY,  THE  CHINESE  ARE  CERTAINLY  LIKELY  TO 
FINO  THEIR  MARXIST  COUSINS  IN  RUSSIA  MORE  WORTHY  OF 
COMBAT  THAN  THE  BOURGEOIS  WEST. 

3.  INWARO-LOOKING,  PREOCCUPIED  WITH  QUESTIONS  OF  DOMESTIC 
IDEOLOGY,  MORALE,  ORGANIZATION,  LEADERSHIP. 

4.  GAINING  NO  ADHERENTS  OF  ANY  SCALE  IN  AFRICA,  LATIN 
AMERICA. 

5.  NOT  ONLY  UP  AGAINST  TWO  HICHLY  ADVANCED  THERMONUCLEAR 
POWERS  BUT  RUNNING  SOME  RISK  OF  STIMULATING  JAPAN. 

6.  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  PREDICT  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 
EXCEPT  IN  SHORT  RUN. 

7.  ALMOST  SURELY  WILL  BE  ECLIPSED  BY  RISE  OF  A  NUCLEAR 
JAPAN. 


V 


(?)  RUSSIA  AND  THE  1975-85  ENVIRONMENT 


1.  THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  CRISIS  HAS  THRUST  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
BACK  INTO  A  LARGELY  NATIONALIST  AND  REACTIONARY  POSI¬ 
TION.  ALTHOUGH  they  may  perhaps  successfully  main¬ 
tain  THIS  POSITION— AN  ARGUABLE  VIEWPOINT— THEY  ARE 
MOST  UNLIKELY  TO  MAINTAIN  THEIR  THRUST  AS  AN  IDEO¬ 
LOGICAL  WORLD  POWER. 

2.  INTERNAL  DIFFICULTIES  AND  DISSIOENCE  ALLOW  OF  NO 
SIMPLE  SOLUTION.  RENEWED  REPRESSION  IS  THE  MORE 
LIKELY  CHOICE  OF  AN  IRRESOLUTE  LEADERSHIP,  BUT  MAY 
PRODUCE  SEVERE  NATIONAL  UNREST  AND  A  CRISIS  OF  MORALE. 
PARTY'S  GRIP  ON  AUTHORITY  IS  WITHOUT  SERIOUS  CHALLENGE 
BUT  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  WITH  EROOED  CONFIDENCE. 

'  3.  THE  MOST  PROBABLE  FUTURE  IS  OF  CONSIDERABLE,  PERHAPS 
IRRESOLVABLE,  INTERNAL  UNREST  ANO  "CONTRADICT ION"; 

THUS  FOR  THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD  THERE  ARE  SERIOUS  DANCERS. 
RUSSIA  HAY  TURN  INWARD,  MORBIDLY  DEFENSIVE;  OR  IT 
MIGHT  ATTEMPT  TO  SOLVE  ITS  PROBLEMS  BY  EXTERNAL 
ADVENTURE. 

4.  IN  ANY  EVENT,  ITS  "CONVERGENCE"  WITH  THE  WIST  IN 
POLITICAL  ANO  SOCIAL  NORMS  IS  EXTREMELY  DOUBTFUL. 

THOUGH  NEGOTIATIONS  OF  MUTUAL  INTEREST,  SHARED  THREATS 
MAY  BE  PERFECTLY  POSSIBLE  ON  EXPEDIENT  CROUNOS. 

5.  HAS  CERTAIN  SHARED  VALUES  WITH  THE  U.S.,  ANO  CWOWN 
PROBLEMS  WHICH  CHALLENGE  US  WITHIN  OUR  RESPECTIVE 
ZONES  OF  INFLUENCE.  WOULD  COOPERATIVE  "GUARDIANSHIP"— 
"DUAL  HEGEMONY"— NOT  SOLVE  IMPORTANT  PROBLEMS?  — A  PER¬ 
SISTANT  TEMPTATION  FOR  RUSSIA.  ANO  POSSIBLY  FOR  THE 
U.S. 
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Europe  and  Japan: 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Austere  Pragmatic  interventionist 


Chart  I.  The  era  of  postwar  passivity  to  Europe  now  may  be 
near  Its  end;  certainly  the  willingness  of  Europe  to  accept  Ameri¬ 
can  leadership  is  ending,  though  whether  a  new  and  independent  pol" 
icy  assertion  will  come  from  Europe  remains  an  unanswered  but  impor¬ 
tant  question.  There  could  come  either  a  consciously  renewed  foreign 
politics  In  Europe,  exiting  tn  some  competitive  tension  with  the 
United  States  but  no  necessary  conf i  ict or— al  ternat  ively,  or  co¬ 
incidentally  in  separate  states — there  could  be  a  decline  from  the 
present  level  of  stability.  Certainly  several  West  European  states 
will  before  1975  experience  important  leadership  transitions.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Eastern  Europe  finds  its  relationship  with  Russia  increasingly 
troubled,  both  rigid  and  brittle.  The  German  question  remains  un¬ 
answered. 

Chart  2.  German  settlement  is  indispensable  to  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  European  security  system.  This  chart  sketches  one  pos¬ 
sible  settlement  designed  to  secure  American  interests  in  European 
security  and  stability,  and--by  removing  Soviet  as  well  as  American 
troops  from  the  continent— a  relaxation  of  the  East  European  situa¬ 
tion.  To  this  settlement  should  bo  added  a  multilateral  guarantee 
of  the  autonomy  of  all  European  states  and  a  guarantee  of  frontiers. 
Recent  Soviet  claims  to  the  right  to  intervention  in  foreign  social¬ 
ist  societies  are  incompatible  with  European  settlement,  and  the 
Austere  Pragmatic  Intervent ioni st  would  insist  on  guarantees  against 
foreign  interference  with  European  governments  and  social  systems, 
no  doubt  combined  with  security  guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Chart  3.  for  Japan,  political  dissociation  from  the  United 
States  seems  Inevitable  by  the  decade  of  interest,  although  again 
this  need  not  be  a  fitter  for  severe  tension  or  for  conflict. 

Japan,  though-a;,  It  exists  today— remains  a  fairly  fragile  politi¬ 
cal  socie  ty  with  Western  values  superimposed  on  Japanese  values. 

Sharp  r barge  rvst  be  judged  possible,  though  hardly  inevitable. 

The  Austere  Pragmatic  J nt . rvent ion i $ t ,  with  international  plural¬ 
ism  his  goal,  would  rrg.irj  an  increasingly  activist  Japan  with  yv 
equanimity,  even  i!  this  Japan  were  not  who  k  K’ irted  I  y  allied  witn 
us— as  the  other  policy  perspectives  might  wish. 
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Europe  and  Japan: 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist 
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A  TYPICAL  PCRSPECT 


EUROPE  AMD  JAW 

of  the  austere  i 


0  WESTERN  EUROPE 

THE  ECONOMIC  UNITY  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE  IS  UNLIKELY  TO 
BE  BROKEN:  ANO  EASTERN  EUROPE  WILL  BE  POWERFULLY 
ATTRACTED,  DEEPENING  EUROPEAN  POLITICAL  TENSIONS. 

THE  DYNAMISM  OF  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  ANO  BRITAIN  IS  LIKELY 
TO  IMPEL  ONE  OR  ALL  TOWARD  RENEWED  INTERNATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP  BY  MEANS  OF  EUROPEAN  LEADERSHIP  OR  UNI-  --t 
F 1C AT  ION;  IF  THE  RIVALRY  AND  ELEMENTS  OF  OISTRUST  IN 
THEIR  RELATIONSHIP  BECOMES  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  WESTERN 
EUROPE  CAN  BE  A  POTENTIAL  CHALLENGER  OF  BOTH  RUSSIA 
ANO  AMERICA,  ANO  CERTAINLY  A  RIVAL  TO  RUSSIA  FOR  EAST 
EUROPEAN  INFLUENCE. 

IF  THEY  00  NOT  ADVANCE  TOWARD  UNITY,  THE  WEST  EUROPEAN 
STATES  NONETHELESS  WILL  INCLUDE  ONE  OR  MORE  STATES 
WITH  AGGRESSIVELY  INDEPENDENT  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THEIR 
INTERNATIONAL  ROLE,  PERHAPS  RESTORING  A  LESSER  MULTI¬ 
POLARITY  TO  EUROPE'S  OWN  AFFAIRS,  POSSIBLY  REINTRO¬ 
DUCING  ALIGNMENTS  WHICH  are  AT  ODDS  with  THE  PRESENT 
EAST-WEST  DIVISION  OF  THE  CONTINENT.  THE  MOST  DANGER¬ 
OUS  VERSION  OF  SUCH  A  "DISARRAY"  EUROPE  WOULD  SEE  WEST 
GERMANY  ISOLATED  OR  ESTRANGED,  ATTEMPTING  TO  RECLAIM 
A  FULLY  AUTONOMY  ON  HOSTILE  TERMS  TO  THE  REST  OF  EUROPE. 


0  A  ."POSSIBLE"  CERMAN  PEACE  T 

1.  A  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ALLIED  POWERS  0 

LEADING  TO—  a 

2.  A  TREATY  OF  PEACE  CALLING  FOR: 

3.  A  DIVISION  OF  CERMANY  INTO  TuO  STATI 

FOR  A  TERM  OF  70  YEARS:  1 

‘ 

u.  A  GENERAL  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  OOER-NEI 
MINOR  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  EAST  GERMANY'S. 

5.  THE  INCORPORATION  OF  BERLIN,  ALL  701 
UNDER  INTERNATIONAL  GUARANTEE,  ALSO 
20  YEARS  : 

6.  FREE  ACCESS  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST  Gl 
THE  TWO  GERMANIES  AND  BERLIN,  LIMITI 
MENT  OF  THE  PARTIES  TO  HOLD  IMMIGRA1 
FOR  A  TERM  OF  20  YEARS; 

7.  BOTH  GERMANIES  TO  FOREGO  THE  ACQUIS! 
PONS,  FOR  A  TERM  OF  2  0  YEARS; 


FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  TERM,  NEITHER  THE  U.S.S.R.,  THE 
U.S.,  NOR  ENGLANO  NOR  FRANCE,  IS  LIKELY  TO  WANT  GERMAN 
REUNIFICATION  OR  A  NUCLEAR  WEST  GERMANY,  BUT  EACH  COULD 
FACE  THE  TEMPTATION  TO  BID  FOR  GERMAN  ALLIANCE  BY  OFFER 
INC  ONE  OR  THE  OTHER.  THERE  MIGHT,  BY  1975-1985.  BE  A 
RESOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  BY  EUROPEAN  SETTLEMENT,  PROB¬ 
ABLY  INCLUDING  SOME  NUCLEAR  OR  POLITICAL  RESTRAINTS  ON 
CERMANY  FOR  A  SPECIFIED  TERM.  THERE  COULD  ALSO  BE  A 
DEEPLY  UNSTABLE  EUROPE  BY  1975,  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  DE¬ 
CADE  ONE  OF  CRISIS. 

IN  ANY  CASE.  EUROPE  IS  LIKELY  TO ^DEFEND  ITSELF  AGAINST 
ANY  RENEWEO  SOVIET  THREAT.  MOREOVER,  THE  HISTORICAL 
RECORO  ANO  CURRENT  VITALITY  OF  EUROPE  HAROLY  SUGGESTS 
THAT  IT  WOULD  BE  WEAK  IN  A  CRISIS.  CERTAINLY  THE 
EUROPEAN  NATIONS  ARE  LIKELY  TO  MAXE  THEIR  OWN  INTER¬ 
PRETATIONS  OF  WHAT  IS— AND  WHAT  IS  NOT— WORTH  CREATING 
OR  ESCALATING  INTO  A  CRISIS;  THEY  ARC  ALMOST  CERTAIN 
TO  RESIST  ARBITRARY  OR  IMPOSED  U.S.  LEADERSHIP  AND/OR 
DEFINITIONS. 

EXTERNAL  CRISIS  COULD  ALSO  BE  LESS  IMPORTANT  THAN  IN¬ 
TERNAL  CRISIS,  AS  THE  LIBERAL  POSTWAR  LEADERSHIP  ANO 
PUBLIC  HANDS  OVER  TO  A  NEW  LEADERSHIP  WHICH  HAS  NO" 
EXPERIENCED  WAR,  OR— DIRECTLY— TOTAL ITAR  ISM,  THE  SUC¬ 
CESS  OR  FAILURE  OF  REFORM  MEASURES  IN  ITALY  ANO  FRANCE, 
THE  FORMATION  OF  A  NATIONAL  COALITION  OR  THE  REVAMPING 
OF  THE  MAJOR  PARTIES  IN  BRITAIN.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  POST- 
GAULL  1ST  GOVERNMENT— ALL  OF  THESE  ARE  IN  PROSPECT  BE¬ 
FORE  1975.  ADDITIONALLY,  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  ARE  LIKELY 
TO  EXPERIENCE  POLITICAL  CRISIS;  PERHAPS  EAST  GERMANY 
ANO  POLAND;  PROBABLY  GREECE.  EUROPE  COULD  SPLIT  IN¬ 
TERNALLY  ON  NEW  ISSUES,  ICFT/RIGHT  L IBERAL/ ILL I8EPAL-- 
OR  MAJOR  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  COULD  UNDERGO  DOMESTIC  CRISES 
EVEN  REBELLION. 


8.  BOTH  GERMANICS  TO  CONTRACT  NO  ALLIAN 
ECONOMIC)  FOR  A  TERM  OF  20  YEARS;  ] 

9.  NON-INTERFERENCE  IN  THE  INTERNAL  P0|] 

GERMAN  STATES  BY  EXTERNAL  POWERS,  AM 
GERMANIES  THEMSELVES;  i 

10.  BOTH  CERMAN IES  AGREE  TO  FOREGO  FORCE 

ACHIEVING  AN  EARLIER  UNIFICATION  0*1 
OF  FRONTIERS;  j 

11.  ALL  POWERS  GUARANTEE  THE  TWO  GERMAN! 
FRONTIERS. 

12.  WEST  GERMANY  TO  MAINTAIN  AN  ARMY  OFT 

CAST  GERMANY  10;  1 

13.  ADEQUATE  INSPECTION,  FOR  A  TERM  OF 

l<*.  A  PHASED  WITHDRAWAL  OF  FOREIGN  FOR( 
FRENCH)  FROM  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  1 
PERIOD  OF  THREE  YEARS; 

15.  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  20  YEARS,  THE  1 
THE  FREE  CITY  OF  BERLIN  HAY  NtGOTIAl 
TERMS  AS  ARE  MUTUALLY  AGREEABLE  ,  W|T 
BY  EXTERNAL  POWERS.  ACQUIRE  SUCH  WEI 
THEY  DESIRE,  ANO  CONTRACT  SUCH  ALL II 
DESIRE; 

16.  NC  INDEMNITIES.  i 


.  « 


EUEOPt  AMO  JAPAN: 

ERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  AUSTEHf  PIUGMATIC  INTERVENTIONIST 


0A  "POSSIBLE"  GERMAN  PEACE  TREATY 

A  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ALLIED  POWERS  OF  WORLD  WAR  1 1 
UAOING  TO— 

A  TREATY  OF  PEACE  CALLING  FOR: 

A  DIVISION  OF  CERMANY  INTO  TWO  STATES,  WEST  AND  EAST, 

FOR  A  TERM  OF  20  YEARS; 

;a  general  acceptance  of  the  ooer-neisse  frontiers,  WITH 

MINOR  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  EAST  GERMANY'S  FAVOR: 

THE  INCORPORATION  OF  BERLIN,  ALL  ZONES,  AS  A 'FREE  CITY 
UNOER  INTERNATIONAL  GUARANTEE,  ALSO  FOR  A  TERM  OF 
20  YEARS;  .  { 

FREE  ACCESS  8E TWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST  GERMANY,  ANO  BETWEEN' 
THE  TWO  GERMANICS  ANO  BERLIN,  LIMITEO  BY  MUTUAL  AGREE¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  PARTIES  TO  HOLD  IMMIGRATION  TO  STRICT  QUOTAS, 
FOR  A  TERM  OF  20  YEARS. 

BOTH  GERMANIES  TO  FOREGO  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEA¬ 
PONS.  FOR  A  TERM  OF  20  YEARS, 

BOTH  GERMANICS  TO  CONTRACT  NO  ALLIANCES  (OTHER  THAN 
ECONOMIC)  FOR  A  TERM  OF  20  YEARS: 

NON-INTERFERENCE  IN  THE  INTERNAL  POLICIES  OF  THE  TWO 
CERMAN  STATES  BY  EXTERNAL  POWERS.  AND  BY  THE  TWO 
GERMANICS  THEMSELVES: 

BOTH  GERMANICS  AGREE  TO  FOREGO  FORCE  AS  A  MEANS  OF 
ACHIEVING  AN  EARLIER  UNIFICATION  OR  RECTIFICATION 
OF  FRONTIERS: 

ALL  POWERS  GUARANTEE  THE  TWO  GERMANICS'  SECURITY  AND 
FRONTIERS: 

WEST  GERMANY  TO  MAINTAIN  AN  ARMY  OF  20  DIVISIONS, 

EAST  GERMANY  10: 

ADEQUATE  INSPECTION.  FOR  A  TERM  OF  20  YEARS: 

A  PHASED  WITHDRAWAL  OF  FOREIGN  FORCES  (SOVIET.  U.S.,  U.K. 
FRENCH)  FROM  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  TWO  GERMANIES  OVER  A 
PER  100  OF  THREE  YEARS; 

AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  20  YEARS.  THE  TWO  GERMANICS  ANO 
THE  FREE  CITY  OF  BERLIN  MAY  NEGOTIATE  A  UNION  ON  SUCH 
TERMS  AS  ARE  MUTUALLY  AGREEABLE ,  WITHOUT  INTERFERENCE 
BY  EXTERNAL  POWERS.  ACQUIRE  SUCH  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  AS 
THEY  DESIRE,  ANO  CONTRACT  SUCH  ALLIANCES  AS  THEY 
OESIAE; 


NC  INDEMNITIES. 
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1.  ONE  POSSIBILITY  IN  JAPAN'S  FUTURE:  "PROGRESSIVE" 
COALITION  GOVERNMENT  OF  ELEMENTS  FROM  SOCIALIST 
PARTY,  LEFT  WING  CONSERVATIVES,  INDEPENDENT  LEFT 
AND  EX-COMMUNIST  FACTIONS. 

EXPANDED  SOCIAL  WELFARF  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  POLICIES 
WITH  EXTENSION  OF  GOVERNMENT  ROLE  IN  INDUSTRY,  LABOR, 
NATIONAL  PLANNING.  MODERATE  GROWTH  RATE  MAINTAINED 

( 6 X). 

ENLARGED  MILITARY  FORCES:  NO  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  BUT 
OPTION  MAINTAINED. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  ASSUMING  "RESPONSIBILITY"  IN  A 
WORLD  GOVERNED  BY  NATIONAL  SELF-INTEREST.  WITH 
JAPAN,  GREATLY  REVISED  ASSESSMENTS  OF  THE  LEGITIMACY 
AND  "INEVITABILITY"  OF  PRE-WAR  POLICY. 

2.  A  CONSERVATIVE  JAPAN,  UNDER  CONTINUED  LIBERAL  DEMO¬ 
CRATIC  RULE,  WOULD  NOT  DIFFER  GREATLY  FROM  THE  ABOVE. 
NOT  EXCLUDING  THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  "RESPOHS 18 II ITY"  IN 
THE  WORLD  WITH  AN  INCREASINGLY  FRANK  D ISASSOC I  AT  ION 
FROM  THE  UNITEO  STATES. 

3.  BUT  A  CRISIS  JAPAN  (ANO  JAPAN  IS  PECULIARLY  VULNERABLE 
TO  WORLD  ECONOMIC  CRISIS)  COULD  BE  VERY  DIFFERENT, 
PROBABLY  WITH  AN  AUTHORITARIAN  GOVERNMENT  ESTABLISHED 
AFTER  CONSIDERABLE  DISORDER  ANO  RESISTANCE.  YET  SUCH 
A  JAPAN  SEEMS  NONETHELESS  A  FAIRLY  IMPROBABLE  CANDI¬ 
DATE  FOR  AN  ADVENTURIST  OR  EXPANSIONIST  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

It.  JAPAN'S  WILLINGNESS  TO  EXERCISE  ITS  NUCLEAR  OPTION  IS— 
IN  ALL  THESE  CASES— PROBABLY  MORE  DEPENDENT  ON  EXTERNAL 
THAN  INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENTS.  A  CRISIS  WHICH  STARKLY 
DRAMATIZED  JAPAN'S  VULNERABILITY,  INORO INANT  MILITARY 
DEPENDENCE  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OR  THE  RISK  INVOLVED 
IN  THAT  DEPENDENCE.  COULD  BE  DECISIVE:  ANO  IN  THAT 
CASE  OTHER  STATES  WOULD  FOLLOW  JAPAN'S  LEAD. 

5.  AND  ALL  THESE  JAPANS  WOULD  LIKELY  REMAIN  DEEPLY  DRAWN 
TOWARDS  CHINA— FOR  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES, 
BUT  ALSO  FOR  OTHER  ANO  LESS  EASILY  CALCULATED  REASONS 
AS  WELL.  A  SUBORDINATION  OF  JAPAN  TO  CHINA  IS  HARDLY 
THINKABLE;  SO  IS  ANY . JAPANESE  .ATTEMPT  TO  SUBORDINATE 
CHINA;  BUT  THE  RELATIONSHIP  SEEMS  VERY  LIKELY  TO  DEEPEN 
FOR  A  VARIETY  OF  OFTEN-CONTRADICTORY  MOTIVES,  LARGELY 
OF  JAPANESE  SOURCE. 
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The  Third  Worid: 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist 


Chart  I.  l.atin  relations  with  the  United  States  seem  inevitably 
troubled;  a  certain  tension  persist*  which  has  cultural  and  geopoliti 
cal  sources  and  is  unlikely  to  be  eradicated.  The  ideological  mani¬ 
festations  of  thi s— Peronis a,  Castroism— are  important  only  if  they 
lead  tc  alliance  of  a  Latin  American  state  with  a  major  national  oppo 
nent  of  the  United  States. 

Chart  2.  Africa's  situation  in  this  period  is  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  troubled,  with  foreign  involvements— by  any  outside  power— 
ultimately  futile.  There  may  be  pressure  for  essentially  humanitar¬ 
ian  or  "police"  interventions  (^s  In  the  Congo  and  Nigeria  in  the 
recent  past)  which,  if  they  are  unuerstood  as  such,  and  preferably 
are  multilateral,  may  serve  the  stability  of  the  region.  If  inter¬ 
ventions  are  made  in  a  cold-war  or  competitive  framework  they  risk 
further  disruption.  In  itself,  Africa  will  not  be  an  area  of  in¬ 
dependent  power  cr  significant  gre-at-power  advantage  in  the  decade 
of  interest. 

Chart  3.  The  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist  discounts  the 
long-range  importance  of  communism  or  "people's  war"  in  Southeast 
Asia  although  acknowledging  that  the  Vietnam  war— having  been  made 
into  a  major  international  issue— inevi tably  will  have  major  conse¬ 
quences.  Southeast  Asia,  moreover,  cannot  avoid  geopolitical  pres¬ 
sures  to  "neutral"  status,  "tribute"  to  China  on  the  traditional 
pattern,  and  this  would  seen  tolerable  so  long  as  these  remain  a 
matter  of  diplomatic  relationships  and  not  of  internal  transforma¬ 
tion.  Thus  a  neutral  Thailand  or  Surma  seems — to  the  Austere  Prag- 
natir  Interventionist — acceptable.  An  ideological ly  communist  re¬ 
gime*  in  either  state  is  something  else.  But  the  policy  maker  must 
acknowledge  the  limits  of  American  competence  to  affect  internal 
developments  in  tfiesc  societies.  The  Auster.:  Pragmatic  Interven¬ 
tionist  would  keep  a  power  of  presence  in  the  area  .md  consider 
interven  ion  against  conventional  aggressions,  inordinate  foreign 
pressure*,  on  local  governments ,  etc.  Hr  would  avoid  .attempts  at 
social  or  political  "engineering"  for  reasons  noted  in  the  chart. 
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The  Third  World: 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Austere  Pragmatic  Interventionist 


(Thts  page  folds  out.) 


I  LATIN  AMERICA 


I.  THE  RENEWED  EMPHASIS  ON  POLITICS  BY  CTUP  OR  VIOLENCE 
IS  TRUE  Of  HOST  Of  THE  WORL0  OUTSIDE  EUROPE,  NORTH 
AMERICA,  AND  OCEANA. 


VARIOUS  DEMOCRATIC  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  ORGANIZATIONS  GROWING  IN  STRENGTH. 


OEEP  DIFFICULTIES  OF  TRUE  NATIONAL  IDENTITY  IN  LATIN 
AMEf.fCA ,  LARGELY  WORKED  OUT  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DOMESTIC 
RATHER  THAN  INTERNATIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


It.  RESISTANT  TO  COMMUNISM  ALTHOUGH  NOT  TO  AUTHORITARIANISM 
ON  THE  ONE  NANO  ANO  JACOBINISM  ON  THE  OTHER. 


5.  A  FAILURE  OF  REFORM  WILL  LIKELY  PRODUCE  ONLY  STAGNATION, 
NOT  A  DYNAMIC  POLICY  HOSTILE  TO  THE  U.S. 


6.  FOR  U.S.  SECURITY,  IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  FOR  LATIN 

AMERICAN  STATES  TO  BE  PRO-UNITEO  STATES  PROVIDED  THEY 
ARE  NOT  UNITED  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  U.S. 


A  TYPICAL 


IN  SPITE  OF  SOME  ECONOMIC  SUCCESS,  MANY  AREAS' LIKELY 

TO  RELAPSE  INTO  A  MORE  OR  LESS  "PERMANENT"  STAGNATION. 


ALTHOUGH  THERE  MAY  BE  SOME  MORAL  CAUSES  FOR  INTERVEN¬ 
TION  IN  AFRICA,  IF  IT  DECLINES  AS  EXPECTED,  THESE 
SHOULD  BE  RESTRICTED  TO  CASES  THAT  ARE  HORALLY  CLEAR 
AND  THAT  00  NOT  EVEN  PROVIDE  A  RATIONALE  FOR  CHARGES 
OF  AMERICAN  IMPERIALISM  OR  POWER  POLITICS.  AMERICA 
LIKELY  ONLY  TO  LOSE  FROM  UNILATERAL  INTERVENTIONS. 


COULD  CHRONIC  DISOROER  INSPIRE  A  RE  IMPOSED  COLONIAL  - 
ISM- -GREAT  POWER  OR  INTERNATIONAL  GUARDIANSHIP"’ 

THIS  COULD  BE  ONE  OUTCOME  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN /RHODES IAN/ 
ANGOLAN  RACIAL  UPRISINGS  OR  WHITE/BLACK  INTERSTATE 
STP.XGLES. 


COMMUNIST  MOVEMENTS,  IF  ANY,  LIKELY  TO  BE  AFRICANIZED 
OUT  OF  RECOGNITION.  (IN  SOME  SENSE  IT  MY  BE  $0  YEARS 
BEFORE  AFRICA  IS  READY  FOR  COMMUNISM— OR  ANY  SOPHIS¬ 
TICATED  AND  DISCIPLINED  POLITICAL  DOCTRINE.)  ALSO 
GEOGRAPHICALLY  ISOLATED  FROM  REAL  CENTER  OF  COMMUNIST 
POWER. 


EFFORTS  BY  THE  S.U.  OR  BY  CHINA  TO  INTERVENE  IN  AFRICA 
WILL  FAIL,  PARTICULARLY  IF  THE  U.S.  DOES  NOT  EXACER¬ 
BATE  THE  CONTEST  BY  ITS  OWN  INTERVENTIONS. 


6.  THE  POLITICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  AFRICA  ITSELF  ANO  OF  ANY 
SEEMING  SUCCESS  THERE  OF  CHIIM  OR  U.S.S.R.  CAN  EASILY 
BE  OVER-STATED-ANY  AFRICAN  COMMITMENT  TO  EITHER  OF 
THESE  RIVALS  IS  LIKELY  TO  BE  SUPERFICIAL. 
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SOUTH  ANO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


(T)  I  SRAEL  ANQ  THE  MIOEAST 


ANY  AREAS  LIKELY 
WENT"  STAGNATION 

5ES  FOR  IMTERVEN- 
RECTEO,  THESE 
RE  HORALLY  CLEAR 
1ALE  FOR  CHARGES 
ITICS.  AMERICA 
INTERVENTIONS. 


1.  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR  IS  LIKELY  TO  REINFORCE 
RE  SELL I  ON  ANO  OISSIOENCE  THROUGHOUT  THE  AREA--WHICH 
ALREADY  INCLUOES  MUCH  UNREST  OF  COMMUNAL.  RACIAL, 
REGIONALIST,  ANO  (IN  INOIA)  ECONOMIC  ORIGIN. 

2.  BUT  THE  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE  OF  SUCH  MOVEMENTS  DEPENDS 
ULTIMATELY  ON  LOCAL  FORCES  ANO  THE  DYNAMISM  OF  A 
PARTICULAR  INSURGENT  MOVEMENT  IN  CAPITALIZING  ON 
ESSENTIALLY  NON-I  DEOLOGI  CAL  SOURCES  OF  OISCONTENT. 


APOSEO  COLON  I AL - 
JARD IANSHIP"? 

FA ICAN /RHODES  IAN/ 
RCK  INTERSTATE 


TO  BE  AFRICANIZED 
IT  NAY  BE  50  YEARS 
—OR  ANY  SOPHIS- 
CTRINE.)  ALSO 
<TER  OF  COMMUNIST 


NTERVENE  IN  AFRICA 
JOES  NOT  EXACER- 
TIONS . 

TSELF  ANO  OF  ANY 
S.S.R.  CAN  EASILY 
NT  TO  EITHER  OF 
CIAL. 


3.  Thus  "PEOPLES’  WAR"  I S  NOT  A  VALID  INSTRUMENTALITY 
FOR  ONE  NATION'S  AGGRESSION  AGAINST  ANOTHER.  THE 
SHARED  I OEOLOCY  OF  THAI  ANO  VIETNAMESE  COMMUNISTS  IS 
OPERATIONALLY  LESS  IMPORTANT  THAN  THE  DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN  THAI  ANO  VIETNAMESE  SOCIETY.  THAILAND'S 

insurgents  will  be  successful  to  the  degree  that  thai 
society  itself  provioes— as  it  now  OOES  NOT- -A  moti¬ 
vation  FOR  LARGE-SCALE  REBELLION.  FOREIGN  AIO  TO  THE 
REBELS— WHETHER  FROM  VIETNAM  OR  CHINA— CAN  AS  EASILY 
BE  CONTRAPRODUCTIVE  AS  HELPFUL. 

It.  NOR  IS  THE  LIBERALISM  OF  A  GOVERNMENT,  ITS  FORMAL 
DEMOCRACY,  OR  THE  PACE  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  A 
DETERMINING  FACTOR  I N  AN  INSURGENT  SITUATION.  THE 
"LEGITIMACY,"  THE  NATIONALISM,  OF  A  GOVERNMENT  IS 
MORE  IMPORTANT  TO  ITS  ABILITY  TO  HOLD  THE  ALLEGIANCES 
OF  ITS  PEOPLE. 

5.  FOREIGN  INTERVENTIONS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  GOVERNMENT  MAY 
THUS  DO  MORE  DAMAGE  THAN  GOOD,  UNDERMINING  THE  AUTHEN¬ 
TICITY  OR  LEGITIMACY  OF  THE  AIDED  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
EYES  OF  POPULATIONS  WHICH  REMAIN  HIGHLY  XENOPHOBIC. 


1.  ISRAEL  WILL  SUCCEED  IN  DEFENDING  ITSELF  PROVIDED  ThE 
U.S.  REFRAINS  FROM  EXCESSIVE  INTERVENTION  THAT  HAKES 
PROBLEMS  in  THE  AREA  MUCH  more  difficult. 

2.  ARAB  XENOPHOBIA  WILL  BE  A  FEATURE  OF  LIFE  FOR  ThE 
NEXT  GENERATION  IN  THE  MIODlE  EAST  BUT  CAN  BE  MODER¬ 
ATED  IF  The  U.S.  refrains  FkOH  EXCESSIVE  INTERVENTION. 

3.  THE  CONSERVATIVE  ARAB  REGIMES  WILL  DECLINE  OVER  TIME. 
AMERICAN  IDENTIFICATION  WITH  SUCH  REGIMES  WILL  LEAD 
TO  ANTI-AMERICANISM. 

A.  RAOICAL  SOCIALIST  AND  COMMUNISTIC  PHASES  IN  THE  Ml  DOLE 
EAST  ARE  MERELY  PASSING  PHASES  THAT  HAVE  NOT  MUCH  TO 
SAY  FOR  ThE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AREA  OR  FOR  AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 


6.  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AREA  CERTAINLY  WILL  INCLUDE  MUCH 

instability,  but  probably  ho  more  "vietnams."  the 

INTERNATIONAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  REGIONAL  INSTABILITY  WILL 
DEPEND  ON  SEVERAL  VARIABLES,  ONE  OF  WHICH  IS  THAT 
MXJOR  FOREIGN  INTERVENTIONS  00  NOT  TAKE  PLACE. 


7.  THE  QUESTION  OF  MAJOR  DIRECT  CHINESE  AGGRESSION  IS 
QUITE  SEPARATE,  ALTHOUGH  IT  IS  JUOCEO  UNLIKELY  BE¬ 
CAUSE  OF  MATERIAL  LIMITATIONS  ON  CHINESE  POWER  AS 
WELL  AS  INTERNAL  FACTORS  WITHIN  CHINA. 

8.  INOIA  PRESENTS  A  UNIQUE  PROBLEM  OF  INTERNAL  DISINTE¬ 
GRATION.  THE  DEMOCRATIC  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  INOIA  REMAINS 
PROFOUNDLY  IMPRESSIVE:  BUT  IF  IT  FAILS  BY  THE  1 975- 
1985  PERIOD.  A  POSSIBILITY  ALTHOUGH  NOT  A  PROB¬ 
ABILITY,  THERE  WOULD  SEEM  LITTLE  USEFUL  THAT  OUTSIDE 
POWERS  MIGHT  00,  ANO  THE  CONSEQUENCES  WOULD  SEEM 
LIMITED  TO  INOIA  ITSELF. 


9.  INOIA'S  EXTERNAL  PROBLEM  OF  DEFENSE  AGAINST  CHINA 

PROVIDES  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  CONGRUENT  U.S. -SOVIET  INTEREST. 
AND  THIS  IS  LIKELY  TO  CONTINUE  TO  BE  THE  CASE. 


10.  BUT  INOIA  IS  UNLIKELY  TO  ASSUME  ANY  SIGNIFICANT  ROLE 
t  IN  THE  DEFENSE  OR  POLITICAL  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  SOUTH 

I  ASIAN  REGION  AS  A  WHOLE.  AN  INCREASINGLY  INWARD- 

1,  LOOKING  AND  "NATIVIST"  INOIA  MUST  BE  ANTICIPATED.  TO 

f  A  LESSER  EXTENT,  THIS  MUST  BE  EXPECTED  TO  BE  TRUE  OF 

j  all  the  SOUTHEAST  ANO  SOUTH  ASIAN  STATES,  POSSIBLY 

|  EXCLUDING  THAILANO  ANO  SINGAPORE. 
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Communism.  China  and  Russia; 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Aggressive  Democrat 

Chart  1  indicates  that  Communism  wl 1 1  have  substantial  dynamism 
as  an  international  movement  and  ideology.  Indeed,  Communism  may  be 
more  united  in  purpose  on  a  world-wide  basis  than  the  democracies  and 
therefore  it  will  be  able  to  act  more  efficiently  and  with  greater 
purpose  in  a  confrontation  with  the  West.  Among  the  Western  coun¬ 
tries  the  pursuit  of  "realism"  will  lead  to  a  fragmented  and  isola¬ 
tionist  viewpoint  among  policy-makers.  This  may  even  lead  to  the 
danger  of  a  rising  Communist  appeal  in  Western  Europe.  Despite  the 
past  close  ties  across  the  Atlantic,  many  European  countries  may 
feel  a  greater  sense  of  participation  in  world  politics  through  an 
entente  with  Moscow  than  through  attempting  to  maintain  a  somewhat 
deteriorating  and  stale  relationship  with  Washington.  Communism 
may  become  increasingly  appealing  amongst  the  young,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia  and  in  Africa. 

Chart  2  shows  how  the  Soviet  Union  may  still  be  a  strong  aggres¬ 
sive  power  and  leading  nation  in  the  Communist  movement.  In  strate¬ 
gic  weaponry,  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
competition  with  the  United  States  and  may  be  unwilling  to  accept  in 
the  long  run  a  position  of  less  than  nuclear  parity.  If  we  look  at 
the  Soviet  domestic  scene  we  may  find  that  the  current  reforms, 
limited  as  they  may  be,  may  nevertheless  make  a  substantial  contri¬ 
bution  to  strengthening  the  Soviet  economy.  Similarly,  the  Soviets 
may  make  rapid  increases  in  agricultural  reform,  so  that  past  indi¬ 
cations  of  failure  in  the  farming  sector  cannot  be  necessarily  read 
as  an  indication  of  future  developments.  In  the  military  sector, 
the  Soviets  adopt  an  increasingly  professional  and  technical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  force  planning  and  research  and  development,  making  fewer 
mistakes  than  in  the  1950's.  Looking  at  the  intellectual  milieu  we 
find  a  decrease  in  dissldence  as  the  Soviet  Union  mellows.  This 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  Russia  is  losing  its  im¬ 
perial  nerve.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  able  to  act  in  a  more 
astute  and  self-opportunistic  manner. 

Chart  3  suggests  that  in  the  Third  World  revolutionary  Communism 
will  make  considerable  headway.  In  spite  of  the  dissidence  of  sene 
intellectuals  the  appeal  of  Communist  ideology  will  continue  arong 
many  students.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China  will  continue  to  be  seen 
as  examples  to  be  emulated  by  Third  World  countries  for  these  two 
leading  Communist  powers  will  be  seen  to  have  made  fantastic  prog¬ 
ress  in  relatively  short  time  periods.  This  is  exactly  what  is  likely 
to  most  Influence  the  underdeveloped  nations.  Thus  it  will  be  too 
early  to  conclude  that  nationalism  in  the  Third  World  will  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  Communism.  A  Communist  victory  in  Vietnam  would  add  much 
to  the  prestige  and  mystique  of  revolutionary  Communism.  Similarly, 
we  must  recognize  that  there  arc  students  and  other  leftist  move¬ 
ments  In  both  the  United  States  and  in  Western  Europe  which  would 
have  their  assumptions  reinforced  by  the  success  of  "revolutionary" 
Communism  in  Southeast  Asia.  ■  Further  successes  in  the  Third  World 
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for  Coonun Ism  would  reinforce  leftist  groups  in  the  West  and  the 
success  of  anarchic  and  nihilistic  movements  in  the  West  would  in 
turn  reinforce  the  prestige  of  Communism  in  the  Third  World. 

Chart  4  depicts  a  China  which  is  strong,  aggressive,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  challenge  to  the  United  States.  Once  the  internal  disorder 
of  the  mid-1960's  has  been  put  under  control— and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  would  not  happen— China  is  free  to  pursue  its 
revolut ionary  causes  abroad.  Thus  China  may  become  less  cautious  in 
its  foreign  policy,  particularly  if  an  American  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  leaves  the  entire  of  Southeast  Asia  ripe  for  Peking-led  sub¬ 
versive  activities.  She  may  also  increase  the  appeal  of  her  type  of 
Communism  among  students  and  dropouts  in  the  west.  We  can  expect 
that  China  will  be  a  substantial  thermonuclear  power  and  that  her 
strategic  threat  will  cast  a  shadow  over  all  of  Asia.  Although  this 
strategic  threat  will  not  appear  credible  at  all  times,  it  will 
nevertheless  gain  for  China  a  substantial  political  leverage  in  the 
international  politics  of  Asia.  It  is  true  that  the  rise  of  Japan 
will  offer  competition  to  Communist  China,  but  barring  serious  in¬ 
ternal  problems  or  a  civil  war  China  may  be  able  to  match  that  compe¬ 
tition  and  overcome  it.  Furthermore,  Japan  may  also  be  vulnerable 
to  the  Chinese-sponsored  internal  subversion  and  Communist-led  civil 
war. 


Chart  5  portrays  a  powerful  Soviet  Union  which  is  not  reluctant 
to  undertake  interventionist  roles  and  missions  around  the  world. 

The  military  posture  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  chanqed  from  one 
of  cautious  and  defensive  emphasis  to  one  based  Dot).  on  a  strong 
strategic  position  and  a  capability  to  undertake  conventional  inter¬ 
vention  missions.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  broken  out  of  it* 
"land  animal"  condition  through  the  expansion  of  its  navy  and  marine 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  acquisition  of  a  first-strike  capability 
as  against  the  United  States  and  the  possible  continued  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  NATO  could  increase  Soviet  assert ivcness  and  leao  to  a  pos¬ 
sible  transition  in  the  world  balance  of  power. 
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COMMUNISM  AS  Aw  INTERNATIONAL  MOVEMENT  AND  IDEOLOGY 


1.  COMMUNISTS  DEMONSTRATE  CREATE®  IDEOLOGICAL  ELAN  (TmEY 

Care)  Than  west— and  on  fundamental  issues  may  be 
UNITED  against  WEST  OR  EVEN  IF  DISUNITED  STILL  IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  WEST. 

2.  MORE  LIKELY  TO  BE  UNITEO  IN  A  CONFRONTATION  WlTlfTMC 
WEST  OR  THE  U.S.  THAN  IS  TmF  WEST  BLOC,  ESPECIALLY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS.  POLITICAL  CON¬ 
FRONTATIONS.  AND  POSITIONS  WITHIN  THE  U.N. 

J.  HAY  NOT  LOSE  as  MUCH  DYNAMISM  AS  A  “REALIST"  OR  ISO¬ 
LATIONIST  WEST  ANO  OF  COURSE  COMMUNIST  SUCCESS  IN 
VIETNAM,  OR  OTHER  SUCCESSES.  MAY  REVIVE  SOME  OF  ThE 
dynamism,  especially  noteworthy  is  the  support  of 
The  GENERAL  POPULATION  for  The  SOVIET  ACTION  IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA  AND  The  lack  OF  REACTION  WITHIN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  ELITES. 

«•.  INCREASINGLY  attempting  to  appeal  to  underdeveloped 

ANO  NONWHITC  GROUPS;  AND  THESE  NEW  FACTIONS.  WHAT¬ 
EVER  THEIR  DIFFERENCES.  STILL  SHARE  IMPORTANT  BASIC 
VIEWS  HOSTILE  TO  U.S.  SOVIET  DANGER  TO  WESTERN 
EUROPE,  ANO  PARTICULARLY  TO  GERMANY.  INCREASING. 
CORRECT  METAPHOR  THE  CZECH  COUP  OF  I9N8.  THE  FRENCH  . 
COMMUNIST  PARTY.  AFTER  FIRST  OPPOSING  SOVIET  ACT !  "M 
IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  THEN  PRAISED  THE  MOSCOW  AGREEMENTS. 
IF  THE  SOVIET  ADVENTURE  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  IS  MADE  TO 
WORK.  THERE  MAY  INOEEO  BE  AN  INCREASING  EUROPEAN  COM¬ 
MUNIST  MOVEMENT  WITH  GREAT  elah. 

5.  NOT  CONSIDERED  PASSE  ("SQUARE")  IN  AFRICA  OR  ASIA  OR 
AMONG  MANY  YOUNG  EUROPEANS.  EVEN  WHERE  YOUTH  MOVE¬ 
MENTS  REFER  TO  OLO-LINE  COMNJNISTS  AS  "CREEPS."  THEY 
VIEW  THEMSELVES  AS  VITAL  NEW  FORCES  WITHIN  THE  GEN¬ 
ERAL  COHNINIST  MOVEMENT.  A  YOUNG  TURK  MOVEMENT 
WITHIN  THE  SOVIET  UNION  MIGHT  EVEN  BE  ABIE  TO  CAPI¬ 
TALIZE  UPON  THESE  SENTIMENTS;  AND  IN  ANY  EVENT  THE 
OPPOSITION  TO  THE  WEST  IS  GREATER  THAN  THE  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  EAST. 


COHWWISH.  CHINA  AMD 
*_ TYPICAL  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  A] 


© 

I. 


2. 


3.  CURRENT  REFORMS  AND  INNOVATIONS 
DIFFERENCE  IN  ThE  ECONOMIC  STRUI 
MANAGEMENT. 

is  secominc  increasingly  Erncii 

MAY  LEARN  MUCH  FROM  PAST  FAILURl 

SEEMS  TO  BE  DOING  A  MUCH  BETTER 
"TECHNICAL"  JOB  ON  CENTRAL  WAR  I 
SION  CONSIDERABLE,  PARTICULARLY 
FLEET. 

6.  DISSIDENCE  FROM  INTELLECTUALS  S 
RECENTLY.  LACK  OF  UNIVERSITY  P 
INVASION. 

7.  IS  NOT  LOSING  ENTHUSIASH  AND  IM 
AS  the  "REALIST’  ANO  NEO-ISOLAT 
MAY  HAVE  BEEN  MORE  INTERVENTION 
FIFTIES  THAN  THE  U.S.S.R.--AT  l 
COMMUNIST  WORLD  AND  ESPECIALLY 
BUT  RECENTLY  WE  SEEM  BOTH  PASSI 
OF  EVENTS.  WHILE  THE  SOVIETS  St 
SIVE  AND  EXPANSIVE. 

8.  SEEMS  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  SALVAGE  A  G 
OF  THEIR  APPARENT  "F  I ASCCS"— FQ 
CAST  AND  MEDITERRANEAN.  SO  TAR 
OUT  OF  THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  CRISIS 
WESTERN  EUROPE  SEEMS  EXTREMELY 
AMERICAN  RESPONSE.  IT  IS  TO  BE 
ALTHOUGH  TERMING  THE  SOVIET  AC1 
ILLEGAL,  CAVE  ThE  S.U.  ITS  SuPI 

9.  WHILE  MILITARY  emphasis  has  Bti 
N<V  EQUIPPING  ITSCLE  WITH  FLEU 
FORCES  ON  THE  AMERICAN  MODEL;! 
WITH  THE  "LAND  ANIMAL"  TRAD  IT  ll 
SELF-IMAGE  AS  WORLD  POWER;  MAK| 
AGAINST  WEST  GERMANY  ANO  RUMANj 

10.  DEEPLY  DISTURBED  BY  FOREIGN  POj 
PLICATIONS  OF  CZECHOSLOVAK  lltt 
PCAN  C.P.  REVISIONISM  EAST  CB 
COULD  BEGIN  TO  TIGHTEN  CONTROL] 

11.  PARTY  HAS  RESOURCES  OF  REPRESS 
UNAVAILABLE  TO  CZARS.  ANO  NO' 
TlllCCTUAl  CHALLENGE  TO  MARXIJ 
POSSIBLE  NOW  IN  THIS  SOCIETY  1 

Discipline  but  it  probably  is 

COFVFUNIST  BLOC  IS  FACED  ONLY  j 
BE  LOS  INC  RESOLVE  AT  A  MUCH  r| 
WORLD. 

17.  Thj  CZECH  CRISIS  AND  LAO;  or 
A  DIVERGENCE  BETWEEN  COMMUNIS 
INTERESTS  Or  The  SATELLITES  W 
t »P10 1 7 ABLE  By  u.S. 

1).  IF  THE  S.U.  ACQUIRES  A  NOT  IN 
CAPABILITY  against  The  u.S,. 

IF  NATO  CONTINUES  TO  OlSlNTEO 
ACQUIRE  *  MOMENTUM  That  ITAOS 
WORLD  BALANCE  of  P(Vt»  and  TW 
AGGRESSIVENESS  ENORMOUSLY. 


I*. 

5. 


U.S.S.R.  -  STILL  ThE  LEADING  JSj 

,.si 

MAY  HAVE  GREATER  WEAPONS  COMPEfi 
STRATEGIC  ANALYSTS  ARE  WILLING  ' 
BE  IRRELEVANT  TO  NOTE  THAT  ThE  ! 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA  OCCURRED  AT  A  Til 
WERE  ACHIEVING  NUCLEAR  PARITY  Wl 

THE  NEW  PLURALISM  IN  COMMUNISM  I 
MORE  ATTRACTIVE  TO  JOIN  WHILE  N< 
INC  ITS  STRENGTH  GREATLY--AT  LEI 
MOREOVER.  THIS  PLURALISM  may  DE( 
VAS ION  AND  SOVIETS  DO  CARE  ABOUT 
A  LOT. 


COMMUNISM.  CHINA  ANO  RUSSIA: 

ICAl  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  AGGRESSIVE  DEMOCRAT 
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M.S.R.  -  STILL  THE  LEAOl  DC  COMMON I  ST  POWER 

iAr  HAVE  greater  WEAPONS  COMPETENCY  THAN  MANY  WESTERN 
STRATEGIC  ANALYSTS  ARE. WIU INC  TO  GRANT.  IT  MAY  NOT 
3E  IRRELEVANT  TO  NOTE  THAT  THE  SOVIET  INVASION  OF 
SEEChOSLOVARIA  OCCURREO  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  THE  SOVIETS 
VERE  ACHIEVING  NUCLEAR  PARITY  WITH  THE  U.S. 

THE  NEW  PLURALISM  IN  COWUNISM  MAY  MAXE  THE  MOVEMENT 
TORE  ATTRACTIVE  TO  JOIN  WHILE  NOT  NECESSARILY  WEAKEN¬ 
ING  ITS  STRENGTH  GREATLY— AT  LEAST  FOR  SOME  ISSUES. 
MOREOVER,  THIS  PLURALISM  MAY  OECLINE  WITH  CZECH  IN¬ 
VASION  ANO  SOVIETS  DO  CARE  ABOUT  UNITY  ANO  DISCIPLINE 
X  LOT. 

SURRENT  REFORMS  ANO  INNOVATIONS  MAY  STILL  MAKE  A  1 1C 
DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE  IN  SPITE  OF  BAD 
MANAGEMENT. 

IS  BECOMING  INCREASINGLY  EFFICIENT  IN  AGRICULTURE- 
MAY  LEARN  MUCH  FROM  PAST  FAILURES. 

SEEMS  TO  BE  00 INC  A  MUCH  BETTER  "PROFESSIONAL"  ANO 
'TECHNICAL"  JOB  ON  CENTRAL  WAR  FORCES.  NAVAL  EXPAN¬ 
SION  CONSIDERABLE.  PARTICULARLY  IN  THE  SUBMARINE 
FLEET. 

3 1  SSI  DEUCE  FROM  INTELLECTUALS  SEEMS  TO  BE  DECLINING 
RECENTLY.  LACK  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROTEST  OF  CZECHOSLOVAK 
INVASION. 

IS  NOT  LOSING  ENTHUSIASM  ANO  IMPERIAL  NERVE  AS  MUCH 
AS  THE  "REALIST"  ANO  NEO- ISOLATION  I  ST  WEST.  AMERICA 
HAY  HAVE  SEEN  MORE  INTERVENTIONIST  ANO  BOLD  IN  THE 
FIFTIES  THAN  the  U.S.S.R.— AT  LEAST  IN  THE  NON- 
COMMUNIST  WORLD  AND  ESPECIALLY  WHEN  WE  WERE  ASKED— 

BUT  RECENTLY  WE  SEEM  BOTH  PASSIVE  ANO  THE  PRISONER 
OF  EVENTS.  WHILE  THE  SOVIETS  SEEM  RELATIVELY  AGGRES¬ 
SIVE  ANO  EXPANSIVE. 

SEEMS  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  SALVAGE  A  GOOO  DEAL  OUT  OF  MANY 
OF  THEIR  APPARENT  "F IASCOS"  —  FOR  EXAMPLE.  IN  MIDDLE 
EAST  AND  MEDITERRANEAN.  SO  FAR  THE  S.U.  HAS  COME 
OUT  OF  THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  CRISIS  VERY  WELL.  WHILE 
WESTERN  EUROPE  SEEMS  EXTREMELY  CONCERNED  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  RESPONSE.  IT  IS  TO  BE  NOTED  THAT  CUBA. 

although  terming  the  soviet  action  in  Czechoslovakia 

ILLEGAL.  GAVE  THE  S.U.  ITS  SUPPORT. 

while  military  emphasis  has  been  on  defense  in  past, 

NOW  EQUIPPING  ITSELF  WITH  FLEET  ANO  INTERVENTION 
FORCES  ON  THE  AMERICAN  MOOEL;  DELIBERATELY  BREAKING 
WITH  THE  UANO  ANIMAL"  TRADITION  TO  FULFILL  A  NEW 
SELF-IMAGE  AS  WORLD  POWER;  MAKING  DISTURBING  THREATS 
AGAINST  WEST  GERMANY  ANO  RUMANIA. 

OEEPLY  DISTURBED  By  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  DOMESTIC  IM¬ 
PLICATIONS  OF  CZECHOSLOVAK  LIBERALIZATION.  WEST  EURO¬ 
PEAN  C.P.  REVISIONISM,  EAST  GERMANY'S  ISOLATION.  U.S.S.A. 
COULD  BEGIN  TO  TIGHTEN  CONTROL  OR  CONTACT  ALL  AROUND. 

PARTY  MAS  RESOURCES  OF  REPRESSION,  INTERNAL  DISCIPLINE. 
UNAVAILABLE  TO  CZARS.  AND  NO  SERIOUS  FUNDAMENTAL  IN¬ 
TELLECTUAL  CHALLENGE  TO  MARXISM-LENINISM.  IT  MAY  NOT  BE 
POSSIBLE  NOW  IN  THIS  SOCIETY  TO  REIMPOSE  STALINIST 
DISCIPLINE  BUT  IT  PROBABLY  IS  UNNECESSARY.  TOOAY  THE 
COMMUNIST  BLOC  IS  FACED  ONLY  BY  A  WEST  WHICH  APPEARS  TO 
BE  LOSING  RESOLVE  AT  A  MUCH  FASTER  PACE  THAN  THE  COMMUNIST 
WON 10. 

THE  CZECH  CRISIS  AND  LACK  OF  NEW  PROSELYTES  REFLECTS 
A  DIVERGENCE  BETWEEN  COWNJNIST  INTEREST  ANO  NATIONAL 
INTERESTS  OF  The  SATELLITES  which  MAY  BE  INCREASINGLY 
EXPLOITABLE  By  U.S. 

IT  THE  S.U.  ACQUIRES  A  NOT  INCREDIBLE  FIRST-STRIKE 
capability  against  the  'J.5..  AS  IT  WELL  MIGHT.  ANO 
IF  NATO  CONTINUES  TO  0 IS INTEGAATE .  THE  S.U.  MAY 
ACQUIRF  A  MOMENTUM  THAT  It  AOS  TO  A  MAJOR  CHANGE  IN 

WORLO  balance  or  PWXER  ANO  THAT  increases  SOVIET 
AGGRESSIVENESS  ENORMOUSLY. 


Q  THIRD  WORLD  REVOLUTIONARY  COMMUNISM 


1.  IN  SPITE  OF  APPARENT  DISARRAY  INTELLECTUALLY  COM¬ 
MITTED  TO  COMMUNISM  ANO  MARXISM,  CONVINCED  MEMBERS 
OF  "SOCIALIST  CAMP." 

2.  THE  ALLIANCE  WITH  RUSSIA  AND  CHINA  IS  INTELLECTUAL 
AS  WELL  AS  POLITICAL.  ANO  THE  THIRD  WORLD  PARTIES 
WORK  TO  RESTORE  UNITY  TO  THE  BLOC. 

3*.  COMMUNISM  IS  NOT  TO  BE  REPLACED  BY  NATIONALISM  YET. 

THE  POWER  OF  EXAMPLE,  ESPECIALLY  WHEN  REINFORCED 
WITH  POLITICAL  CADRES  AND  GUNS,  SHOULD  NOT  BE  UNDER¬ 
ESTIMATED.  VC  "VICTORY"  IN  VIETNAM  WOULD  MAKE  A  DIF¬ 
FERENCE.  AND  EVEN  IF  CUBAN  ANO  VIETNAMESE  REVOLUTIONS 
NON-TRANSFERABLE,  STILL  OTHER  "INDIGENOUS"  HOVEHENTS 
WILL  SPRING  UP  WHICH  (VE  AS  MUCH  TO  THEN  AS  THEY  OWE 
TO  EXAMPLE  OF  RUSSIAN  ANO  CHINESE  (ANO  FRENCH?) 
REVOLUTIONS. 

4.  THE  NEW  "REVOLUTIONARY"  MOVEMENT  NOW  AND  POLITICAL 
AND  MORAL  INFLUENCE  ON  STUDENTS  AND  LEFT  IN  AKRICA 
AND  EUROPE  WIU  NOT  ONLY  INCREASE  THE  INCIDENCE  OF 

revolutionary  violence  in  the  west  but  will  do  it  in 

A  FASHION  THAT  ENHANCES  THE  UNITY  OF  COMMUNIST  MOVE¬ 
MENTS. 


O  CHINA  -  THE  MAJOR  CONTENDER 


1.  IF  INTERNAL  DISORDER  COMES  UNDER  CONTROL.  MAY  HAVE 
RENEWED  REVOLUTIONARY  ZEAL  ANO  NEW  APPEAL  TO  REVOLU¬ 
TIONARIES  ABROAO. 

2.  EVEN  IF  CURRENT  INTERNAL  PROBLEMS  MAY  NOT  BE  NEW, 
THERE  ARE  NEW  MARXIST  ANO  MODERN  ISSUES  IN  SUCH 
EVENTS  ANO  THE  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION  ANO  THE  HARSH 
TREATMENT  OF  MANY  TRADITIONAL  VALUES. 

J.  MAY  BE  LESS  PRUDENT  N(M  THAN  IN  THE  PAST,  CLEARLY 
WILLING  TO  BE  OPPORTUNISTIC. 

4.  CHINA'S  BRAND  OF  COMMUNISM  ONCE  VERY  EFFECTIVE  ANO 
MAY  BECOME  SO  AGAIN— ASIA  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  RIPENING. 

5.  A  THERMONUCLEAR  POWER  (AND  ON  AN  ABSOLUTE  BASIS  A 
IARCE  ONE— PERHAPS  100  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  BY  EARLY  OR 
MID-1970'S  WITH  HRRGINAl  BUT  NOT  INCAPABLE  DELIVERY 
SYSTEMS). 

6.  THOUGH  FOREIGN  POLICY  WOULD  SEEM  TO  BE  A  FAILURE. 
CHINA  HAS  ACQUIRED  IRKH  INFLUENCE  IN  WORLD  COMMUNIST 
MOVEMENT  AND  THERE  MAY  BE  SOME  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD. 
FOR  INSTANCE.  WHO  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  MORE  INFLUENCED  Than 
WE  CURRENTLY  REALIZE. 

7.  MAY  BE  ABLt  TO  exploit  EITHER  A  u.S.  VICTORY  0*  A  VC 
VICTORY  IN  VIETNAM— THE  LATTER  POSSIBILITY  PERHAPS 
OPENING  UP  NEW  AREAS, 

8.  DESPITE  ruTuA!  STRENGTH  OF  JAPAN.  MAY  REMAIN  >EIA. 
IIVELY  POWERFUL  UNLESS  IT  SUFFERS  BAD  LUCA—  r.C., 
DISASTROUS  CIVIL  OR  FOREIGN  WAR,  INTIAMAL  COllAFSE 
(PERHAPS  LEFT-WING  WAAlOAOlSM). 
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Europe  and  Japan: 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Aqqresslve  Democrat 

Chart  1  shows  us  that  Western  Europe  could  become  a  still  weaker 
continent  in  military  terms  than  it  is  today.  Europe  may  lose  all 
its  interest  or  sense  of  involvement  with  respect  to  Asia.  It  may 
fear  the  renewal  of  cold  war  in  central  Europe  and  yet  be  unwilling 
to  part  from  the  long-established  policy  of  detente.  NATO  becomes  an 
increasingly  weak  alliance. 

The  most .important  weakness  of  Europe,  however,  exemplified  by 
Germany,  is  one  of  loss  of  morale  and  political  cohesiveness  in  the  face 
of  Communist  pressures  of  all  kinds.  This  weakness  stems  to  some  degree 
from  our  (and  West  Europe's)  preoccupation  with  the  detente  theory  of 
the  future  of  East-West  relations.  The  question  of  German  nuclear  arma¬ 
ments  is  always  at  the  forefront  of  German  pol i tics  and  strategic  think¬ 
ing.  There  is  admiration  in  Europe  for  American  managerial  methods  and 
technical  know-how  but  little  inclination  to  follow  the  United  States  in 
cultural  and  political  trends. 

Charts  2-5  are  alternative  Japans  within  the  context  of  the  Aggres¬ 
sive  Oemocrat  viewpoint.  These  alternatives  range  from  a  pro-American 
Japan  to  one  that  is  conservative-nationalistic  to  one  that  is  leftist- 
nationalistic  and  to  a  range  of  less  plausible  but  yet  possible  Japans. 

In  Chart  2  we  find  a  Japan  which  is  more  conservative  than  leftist  and 
which  desires  to  maintain  the  close  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
The  security  treaty  with  the  United  States  is  maintained  and  there  is 
a  range  of  active  cooperation  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  This 
includes  the  establishment  of  a  collective  security  arrangement  possibly 
including  a  multilateral  nuclear  force.  Under  such  an  arrangement  Japan 
may  contribute  to  decreasing  the  requirement  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  forces  in  Northeast  Asia,  and  Japan  may  truly  become  an  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  a  balance-of-power  arrangement  in  the  region.  Chart  3 
portrays  a  more  conservative-nationalistic  Japan  in  which  the  security 
treaty  with  the  United  States  is  revised  or  has  been  terminated.  Al¬ 
though  relations  with  the  United  States  remain  on  a  fairly  acceptable 
level,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unofficial  criticism  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Japanese  government.  The  military  succeed  in  having  the 
government  purchase  a  somewhat  increased  level  of  forces  which  has  a 
presumed  defensive  emphasis.  Nevertheless,  such  forces  give  Japan  a 
Suitable  offensive  capability.  They  might  include  a  deployment  of  bal¬ 
listic  missile  defenses.  Japan  remains  an  important  trading  nation  but 
engages  in  more  trade  and  development  projects  with  the  Communist 
world.  This  leads  to  a  somewhat  tentative  and  guarded  political  rap- 
proachemcnt  with  China,  and  a  modus  vivendi  develops  between  these  two 
nations.  Chart  U  suggests  a  leftist-nationalist  Japan  which  has  a  general 
aura  of  hostility  to  the  United  States.  The  security  treaty  with  the 
United  States  has  been  renounced  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  de¬ 
pend  on  Japanese  weapons  and  forces  for  national  security.  Indeed,  there 
Is  a  general  hostility  to  most  forms  of  Western  interests  and  ties!  At 
the  same  time,  a  peace  treaty  is  signed  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Tokyo 
recognizes  Peking.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  great  increase  in  eco¬ 
nomic.  cultural  and  political  communications  between  Japan  and  Soviet 
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Union  and  Communist  China.  On  the  international  scene,  Japan  takes 
a  far  more  active  role,  seeking  to  be  in  a  position  of  leadership 
among  the  Afro-Asian  neutralist  countries.  The  example  of  an  eco¬ 
nomically  and  militarily  successful  Japan  is  appealing  to  many 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  so  that  irritation  is  caused  in  Japan's 
relations  with  China  by  the  greater  appeal  of  japan  to  many  Asian 
and  African  leaders.  These  leaders  feel  that  they  can  work  with 
Japan  without  having  to  follow  the  ideological  guidelines  of  the 
Communist  countries.  Chart  5  gives  us  another  range  of  Japans, 
all  of  which  seem  possible  if  not  plausible.  We  note  here  that  one 
should  not  overlook  the  possibility  of  a  Communist  Japan  which  is 
aggressive,  competitive,  efficient  and  militarily  ambitious.  Such 
a  Communist  Japan  could  be  an  active  contender  with  Peking  and  Moscow 
for  leadership  of  the  world  Communist  movement.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  extreme  we  can  imagine  a  completely  non- ideological  Japan  which 
is  implicitly  anti-Western  and  develops  a  great  sense  of  Asian  con¬ 
sciousness. 
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EUROPE  AND  JAP* 
A  TYPICAL  PERSPECTIVE  CP  THE  kB. 


o  WESTERN  EUROPE 

I.  IT  MAY  BE  SIGNIFICANT  THAT  "AMERICAN  METHODS"  ARE  IN¬ 
CREASINGLY  ADMIRED  AND  COPIEO.  ALSO  RELEVANT  IS  THE 
OECREAU  IN  U.S.  "PURITAN  EThIC"  ON  THE  ONE  HANO,  AND 
ON  THE  OTHER.  The  INCREASING  ECONOMIC  STRENGTH  OF 
JAPAN.  BUT  SOME  DOUBT  IF  UNDERLYING  "PLEASURE  -OR I  CR¬ 
EATION"  WILL  NOT  INTERFERE  WITH  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS. 

Z.  A  STRONGER  FRANCE  ANO  BRITAIN  WOULO  IMPROVE  STABILITY 
ONLY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  EUROPE:  LESS  IN  ASIA  AND  ELSE¬ 
WHERE.  IF  AMERICAN  POLICY  IS  PASSIVE  THE  EUROPEAN 
INFLUENCE  WILL  BE  SUCH  THAT  The  U.S.  WILL  be  increas¬ 
ingly  SHUT  OUT  FROM  THE  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  EUROPE 
WHILE  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  INFLUENCE  INCREASES. 

).  EVEN  IF  VIETNAM  WERE  NOT  SERIOUSLY  DAMAGING  TO  EUROPEAN 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  U.S.  (WHICH  IS  DOUBTFUL).  THERE  ARE 
NEW  ANO  PERSUASIVE  REASONS  FOR  ANTI-AMERICANISM.  ONLY 
VIGOROUS  AMERICAN  POLICIES  WILL  REVERSE  THIS  DECLINE 
IN  AMERICAN  INFLUENCE. 

N.  EUROPE  NAY  REAUY  BE  AFRAID  OF  RENEWED  COLO  WAR. 

5.  WESTERN  EUROPE  NAY  BE  NOT  ONLY  NEGATIVE  TOWARD  U.S.  OR 
OTHERS'  INVOLVENENT.  BUT  WILLING  "IF  NECESSARY"  TO 
"SURRENDER"  ASIA. 

6.  NATO  IS  CAUSE  FOR  IRRITATION  ANO  FRICTION  BECAUSE  IT  IS 
AN  EMPTY  SHELL.  ONLY  A  REINVIGORATEO  NATO  OR  AN  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  EUROPE  WITH  "NATIONALISM"  OR  A  STRONG  BELIEF  IN 
OENOCRACV.  OR  SOMETHING  TO  MOTIVATE  IT.  CAN  RESIST  THE 
COMMUNISTS. 

7.  although  there  are  forces  in  western  Europe  twt 

NATURALLY  GIVE  RISE  TO  ACCEPTANCE  OF  DETENTE  ANO  OF 
THE  CONSEQUENCES  FLOWING  FROM  IT.  AMERICAN  POLICY 
EXACERBATES  THESE  FORCES.  IT  DOES  SO  BOTH  BY  APPEAR- 
INC  TO  CONFIRM  THE  ASSUMPTIONS  ON  WHICH  IT  IS  BASED 
ANO  ALSO  BY  CONVINCING  OTHERS  THAT  THE  U.S.  IS  STRIV¬ 
ING  FOR  A  CONDOMINIUM  WITH  THE  S.U.  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 
EUROPE.  THUS  LEADING  TO  IRRITATION  AS  WELL. 

8.  WHILE  IT  OOES  NOT  NECESSARILY  DISSIPATE  NATIONALIST 
TENDENCIES  OR  INDUCE  POLITICAL  INTEGRATION.  THERE  IS 
A  LARGE  ANO  GROWING  DECREE  OF  DE  FACTO  INTEGRATION 
ANO  INTRA-EUROPEAN  EXCHANGES  INCLUDING  TRAVEL.  COM¬ 
MUNICATIONS,  STUDENT  MOVEMENTS,  OTHER  POLITICAL  AND 
CULTURAL  MOVEMENTS  ANO  TRENDS,  ETC. 

9.  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  A  WEAK  AND  INEFFECTUAL  EUROPE  IN 
A  CRISIS  IS  INCREASED  BY  THE  POLICY  OF  DETENTE  WHICH 
SACRIFICES  DEMOCRATIC  EUROPEAN  INTERESTS  TO  THE  WILl- 
O'-THt-WISP  OF  SOVIET-AMERICAN  COMMON  INTERESTS. 
(CZECHOSLOVAK  CRISIS  SEEMS  TO  SUBSTANTIATE  THIS  TO 
MANY  IN  EUROPE  ANO  ELSEWHERE). 

10.  POSSIBILITIES  OF  GERMAN-AMERICAN  COOPERATION  THEM¬ 
SELVES  OITIR  SOVIET' PROVOCATION.  GREAT  OANGER  OF 
GERMAN  NATIONALISTIC  REACTION  -NO  POSSIBILITY  EVEN 
OF  DEAL  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION  UNLESS  The  U.S.  ACTS 
BOLDLY  TO  CREATE  *  FRAMEWORK  FOR  GE “ MAN  COOPERATION 
EITHER  IN  NATO  OR  IN  AN  INDEPENDENT  EUROPE.  SINCE 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA  ULBRICHT  IS  APPARENTLY  THE  "MOST 
POWERFUL"  GERMAN,  he  MIGHT  START  A  LEFT-WING  NATIONAL¬ 
ISM  WHICH  WILC  TAKE  hold  IN  both  EAST  ANO  WEST  GERMANY. 
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(PRQ-AHERICAN) 

1.  CONTINUED  CONSERVATIVE  PARIIAMEI 
WANING  SOCIALIST  AND  LEFTIST  PAI 

Z.  U.S.  SECURITY  TREATY  CONTINUED  ( 
TIVE  COOPERATION  WITH  U.S.  IN  PC 
PROGRAMS  IN  RIVALRY  WITH  CHINA. 

3.  MODERATELY  IMPROVED,  "CORRECT"  I 
SIZABLE  AID  PROGRAM,  PRIMARILY  I 

ACTIVE  ROLE  AMONG  AFRO-ASI AN  AN) 
INCLUDING  TOLERANCE  OF  SOME  CONI 
OF  GOALS  HELD  IH  COMMON  WITH  U.' 

U.  PRESSURE  FOR  PARTNERSHIP  ROLE— I 
NUCLEAR  ARMAMENT  AND  PERHAPS  EVI 
UEVE  U.S.  OF  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  I 
ASIA— OR  EVEN  The  REST  OF  ASIA. 

5.  A  PACIFIC  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  Pi 
JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  CANADA,  NEW  Zl 
PINES.  COULD  ALSO  INCLUDE  INOCR 
THAILAND.  SOUTH  VIETNAM  OR  SOUTl 

THE  ABOVE  COULD  ALSO  INCLUDE  A  I 
LATERAL  NUCLEAR  FORCt  . 

6.  SOME  INCREASED  DECREE  OF  RCNUNC 
CAPABILITY— PERHAPS  UNDER  UMBREI 
AGREEMENT  (FOLLOWING  AN  INDIAN  I 


Q  Jit** 

w CONSERVATIVE  NATIONAL 

I.  CENTER-RIGHTIST  COALITION  GOVERN 
ON  COMMUNIST  ANO  SOCIALIST  ACTIV 
WRITTEN. 

NATIONAL  EMPHASIS  ON  TRADE  IN  IN 
MENT  OF  RESTRICTIVE  RECIONAl  GRO 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  <S-*t  WITH  CYCL 
REFLECTING  INTERNATIONAL  RtSTRIC 
FOSTERING  OF  ECONOMIC.  POLITICAL 
PROMOTING  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  PRES 
CONSUMER  PROF »! PITY. 

SUBSTANTIALLY  EXPANDED  MILITARY  i 
FENSIVE  BUT  WITH  NUCLEAR  SUBMARII 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  NUCltAR  WEAPONS 
ABM  PROGRAM. 

?.  U.S.  SECURITY  treaty  GMATly  rev 

MJCm  UNOFFICIAI  CRITICISM  or  U.S, 
COLO  WAR  ROLI  .  BUT  OfllCIAL  GOOD 

3.  MANY  JOINT  ECONOMIC  PROJECTS  WITl 

RECOGNITION  Of  Chin*  wiTm  UltNSI 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS;  Guarded  POL 
WITH  CHINA,  with  BOTH  SIDIS  [«I*EC 
NATION  Or  Th(  OTHER. 

VICO»CN)S  ROlE  AS  OPPONENT  OF  AtL 
INTE RVCNT IONS  IN  ASIA  AND  PROMOTE 

GROUPINGS:  >cmmal  demands  TOR  ret 
BUR IIIS. 
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Q  JAPAN 

(pro-ax  rican) 


1.  CONTINUED  CONSERVAT IVE  PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT; 

WANING  SOCIALIST  ANO  LEFTIST  FAR  TV  STRENGTH. 

2.  U.S.  SECURITY  TREATY  CONTINUED  OR  STRENGTHENED.  AC¬ 
TIVE  COOPERATION  WITH  U.S.  IN  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 

|  programs  in  rivalry  with  china. 

3.  NOOERATELY  IMPROVED.  •'CORRECT"  RELATIONS  WITH  U.S.S.R. 
SIZABLE  AIO  PROGRAM,  PRIMARILY  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA. 

ACTIVE  ROLE  AMONG  AFRO-ASIAN  ANTI -COMMUNIST  STATES 
'  INCLUDING  TOLERANCE  OF  SOME  CONTROVERSY  IN-SUPPORT 
|  OF. GOALS  HELD  IN  COMMON  WITH  U.S. 

I 

'■  It.  PRESSURE  FOR  PARTNERSHIP  ROLE— PERHAPS  INCLUOING 
j  NUCLEAR  ARMAMENT  ANO  PERHAPS  EVEN  AN  OFFER  TO  RE- 
.  LIEVE  U.S.  OF  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  FORCES  IN  NORTHEAST 
ASIA— OR  EVEN  THE  REST  OF  ASIA. 

5.  A  PACIFIC  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  PACT  INCLUOING  U.S., 
JAPAN.  AUSTRALIA,  CANADA,  NEW  ZEALAND  ANO  PHILIP¬ 
PINES.  COULO  ALSO  INCLUOE  INDONESIA,  MALAYSIA. 
THAILAND,  SOUTH  VIETNAM  OR  SOUTH  KOREA. 

THE  ABOVE  COULD  ALSO  INCLUDE  A  COLLECTIVE  OR  MULTI¬ 
LATERAL  NUCLEAR  FORCE. 

6.  SOME  INCREASED  DECREE  OF  RENUNCIATION  OF  MILITARY 
CAPABILITY— PERHAPS  UNOER  UMBRELLA  OF  U.S.-SOViET 
AGREEMENT  (FOLLOWING  AN  INDIAN  GUARANTEE?) 


0  OH* 

leftist  nationalist 


1.  NEO-SOCIAUST  GOVERNMENT  WITH  SOME  ROME  I  TO  AND  COMMU¬ 
NIST  PARLIAMENTARY  SUPPORT  (INTRA-COMMUNIST  PARTY 
SPLITS  ON  NATIONALIST-INTERNATIONALIST  LINES). 

NATIONAL  EMPHASIS  On  EXPANOED  WELFARE  PROGRAMS  (BUT 
OTHER  RELATIVELY  LIMITED  CONSUMPTION),  PLANNED  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  GROWTH,  AUTARCHIC  TENDENCIES;  ACTUAL  3-5T  GROWTH 
RATE  WITH  SOME  SECTORS  NEARER  STAGNATION);  SERIOUS 
BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS.  PRO-NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PROGRAM;  RE¬ 
DUCED  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES;  EVENTUALLY  WHOLLY  DEFENSIVE 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENT  POSTURE. 

2.  U.S.  SECURITY  TREATY  RENOUNCED.  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  TO 
END  FOREIGN  (•  AMERICAN)  INFLUENCES  ON  JAPANESE  POLI¬ 
TICS.  ECONOMY,  CULTURE. 

3.  PEACE  TREATY  SIGNEO  WITH.  RUSSIA,  PARTIAL  RESTORATION 
OF  TERRITORIES;  RECOGNITION  OF  CHINA;  ACTIVE  PROGRAMS 

■GREAT  TO  EXPAND  SOVIET  AND  CHINESE  TRADE. 

INTERNATIONAL  ROLE  OF  AFRO -AS IAN  NEUTRALIST  LEADERSHIP, 
IMPLICIT  RIVALRY  WITH  CHINA;  PROGRAM  TO  MOBILIZE  AFRO- 
AS I  All  NATIONS  AS  LEFTIST  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  BLOC 
RIVALING  ESTABLISHED  GREAT  POWERS.  SELECTIVE  AID  PRO¬ 
GRAMS  TO  "PROGRESSIVE"  AFRO -AS IAN  GOVERNMENTS  OCSICNCO 
TO  ‘DEVELOP  EXCLUSIVE  MARKET  ANO  TRADE  ZONE,  CONTRIBUT¬ 
ING  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT  OF  INCREASING  TRADE 
RESTRICTION. 


fi)  -***» 

w CONSERVATIVE  NATIONALIST 


I.  CENTER-RIGHTIST  COALITION  GOVERNMENT;  SOME  RESTRICTION 
ON  COMMUNIST  ANO  SOCIALIST  ACTIVITY;  CONSTITUTION  RE¬ 
WRITTEN. 

NATIONAL  EMPHASES  ON  TRADE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRON¬ 
MENT  OF  RESTRICTIVE  REGIONAL  GROUPS:  MOOERATE  RATE  OF 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  ($-61  WITH  CYCLICAL  INSTABILITIES 
REFLECTING  INTERNATIONAL  RESTRICTIONS);  DELIBERATE 
FOSTERING  Or  ECONOMIC.  POLITICAL  ANO  MILITARY  PROGRAMS 
PROMOTING  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  PRESTIGE;  LESS  EMPHASIS  ON 
CONSUMER  PROSPERITY. 

SUBSTANTIALLY  EXPANDED  MILITARY  FORCES.  NOMINALLY  DE¬ 
FENSIVE  but  with  nuclear  submarine  program,  missile 

DEVELOPMENT.  ANO  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  OPTION— POSSIBLY  AN 
ABM  PROGRAM. 

,Z.  U.S,  SECURITY  treaty  GREATLY  revised  or  terminated. 

MUCH  UNOFFICIAL  CRITICISM  OF  U.S.  OCCUPATION  POLICIES. 
COLD  WAR  ROLE,  BUT  OFFICIAL  GOOD  RELATIONS  MAINTAINED. 


J. 


I 


MANY  JOINT  ECONOMIC  PROJECTS  WITH  U.S.S.R. 

RECOGNITION  OF  CHINA  WITH  EXTENSIVE  TRADE  ANO  JOINT 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS;  GUARDED  POLITICAL  RAPPROCHEMENT 
with  china,  with  both  sides  expecting  eventual  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  other. 

VIGOROUS  ROLE  AS  OPPONENT  OF  ALL  "FOREIGN"  POLITICAL 
INTERVENTIONS  IN  ASIA  ANO  PROMOTER  or  AFRO-AS I  AN  TRADE 
GROUPINGS;  FORMAL  OEMANOS  for  RETURN  OF  OKINAWA  ANO 
KURILES. 


0  OTHER  JAPANS 

HOME  I  TO  JAPAN:  NEUTRALIST,  REFORMIST,  INTOLERANT,  COLLEC¬ 
TIVIST  (WELFARE -ORIENTED);  MUCH  DOMESTIC  CONTROVERSY- 
NAIVE.  Unstable  regime:  probably  without  consistent 

FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  MAJOR  CONSEQUENCE  ALTHOUGH  A  TACTOR 

for  instability  in  the  world  system. 

NEO-IDEOLOCICAL:  RELATIVELY  COLLECTIVIST  SOCIETY  WITH 
DRAMATIC,  SOPHISTICATED,  IMPLICITLY  ANTI-WESTERN 
IDEOLOGY— POSSIBLY  WITH  UNIVERSALIST  OR  PAN-ASIAN 
CLAIMS:  PROBABLY  A  RESPONSE  TO  MAJOR  INTERNAL  OR  . 
INTERNATIONAL  CRISIS. 

REACTIONARY-NATIVIST:  militarist  and  PROBABLY  ISOLATION¬ 
IST,  fRKH  OOMESTIC  INSTABILITY;  POSSIBLY  RACIST  (ANTI- 
WHITE):  POSSIBLY  DETERIORATING  ECONOMICALLY  in  environ¬ 
ment  of  world  traoe  restriction  or  DEPRESSION. 

COMMUNIST:  NATIONALIST.  POLITICALLY  EFF 1C  If  NT  ANO  (PO¬ 
LITICALLY)  AGGRESSIVE,  HYPER-COMPETITIVE  and  A  con¬ 
tender  for  WORLD  CONMJNI ST  LEADERSHIP— mil  ITARRY 
ambitious,  dangerous,  again  paorabcy  plausibu;  chiefly 

as  REACTION  TO  INTTRNAL  0«  W0«l0  CRISIS  (PROBABLY  ECO¬ 
NOMIC,  POSSIBIY  POllTICAll. 
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The  Thi rd  World: 

A  Typical  Perspective  of  the  Aggressive  Democrat 

Chart  1  .  Latin  America.  There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  wishful 
thinking  in  Latin  America.  Simply  because  Castro  has  not  yet  pene¬ 
trated  Latin  America,  and  because  Latin  America  was  successful  in 
capturing  Che  Guevara,  we  may  attribute  to  them  a  degree  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  Communism  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  they  really 
have-.  Even  a  relatively  minor  depression,  a  minor  collapse  in  quan¬ 
tity  prices,  might  induce  incredible  strains  in  Latin  America.  It 
may  still  turn  out  that  a  defeat  in  Vietnam  or  riots  in  North  America 
disillusion  Latin  Americans  without  capabilities,  strength  of  purpose, 
attachments,  and  tne  like. 

A  second  "Cuba"  in  Latin  America  with  success  could  really  start 
a  whole  chain  of  dominoes  going,  particularly  If  its  creation  involved 
a  more  or  less  shameful  humiliation  of  the  United  States.  Basically, 
of  course,  we  cannot  keep  the  Russians  out  of  Latin  America,  once 
the  Latin  American  nations  start  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
they  now  seem  Increasingly  prepared  to  do.  Possibly  the  worst  night¬ 
mare  of  all,  a  major  civil  war  or  Communist  takeover  in  Brazil,  is  In 
no  sense  ruled  out  under  today’s  conditions.  Furthermore,  declining 
U.S.  aid  to  Latin  America  may  well  exacerbate  many  of  these  issues, 
perhaps  to  the  point  of  explosion. 

Chart  2  shows  an  African  continent  which  is  no  more  appealing 
to  most  Americans  than  what  may  be  happening  in  Latin  America.  The 
relatively  small  number  of  economic  and  political  reforms  undertaken 
in  the  igoO's  do  not  have  any  lasting  effect  in  subsequent  decades 
so  that  the  general  economic  picture  is  poor.  Thus  many  countries 
are  faced  with  varying  levels  of  civil  disorder,  famine,  and  chaos. 
This  leads  to  a  still  increasing  number  of  military  coups  d'etats 
but  unlike  military  juntas  in  some  other  countries,  these  military 
leaders  are  perfectly  willing  to  work  with  "socialistic"  and  "Com¬ 
munist"  governments.  Thus  Africa  becomes  an  important  locale  for 
great-power  rivalry,  particularly  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  and  Communist  China  (and  possibly  Japan).  Such  com¬ 
petition  might  get  embroiled  into  the  white  versus  black  problem  and 
the  United  States  is  forced  to  consider  the  necessity  of  eventually 
intervening  on  a  massive  scale  in  the  "white  redoubts"  of  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  in  order  to  avoid  large-scale  fighting  and  ra¬ 
cial  genocide. 

Chart  3  shows  that  India,  in  contrast  to  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  may  turn  out  well  for  the  United  States.  With  the  gradual 
growth  of  nationalism,  India  begins  to  develop  the  unity  which  makes 
it  possible  for  it  to  develop  economically  and  politically.  This 
unity  is  strengthened  in  part  by  the  continuing  threat  of  Communist 
China  and  a  Pakistan  which  remains  aligned  with  Peking.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  sector  is  reasonably  prosperous  and  is  sufficiently  encour¬ 
aging  for  the  United  States  to  continue  its  aid  program  as  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Thus  India  appears  to  be  on  the  plus  side  of  U.S.  policies 
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since  World  War  II.  The  Communist  party  remains  influential  in 
Kerala  but  otherwise  is  unable  to  gain  positions  of  power.  This 
does  not  estrange  the  Soviet  Union  from  India,  since  the  Soviet 
Union  sees  the  advantage  of  backing  New  Delhi  in  order  to  counter 
Communist  Chinese  influence  in  Asia.  Thus  India,  having  at  one  time 
sought  a  position  of  "neutrality,"  now  does  a  full  circle  and  finds 
itself  in  the  happy  position  of  havinq  de  facto  guarantees  from  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Ur. ion  against  Communist  China. 

Chart  f*  suggests  that  the  Middle  East  will  remain  an  area  o* 
difficulty  if  not  indecision  for  American  pol  icy-akers.  Although 
we  will  remain  committed  to  the  continuation  of  Israel  as  a  national 
state,  we  will  not  wish  to  lose  our  already  diminished  influence  among 
the  Arab  countries.  Arab  ,«>»  i  -Ar.or  lean  i  s~  will  be  perplexing  for 
American  pol  icy-makers  but  will  ba.,  to  be  dealt  wit''  by  Washington 
in  an  "understanding"  manner. 
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0UTI>  AMERICA 
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1.  THERE  are  MANY  CASES  Of  MILITARY  RECIMCS  SUCCEEDING 
••EPHEMERAL"  DEMOCRATIC  REGIMES— E.G.,  BRAZIL,  PERU, 
ARGENTINA;  IN  OTHER  CASES  DEMOCRACY  ITSELf  SEEMS 
SUPERFICIAL  OR  THE  TRENDS  SEEM  ERACCERATEO. 

2.  IN  ARGENTINA,  PARAGUAY,  PERU,  BOLIVIA  AND  ALMOST  ALL 
OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA  REGRESSIVE  REGIKS  HOLD  OFFICE 

that  could  become  the  focus  of  radical  change  in  the 

ABSENCE  OF  AGGRESSIVE  AMERICAN  POLICIES, 

3.  MUCH  PUBLIC  CRITICISM  OF  u.S.  WORLD  ROLE  ANO  POLICIES; 
MUCH  STUOENT  HOSTILITY  TO  U.S.— CRIT  ICI SM  BY  OTHERS  IS 
OFTEN  WITHHELO  BECAUSE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  REASONS  (ANO  FEAR 
OF  JEOPARDIZING  AID),  CITIES  ONLY  SUPERF 1C IALLY 
'■AMERICANIZED”  ANO  MANY  ELITES  (E.G.  .  STUDENTS  AND 
PROFESSORS)  HIGHLY  ANTI-U.S,  POLITICALLY  EVEN  IF 
AMERICANIZED  IN  LIVING  PATTERNS. 

4.  THE  PROPER  ATTITUDE  TO  TAKE  TOWARDS  POSSIBLE  SERIOUS 
UPHEAVAL  IN  THESE  AS  YET  UNSOLIOIFIEO  COUNTRIES  CREATES 
A  CRISIS  FOR  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  WHICH  IF  NOT  RE¬ 
SOLVE  D  COULD  LEAD  TO  CONSIDERABLE  CONTINENTAL  OPPOSI¬ 
TION  TO  AMERICAN  POLICIES. 

5.  FASCISM  IS  NOT  WHOLLY  DC  AO  ANO  NEW  HUMANIST  LEFT  MOVE¬ 
MENTS  LIKELY  TO  MAKE  A  BIG,  PERHAPS  EVEN  SUCCESSFUL, 
APPEAL  TO  RADICAL  ANTI -AMERICAN  MOVEMENTS. 

6.  EVEN  THOUGH  MUST  SUCCESSFUL  ENTREPRENEURS  ARE  OF  EURO¬ 
PEAN  OR  OTHER  STOCK,  THESE  ETHNIC  ECONOMIC  ELITES 
CANNOT  UNSEAT  LATIN  POLITICAL  (ANO  CONSERVATIVE)  RUL¬ 
ING  GROUPS  OR  EVEN  SEE  TO  IT  THAT  TECHNICAL  ANO  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  CRITERIA  ARE  USED  EFFECTIVELY.  FOR  THESE  REASONS 
REQUIRED  POLITICAL  REFORMS  ARE  UNLIKELY  TO  OCCUR  IN  THE 
ABSENCE  OF  AMERICAN  INTERVENTION. 

7.  DEMOCRACY  NOT  IDEAL  AMONG  MARZIST-MINOED  STUDENTS, 
CRYPTO-FASCIST  MILITARY,  ANO  PERHAPS  EVEN  THE  NEW 
HUMNIST  LEFT  ANO  TECHNOCRATIC  CENTER  MOVEMENTS.  IN 
ANY  CASE  NOT  NECESSARILY  DEMOCRATIC  IN  U.S.  STYLE 
NOR  NECESSARILY.  EVEN  IF  DEMOCRATIC,  ALICNEO  WITH 
U.S.  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY. 


1.  those  few  economic  successes  which  have 
LIKELY  TO  HAVE  SOME  SERIOUS  SETBACKS  IN 
DECADE  OR  SO,  AND  GENERAL  ECONOMIC  PICTI 
there  are  important  social  changes  in  si 

RICAN  COUNTRIES  (ECYPT ,  ALGERIA.  TUNISIA 
ULTIMATE  SIGNIFICANCE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  IS 

2.  WHILE  apparent  importance  wy  be  a  matte 

ANO  NOVELTY  WHICH  IS  'WEARING  OFF,”  IN  A 
SIMPLY  BE  ABAMXMEO  IF  CHAOS.  CIVIL  DISO 
OR  CONQUEST  BECOME  PW1INENT. 

; 

3.  PERHAPS  DISOROER  CAN  BE  INCREASED  OR  DECI 
VARIOUS  "LARGE  POWER"  POLICIES. 

4.  EVEN  IF  THE  VARIOUS  MILITARY  GOVERNMENTS 
MUNISTIC,  THEY  CAN  BE  USED  BY  MOSCOW  IN 
OF  ALERT  AMERICAN  POLICIES. 

5.  THE  CURRENT  ALGERIAN  GOVERNMENT  OEMONSTI 
TENT  TO  UMICH  SUCH  NEW  COYERNNCNTS  IN  Al 
USEFUL  .0  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNIST  H< 

6.  BOTH  COMMUNISTS  ANO  HUMANIST  LEFT  (OTTEI 
ANARCHISTIC  LATTER  CROUP  IS  LED  TO  IPECI 
BY  THE  FORMER)  WILL  TRY  TO  USE  NYPERMATI 
FULLY  UMUCCESSFULLY-THUC  IS  ALSO  A  PC 
FASCISM  IN  SOME  FORM.  THIS  SECOMO  POSSE 
ACTUALLY  BE  MORE  SERIOUS  IN  SOME  CASES. 

7.  WHILE  ONLY  RHETORICALLY  "NAIUIST"  TOOAY, 
NAY  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE  TO  FUTURE  POLITICS 
IF  IT  PERMUTES  THE  SCHOOLS.  IN  ANY  MS 
POSSIBLE  LOCALE  FOR  SOVIET  VS.  CHINA  VS. 

8.  IF  UPRISINGS  AGAINST  THE  UNITES  SHOULD  C 
BRI«~ChAOTIC  CONDITIONS  ANO  FOREICN  (Oft 
INTERVENTIONS. 


0  ISRAEL  AND  THE  ARABS 


I.  THE  ARABS  NEED  TO  WIN  ONLY  ONCE.  (IF  T< 
TO  OCCUPY  ALL  OF  ISRAEL,  RATHER  THAN  VI¬ 
SA  I A I  ,  ETC.)  THIS  IS  CONTRARY  TO  AN(R|| 
IF  IT  NUNS  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  IS  SOilDLY  I 
IS  AGAINST  EVERYBODY'S  INTEREST  IF  IT  Ml 
FOR  THE  JEWS. 

ARAB  ANTI-AMERICANISM  IS  IN  PART  A  PROI 
AMERICAN  GESTURES  OF  AID  AND  FRIENDLY  t 

may  moderate  their  anti -Americanism  if 

FIRMNESS. 

).  THE  CONSERVATIVE  REGIMES  WILL  MEET  I NCR 
TION  FROM  THE  LEFT  AND  FROM  Th(  RIGHT. 

port  for  these  conservative  regimes  wil 

ANTI-AMERICANISM. 

L.  AMERICAN  SUPPORT  OF  ISRAEL  TENDS  TO  UNft 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS  AW)  THE  STRONGER  Tm( 
The  more  DIFFICULT  The  PROBLEM  BECOMES. 


I 


TYPICAL 


iftMSSiyt  DEMOCRAT 


0  aata 


those  few  economic  successes  which  have  occurred  aae 

LIVELY  TO  HAVE  SOME  SERIOUS  SETBACKS  IN  ThE  NEXT 
OECAOE  OA  SO,  AND  GENERAL  ECONOMIC  PICTURE  IS  POOR: 
theme  are  important  social  chances  in  some  north  Af¬ 
rican  countries  (corn,  Algeria,  Tunisia)  but  their 
ultimate  significance  for  development  is  not  CLEAR, 

while  APPARENT  importance  mat  be  a  matter  of  FASHION 
ANO  NOVELTY  much  is  'WEARING  OFF,"  in  any  case  cannot 
simply  BE  ABANDONED  IF  CHAOS,  civil  disorder,  famine 
OR  CONQUEST  BECOME  IMMINENT. 

PERHAPS  DISORDER  CAN  BE  INCREASED  OR  OECREASED  BY 
VARIOUS  "LARGE  POWER"  POLICIES. 
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0  MIA 

1.  NATIONALISM  IS  STILL  A  GROWING  FORCE;  AND  HAVING 
LASTED  TWENTY  YEARS  INDIA  BEGINS  TO  LOOK  LIKE  A 
GOING  CONCERN.  FURTHER,  CONSIDERABLE  UNITY  IN  THE 
WAKE  OF  THREATS  FROM  CHINA  AND  PAKISTAN.  INDIA 
PLAYS  A  GEOPOLITICAL  ROLE  USEFUL  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
POSITION. 

2.  AGRICULTURE  IS  NOW  GIVEN  TOP  PRIORITY  AM  THE  GRAIN 

harvest  this  year  is  100,000,000  tons-is, 000,000  more 

than  The  BEST  PREVIOUS  YEAR  09*$).  IT  IS  URGENT  THAT 
THE  U.S.  help  INDIA  WITH  THESE  PROBLEMS ;  while  there 
ARE  SERIOUS  PROBLEMS,  INDIA  WILL  PROBABLY  SOON  BE  SELF- 
SUFFICIENT  IN  FOOO.  ANO  THE  ECONOMIC  RATE  OF  GROWTH 
IS  ON  THE  INCREASE. 


I.  EVEN  IF  The  VARIOUS  military  governments  are  not  com¬ 
munistic,  THEY  can  BE  USE0  BY  MOSCOW  IN  THE  ABSENCE 
OF  ALERT  AMERICAN  POLICIES. 

;.  THE  CURRENT  ALGERIAN  GOVERNMENT  DEHCNSTMTES  THE  EX¬ 
TENT  TO  WHICH  SUCH  NEW  GOVERNMENTS  IN  AFRICA  MAY  IE 
USEFUL  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT. 


BOTH  COMMUNISTS  AM  HUMANIST  LEFT  (OFTEN  THE  CONFUSED, 
ANARCHISTIC  UTTER  GROUP  IS  LED  TO  SPECIFIC  POSITIONS 
BY  THE  FORMER)  WILL  TRY  TO  USE  HYPERNAT I ONAL ISM- -HOPE¬ 
FULLY  UNSUCCESSFULLY— THERE  IS  ALSO  A  POSSIBILITY  OT 
FASCISM  IN  SOME  FORM.  THIS  SECOND  POSSIBILITY  MAY 

actually  be  more  serious  in  some  uses. 

MIILE  ONLY  RHCTORIULLY  "MARXIST"  TODAY,  THIS  RHETORIC 
MAY  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE  TO  FUTURE  POLITICS  PARTICUUALY 
IF  IT  PERMUTES  THE  SCHOOLS.  IN  ANY  USE  AFRIU  IS  A 
POSSIBLE  LOCALE  FOR  SOVIET  VS.  CHINA  VS.  U.S.  RIVALRY. 

IF  UPRISINGS  AGAINST  THE  WHITES  SHOULD  COME,  COULD 
BRING  CHAOTIC  CONOITIONS  AND  FOREIGN  (OR  INTERNATIONAL) 
INTERVENTIONS. 


©  ISRAEL  ANO  THE  ARABS 


THE  ARABS  NEED  TO  WIN  ONLY  ONCE.  (IF  TO  "WIN"  HUNS 
TO  XCUPY  ALL  Of  ISRAEL.  RATHER  THAN  JUST  RETAKING  THE 
SAINI,  ETC.)  THIS  IS  CONTRARY  TO  AMERICAN  INTERESTS 
IF  IT  MEANS  THE  MIOOLE  EAST  |$  SOLIDLY  PRO-SOVIET.  IT 
IS  AGAINST  EVERYBODY'S  INTEREST  IF  IT  HUNS  GENOCIDE 
FOR  THE  JEWS. 

ARAB  ANTI-AMCRIUNISH  IS  IN  PART  A  PRODUCT  OF  CONFUSIIC 
AMERICAN  GESTURES  OF  AID  ANO  FRIENDLY  POLICIES.  THEY 
MAY  MOOCAATE  THEIR  ANTI-AMERICANISM  IT  THE  U.S.  SHOWS 
FIRMNESS. 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  REGIMES  WILL  MEET  INCREASING  OPPOSI¬ 
TION  FROM  THE  LEFT  ANO  FROM  THE  RIGHT.  AMERICAN  SUP- 
PORT  YOR  THESE  CONSERVATIVE  REGIMES  WILL  INCRUSE 
ANTI-AMERICANISM. 

AMERICAN  SUPPORT  Of  ISRAEL  TENDS  TO  UNOERMINE  AAAB- 
AMER  ICAR  RELATIONS  ANO  THE  STRONGER  THE  ARABS  BECOME 
THE  MORE  DIFTICU.T  THE  PROBLEM  BECOMES. 


3.  THE  SUCCESS  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  DEMOCRACY  IMICATES  THAT 
AMERICAN  POLICIES  IN  INDIA  HAVE  BIEN  SUCCESSFUL  ANO 
IT  IS  URGENT  TO  CONTINUE  THEN  IN  ORDER  TO  INSURE 
CONTINUED  SUCCESS. 

U.  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  CONTROLS  KERALA,  DOMINATES  THE  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION  IN  WEST  BENGAL:  AND  NAY  BE  ABLE  TO  EX¬ 
PLOIT  PART ICULARIST  AND  COMNtlNAL  ISSUES  IN  OTHER  AREAS. 

5.  PROPERLY  SEEKING  PROTECTION  IN  DE  FACTO  JOINT  U.S.-S.U. 
GUARANTEES  RATHER  THAN  IN  SELF-DEFENSE. 

6.  SLACKENING  U.S.  AID  ANO  U.S.  UNWILLINGNESS  TO  HELP  IN 
INDIA'S  ARMING  MAY  ARREST  ANY  DECLINE  IN  ANT l-AJDR I CAN  ISM. 

7.  UNLESS  INOIA  RECEIVES  AMERICAN  SUPPORT,  MUCH  OF  THE 
BLAME  TOR  INOIA'S  DECLINE  WILL  BE  ASSOC IATED  WITH 
AMERICAN  POLICIES  AND  INDIA  WILL  TURN  TOWARD  THE  S.U. 
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The  Pace  of  Military  Technology  in  the  Past 


(This  page  folds  out.) 


O  izU  masaiai 

1-50  ANO  6-J8  FORM  BACKBONE  Of  0.5.  SAC 
EaPERIXnTAL  AERIAL  REfuELINC 
initial  production  Of  a-G7 

FIRST  FLIGHT  Of  A *-52 

nANUAL  AIR  DEFENSE  SYSTEM  STARTED 

AIR  DEFENSE  HAS  f-80,  F-5G,  f-86.  F-8G 

PRODUCTION  OR  OCR  FOR  NIRE-A 

NUCLCAR.RCwCRED  airplane  UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 

third  or  fourth  generation  atomic  aonas 

Russians  HAVE;  Tu-G,  il-28,  vak-17,  hig-9, 
HIC-IS.  and  have  tested  three  nuclear 

WEAPONS 

AIR  RESEARCH  ANO  development  command, 

LINCOLN  LABORATORY,  RAND  CORPORATION, 
ETC.,  ESTAJUSHEO 
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LAST  *-G7£  PROOUCED 
6-52  AND  AC-1 35  PHASED  IN 

*-58.  SNARa,  and  apGm-I  (martin  SCAMASTCR) 
FLV 

REGULUS  I  IN  SERVICE 

ATLAS.  TITAN,  and  THOR  IN  crash  procrams 
CENTURY  SERIES  OF  FIGHTERS  PHASED  IN 
MISSILE  MASTER  and  SAGC  in  PRODUCTION 

NUCLEAR-POWERED  PLANE  STILL  UNDER  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT 

NUCLEAR  AOCaET  UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 

nuclear-powered  submarine  lAunChCO 
INEAPENSIVE,  FIERIClE  ATOMIC  BOMBS 

thiro-cenerat ion  thermonuclear  bombs 

RU55UNS  HAVE  :  BADGERS,  BfARS  .  B  ISONS, 
HARM'S  (sS-3),  H-BOMBS,  HIG-17.  MIC-19, 
VAR -25 ,  SA-I  (GUILD) 


THE  PACE  OF  MILITARY  TFft 
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ARMS  CONTROL  (TECHNIQUES  AND 


controlled  response  (tcchniq 
POLICIES) 


SATELLITES  (VANGUARD.  PIONEER, I 
TIROS,  TRANSIT  MOTVS.  MRCuBB 


SOFT  ATLAS  AND  SOFT  IRON'S  DE  PL 


JS-PSI  ATLAS,  100-PSI  TITAN, 

polaris  phased  in 


CRASH  PROGRAM  on  MINUTEMLN 

guidance  (inertial)  breakthnoug* 
B-A7E.  B-S2G  AND  H,  *-58  FORM 
BOMBERS  OPERATED  ALERT  AND  DIS 
SAGE  AND  MISSILE-HASTE*  PARTIAL 
BOYVARC  A  AND  HAUL  BEING  PHASED 


NINE -HERCULES,  F -100.  101,  107, 
SERVICE 


Cheap  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


INEAPENSIVE,  EIFKIINT  a  HRS*Tj 
WEAPONS 


There  are  four  nuclear  countri 


GOOSE,  NAVAHO,  REGUIUS  II,  F-l 
CANCELLED 


RUSSIANS  have :  BLINDERS.  RSM'S 
•RIPPER. '•  'RITCHEN,"  'RANGAI 
(SS-8),  I  ROM  (SS-A).  MIC-71, 
(GUIDELINE) 


©  SOME  EARLY  MFtT  ISSUCS 

1,  AERIAL  REFUELING  VS  OVERSEAS  BASES  FOR 
BOMBERS 

2.  ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE  OFFENSE  systems 

J.  DETERRENCE  BY  nuclear  SIRATEGIC  BOMB¬ 
ING  VS  BY  "OCTROI  I" 

fc.  ROLE  OF  NOBILI2ATION  BASES  (P*l-  ANO 
ROST-AFTAC*) 

S.  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMANO  ANO  CONTROL  OVER 
nuclear  weapons 

h.  ROIC  OF  NATO.  W1U.  U.n.  PEACEKEEPING, 
ETC. 

7.  ROLE  AND  VALUE  OF  SUCH  "ME  ThooOlOC I ES" 

as  game  theory,  linear  programming, 

COST/EFFEt f IVCNISS.  Off AAE IONS  RESEARCH, 
SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS.  EEC. 


Q)  SOU  hi  D-F  |  FT  I  ES  ISSUES 

I.  TYPICAL’  ATTITUDES  IOwA»D  NUCliA*  war 

7.  WHAT  IS  a  ThIRMONUCLE**  war  * 

J.  HOW  MIGHT  IT  START’ 

G,  WltM  WHAT  TACTICS’ 

S.  MOW  MIGHT  IT  END’ 

t.  WHAT  WERE  the  OBJECTIVES’ 

/.  WHAY  I-,  DETERRENCE  ’ 

8.  WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  DETERRINTT 

9.  MOW  l>0  YOU  GO  ABOUT  ANAl  Y2  INC  A 
DETIRRENT  SYSTEM’ 

ID.  what  ARE  T«P|E*L  RESULTS’ 

11.  WHAT  ARC  THE  (CMC -RUN  IMPLICATIONS’ 

12.  1PYAT  ARE  THE  CUARENT  CmOIEES  for  tMt 
U.S.’ 

I).  FOR  OTHERS’  ; 

iw.  how  do  these  affect  lor*-»lk  prospects’ 


© 


). 

u. 

*>• 

6. 

e. 

»o. 

i  * . 


AND  j  ITT 

UM1  £&  LSXUiL m 
a i ir  i me  r  ions  ii  tvmn  vaaic 

CM  T»  Ml  NCI 
0(TiM|NU  VS  MM  Nil  MD/l 

(OftUOllID  MSWVI  AND  til 
STMCfCKS 

**t!lLMI»M  twit  I  M  »0*( | 

a1nOS*h|»h  iiiiinc 

<***41  LI "IT AT  ION  VS  MVUfl 
t  ION 

tost  iffi(tiv«*m,  suun 

MO  "*«l/  •  ItV  NOVI  r NON  { 
TO  M NT AC ON 

MOCMn*  n  ANN  I *.  ftUDvl  1 1 

01**  HUM  AVI  0  'XI VII  INN] 
(IN  MVfNNtM.  DfVUO*N«T< 
on  NAT  IONS.  OCX  Til*  M* 

CHI*  SI  «AK  UM  *4  NHONS 

civil  ochnicJ 
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[of  miutary  technology  in  the  past 


IM!  _Ut»«OLQCT 

CONTAOL  (TECHNIQUES  ANO  POLICIES) 

olleo  response  (TECHNIQUES  ano 
tICIES) 

1 TES  (VANGUARD,  PIONEER.  DISCOVERER, 
|ROS,  TRANSIT  NOTUS,  HERCURV,  ETC.) 

ATLAS  AND  SOET  IRON'S  DEPLOYED 

II  ATLAS,  100-PSI  TITAN,  VIEW'S,  ANO 
LARIS  PHASES  IN 

PROGRAM  ON  hinutenan 
CE  (INERTIAL)  MEAaThAOUGH 

6-S2C  and  h,  0-58  torn  oulr  oe  sac 

•  S  OPERATED  alert  ANO  DISPERSED 
ANO  MISSILE-MASTER  PARTIALLY  DEPLOYED 
A  ANO  HAWK  SEINC  PHASC0  IN 

HERCULES,  f-100,  101,  1 02 .  ION  IN 
RVICE 

CIVIL  OEEENSE 

ENSIVE,  EEEICIENT  A  VERSATILE  NUCLEAR 
A  PONS 

ARC  EOUR  NUCLEAR  COUNTRIES 

NAVAHO,  RECULUS  II,  E-loe.  ETC., 
CELLED 

IANS  HAVE:  BLINDERS,  ASH'S  ("KENNEL," 
UPPER,"  "KITCHEN,"  "KANGAROO"),  I C OH 
(S-6),  IRON  (SS-4),  NIC-21,  SU  9,  SA-J 
SIDELINE) 


Q 


I96S  TECHNOLOGY 


INDEPENDENT  NUCLEAR  XTERRENTS  PRACTICAL 
"LIHITS"  OE  OONO  TECHNOLOGY 
HINUTENAN  III  ANO  POLARIS  Aj  - 
SOPHISTICATED  satellite  PROCRAH 
SHEws-a,  NioAs-a,  sage  a.  bomaac  a  and  c. 

NIKE-2EUS  A  ANO  a,  HAWK  a,  F-106,  B-SfiB. 

e-70,  nuclear-powered. airplane  or  rocket, 

ano  DYN0S0AR  ALL  TECHNOLOGICALLY  POSSIBLE 
BUT  CANCELLED 

BULK  Of  HE  DA  TONS  ON  "I  HP  ROVED"  1-52 ,  9-47, 

and  e-56 

PROTECTED  CONNAHO  AND  CONTROL 
INEXPENSIVE,  RELIABLE  RESEARCH  hISS'LE 
SUPER  GUIDANCE 
ASTRONAUTICS 

IANS  HAVE  ;  SLBH  (SARA,  SERB).  ICON'S 
SS-7,  SS-e,  SS-9.  SS-II),  IRON'S  (SS-S, 
"SCAHP,"  "SCROOGE"  (HOOILE),  YAa-28, 
HIC-2J,  STOL  •  VTOL  TECHNOLOGY,  SA-} 
(GOA),  HOBILE  SAH  (ganct  ,  gainful), 
GRIFFON,  galosh  (ABH) 


AUS| 


(*«(»  ANO  H|Q-SI»tY 

AND  FORMULATIONS 

distinctions  acrwtiN  various  finds  of 
deterrence 

DETERRENCE  VS  OCFENSI  anO/CR  0<MnSE 
CONTROLLED  RESPONSE  ano  CITY-AVOIOANCE 

strategies 

MULTILATERAL  nuclear  torces 
RTHOSPHERIt  testing 
OafVULE  lihitation  vs  ASSURTO  OCSTUC- 
tion 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS.  SVSTEHS  analysis. 
ANO  "WHI2  KIDS"  HOVE  FROH  THINK  TA.«S 
TO  PENTAGON 

PROCRAH  PLANNING  BUDGETING 

OTHER  INCAEASEO  "CIVILIAN  INTERFERENCE" 
(IN  RESEARCH.  OIVCLOPHENt,  PROCUREHENT. 
OPERATIONS.  OOCTRINC  AND  WAR  PLANS) 

CHINESE  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

inexpensive  civil  oefcnse 


0 

1 , 

2. 
). 


HID-  LATE  SIFTY  ISSUES 

BHO  VS  ASSURED  DESTRUCTION 
NPT  VS  ALLIANCE  SENSITIVITIES 
OTHER  U.S.-B.U.  DISCUSSIONS  on  ARHS 
CONTROL 

4.  CIVILIAN  inTIAFERINCI  IN  THE  OPERA¬ 
TION  OE  »  WAR 

5.  BMO  FOR  S*C  VS  INI)  F 0*  UTIfS 
b.  Thin  cove*  b«o  VS  T-IC* 

1.  ESCALATION  in  Svn 
*.  a-S2'S  IN  A  men  W*R 

9.  CHINESE  STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS 

10.  SUPERIORITY  VS  SUFFICIENCY  VS  KARili 

11.  ampsa  ys  f-ih  vs  a-s; 
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PRECURSOR  PRESSURES  (ANO  PREPARATIONS)  FOR 
NUCLEAR  weapons  FO*  "NEUTRALS"  ANO 
LOSERS  OF  WORLD  STAR  II 

fa-ill.  SCRAM,  SCAD 

SOPHISTICATED  HEASURE7C0UNTER-XASUAE  BNO 
PENETRATION  SVSTEhS 

LOW  CEP  WARHEADS 

HI  RV  (NUlllPLS  INDEPENDENT  RI-ENTRi 
VEHICLES) 

POSE  ICON 

SENTINEL  ano  other  BhO  SYSTEMS 
SUPERhARO  silos 

airborne  DOPPLER  SHIFT  RADARS  ANO  OThC R 
SOPHISTICATED  AIR  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS 

FVLTIPLE  APPLICATIONS  Of  LASIRS  UNDER 
SERIOUS  MV(LOPmCNT 

c-5  type  logistic  airplanes 

VARIOUS  MILITARY'  USES  Of  SATELLITES  (IN- 
CVUOING  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EASP  (10*- 
alTITUOE  SPACE  PLATFORMS)  ANO  HASP 
(HiGM-ALTITUOt  space  PLATTORMS)) 

DECISIONS  ON  AMSA,  ICH,  ULHT 

ALSO  NEW  TECHNIQUES  IN  COUNTER  INSURGE  NCI 
WARFARE,  E.G..  BARRIER  TECHNOLOGY,  SO¬ 
PHISTICATED  GUN  SHIPS,  COMPUTERIIEO 
POPULATION  CONTROL,  NIGHT  VISION  AND 
OTHER  DETECTORS,  ETC.,  ANO  HOST  IHPOR- 

tant  or  all  a  better  understanding  or 

ThE  "CLASSIC"  PRINCIPLES  Of  PAlAOlS. 
AMBUSHES ,  NIGHT  OPERATIONS,  PURSUIT. 
POLICE  OPERATIONS,  INTELLIGENCE.  USE 
or  indigenous  roAccs.  etc.,  so  that 

MODERN  TECHNOLOGY  IS  USED  TO  aid  tmisc 
OPERATIONS  RATHER  THAN  TO  EIGHT  AND 
SUPPLANT  Then. 

PERHAPS  Also  NEW  TECHNIQUES  in  inSUNCENCf 

rush  ANS  HAVE  :  roas,  faRY'S,  THIRO-GINI  ra¬ 
tion  SLBM  CSAwllY"),  SOL  ID -F  IN  L  ICBM. 
hOI III  ICBM(T),  SOME  ABH,  mELICOPTIR 
CARRIERS,  AND  NAVAL  INFANTRY 


0  mut.  jixtttii  imo 


1.  HOKE  SERIOUS  CONSIDERATION  Of  HANi  OF 
(HE  CARLT  ISSUES  ANO  CSPCCIAUI  SERI¬ 
OUS  CONSIDERATION  Of  The  POilllHlTl 
OF  PRACtICAl  NON-UTOPIAN  10NCTERM 
CONTROL  OF  T<«  ARMS  RACE. 

2.  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  There  seems  UM'.I 
TO  BE  A  LESS  RAJIEPiAl  ANC  MORE  (MO¬ 
TIONAL  LEVEL  OF  M  BATE  AND  OISCl/SHC*. 

).  FOCUS  ON  AEDUC  INC  CO-lOCAT  IONS  0*  BASIS 
ANO  CITIES 

SI^IRIORITY  VERSUS  PARITY  VERSUS  "SUF¬ 
FICIENCY.  • 

CREATE*  RELIANCI  ON  TIA*  OF  "ROC  A I  AIL 
T-N  ROAT-  ANO  LESS  ON  ElPlUIT  CAPA¬ 
BILITIES 

4.  GENERAL  01-EMPhASIS  ON  C*EOUKI  AND 
NOT  INCREDIBLE"  FIRST  S'RIU  CAPA- 
RiUTitS  VERSUS  CREATE*  Emphasis  On 
ctnekal  fear  or  escalat kba  and  gradu¬ 
ated  RESPONSES 

lesser  dependence  <m  foreign  bases 
i-  *e-inpmasis  on  nuclear  shar’nc  issues. 

INCLUDING  COMFSANO  ANO  CONTRFU  ANO 

planning. 

NEW  EMPHASIS  on  nuclear  guarantees  ano 

NUCLEAR  FREE  2 ONES  fOR  NEUTRALS. 
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The  Pace  of  Military  Technology  in  the  Future 
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ti«.r*Tio«r  for  phCliFcmticn  re  noo- 
victors 

JAPAN  IN  rnc  CARL i  SIVtNTtiS,  .(if  Cl  MAH  I 

about  ioi  )  »cars  utir  soon  rouowto  »• 
irAi*.  othcr  possiiuitics  arc  mdu  anc 

WITZf ALAND  OA  AUSTRALIA  ANC  INDIA 

ARCCNflN-.BAA/ ll-HUICC,  C C IPT .  ISAAC l , 
ano/oa  Pakistan  suns  li«.ih,  iucoslavia, 

-UHANIA,  S.  *OA£A,  AND  T-  l—N  ARC  COOS 

POSSINIL I  tics 
■■(via  <boov 
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THCNCjl  PtCAPC  OA  TWO 


SUPCA  SOPHISTICATE  IN  WtAPONS  L  HISilllS,  *1AAlf 
OALLISTIC  MISS  ILL  OlFlNSl.  IFflCTIVl  ShOAT.MNCI 
AMS  CONTROL,  DUT  INDIA,  JAPAN,  «(St  ClAMNV, 

I  SMIL,  A  OTNCAS  MILL  NAVI  PIACITIhC  S  HlllIAAv 
PROGRAMS  THAT  Mai  HUCh  SIHPltA  me  ACQUISITION 
Of  NUCIIAA  WCAPONS  S  IVCN  ADVANCE  OlllYlA* 
SFSTIHS,  PAIPAMTOA*  NOVCS  10  ACQUIAI  N-JCUAA 
WCAPONS 

ncw  aiaospacc  orreNse  a  ocfinsc  srsri«s  (pcanaps 

USING  LASCAS  OA  NUCLCAA  POwCRE  ViMICUS),  LATC 
1950  t  CAALr  I9W  TCCMhOlOG*  WICCir  OlFFuSiD, 

MN 1  N|H  COUNTAICS  ANO/OA  I.IlNSI.l  AMS  CONTROL 

r ha r  is  none  emcrivt  than  such  things  as  thi 

CUAACNI  WUCLiAA  PAOL IF t RATION  lACATV  AND  IIS! 

IANS 

FMNCC,  CIRMANV,  JAPAN,  ANO  T*  1 IRC  WILL  MVC 
TMC  POTINTIAL  rOA  AT  HAST  A  POST.NOCU  A 
rtCMNOLOGV  " 


CHINA,  BRAZIL,  HCHCO.  CAST  CtMANi ,  ITAif,  4 
SO  ON,  WILL  HAVC  TH(  POTINTIAL  FOA  AT  LUST  A 
HOOCL  A  IC.MNOLOC* 

POTINTIAL  FOA  IHPRCYl 0  HOOCL  T  TICMNOLOCV 
CCNCAAILT  A VA HAIL l  (IN  PCRMPS  FIFTr  (CVNTAHS) 

U.S.  (  S.U.  COULO  HA VI  MSSIVl  SPACt  CAPA. 
•IIITICS-.IOTH  oriCNSIVC  4  OFFINSIVC ..CFftCIIVC 
AIAOSPACI  OlFCNSt  (AT  HAST  AGAINST  NOCU  T  L  A 
THA(ATS)..|iT»A0A3IN»AII»  ruillll,  RlklASK.  * 
INOAHOUSLT  CAPablI  RIAL  Tint  COMMAND.  CONTROL, 
COMMUNICATION,  AH0  SwRvC  ItlANCC  S»ST(mS-. 
t  LA  BOAA  Tl  ANO  Flume  ■OALS.WIDi  LOCISTIC 
CAPAIIilTllS-.CrC. 
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©  IN  TNI  LAST  DICADl  OR  rvo  OF  Th|  7QTh  CJ 

I.  AS  A  AISULt  or  OADINAAl  IHPAOVCHCNt  ANO  OCVfl 
NUCllAR-AANE ,  LONC-AANGl  vChiClCS  which  aai 
SI  Vt  ANO  AVAILAILC  TO  l  Vtk  VIA*  SHALL  PMtS, 
CA  AGIST  POWtAS  ANO  HAM  SHALL!*  0*4  S  SHOULD  | 
IAIN  ANO  MINTAIN,  SAI,  500  HlSSIliS  wlln,  SO 
•MINuU-HAN  CAPAIILITr”  OA  |C T I ( A  FOA  0*4  OA 
DOLLARS  PAOCUACHlNT  COST  OA  Liss  and  A  F|w 
DOLLARS  a  MU*  l  UPNllP  (l>ts  DOLLARS) 

HOAC  OA  LISS  WlOClT  AvAIUOlC  UChnOLOC*: 

Nlw  AlNOS  Of  NUCLUA  WtAPONS 
VARIOUS  RINOS  Of  IASCA  0*  0Ih|A  ‘<DUIH 
A  HC NU  OF  T{  ChN  IQUlS  FOA  IFFC  CT I  Vi  CMlI 
I  lOLOGlCAl  WARFAAI  IN  VARIOUS  APPtll 
Nlw  RINOS  OF  OAUISTIC  Missm  DCFCNSt 
crricTivc  against  rilaiuili  shall 

OA  AGAINST  FOACIA  WHICH  US  I  UNSOPH) 

NOlOG*  ano/oa  tactics 

SIHICAA  DimOPHlNTS  FOA  AIR  OHINSi  A 
BOANf  THALATS 

wILL-LHOCASTOOO  DOOhSOAI  HAChINIS  (OR  | 
HACHINIS) 

TSLP*Ah|  IIIOAI  WALT)  PBCBuCIAS 
IIIHATC  ChANGCRS,  CARTH  SCCAChIAS,  (A  ( 
nr  OA  OtHAGI  Tn|  |  Ni  I ALNMI  NT  LB>  A  | 
Nlw  FOAMS  OF  PSiCHOlOGiGAl,  OA  IVIN  Oil 
TM|  I N VI  N 1  ICN  OF  A  ‘VltllAI  SIR* GUN"  n 
LOST  T »N  DIVlLOPHlNT  OF  INIIPtNSIVC 
A  PL  C  VI  AS  IONS  OF  T«|  NuCLtA*  WlAPOWj 
OF  HASS  DCSTAOCTION  CHARACTIRISTICS 
TICHNCROGlIS  of  T *4  HID*  ANO  i>T|  t 

).  OIPINOING  CN  ImI  DU  I  NSC  S  OF  ThI  URGI  I'OWtA 
F OGt AS  U  ClHCA  "IIChnICAL  and  tactical  dim 
s>smhs  hai  provi  to  m  "touai i:i»s*  in  t»<  i 

•AST"  SlNSC.  0*  Tm(>  *v.  >  ALLOW  FOA  A  p(  F  IN  I  f 
S0*W  OF  ThISI  SfSTIhS,  AW0  UFTAINIi  Kjim  of 
TWA,  high!  ..SO  Bt  RILATIVU*  availapu  TO 
Of  AT  LUST  PRIVAIt  OAGANI7ATICKS  l  l»T»l»ll 

*.  THC  Dl  Vi  LOPHl  NI  of  Vt*»  CIUCTIVI  TICFFNIQUIS 
WlRFRRI-l  P|*H*PS  low  INSLMGINC •  ANO/O*  1(4 
win.  TM  LATKA  (CHAD  *U  Ow  111*  RlLATIVll 
IFFtCtlVUF  OPPOSID,  TO  DISRUPT,  lASm  ANO, 
AW  LOCIITi.  XT  hvCh  of  Thi  n(  .  TKwOLOLF 
iii«r'.(N»i  of  owCRrus  sociai  -owt«oiv--hi 

INSU*G|NC  T  OA  Tl  AAOA  T  P  OlFF  1(1*1  0*  IIHIT  | 
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in  thc  tASt  otcADt  ox  rwo  of  thi  ;qth  ccntuat 


[suit  or  oaoinmy  ihfaovihcnt  and  otvtiOPHtNT,  sihplc 
l-AAHCD,  LONG-AANGl  VlHlCllS  WHICH  AAt  vcay  ihupch- 
AVAILABLE  TO  tVIN  VCAr  SHALL  FOMAS.  AN*  OF  THt 
(T  FOMAS  ANO  HANT  SHALLCI  ONfS  SHOUlO  It  A  ILL  TO  OB- 
HAINTAIN,  SAT,  500  MISSILtS  WITH,  SAT,  CUAACHT 
E'HAN  CAHAtlLITT*-  OA  ACTTCA  FOA  OM  OA  TWO  IILLION 
PAOCUAtNtNT  COST  OA  LtSS  ADO  A  FtW  HUHOAtO  HILL  ION 
ANNUAL  UPAlCP  (1965  OOLLAAS) 

LtSS  WIOCLT  AVAILABLE  TlCHNQlOCYi 

iMw  ainos  or  nuclcaa  wufons 
| VAAIOUS  AINOS  or  UkStA  OA  0TMCA  "OtATH  AATS" 

{a  hcnu  or  rtCHNiQucs  foa  ifficti ve  chChical  ano/oa 

BIOLOGICAL  WAAFAAC  m  VAAIOOS  AFFL ICAT IONS 

f NCw  ainos  or  ballistic  hissilc  ocfcnsc  faaticulaalt 

CFFCCTIVt  AGAINST  ACUTlVtU  SHILL  OFFtNSC  FOACCS 
OA  AGAINST  FUCtS  WHICH  USt  UNSOFHIST  I  CAT  CD  TtCH- 
NOLOGT  ano/oa  TACTICS 
[SIHILAA  DCVCLOFHCnTS  FOAAIA  OtflNSC  AGAINST  A  IA- 
tOANt  THAtATS 

[WCLL-UNOtASTOOO  OOOFISOAT  HACHINtS  (OA  NCAA-OOOHSOAT 
HACK  INIS) 

\  TSuNAHI  (TIOAL  WATt)  faoouccas 
CL  I  HA  TC  CHANGCAS,  (AATH  SCOACHtAS,  OA  OTHtA  WATS  TO  HCO- 
IFF  OA  QAHAGt  THt  INVIAONWnT  ON  A  LAAGC  SCALt 
[  NCW  FOAHS  or  FSTCMOLOGICAL,  OA  CVCN  0 IACCT  HtNTAL  WAAFAAC 
THt  INVENT  I  ON  OF  A  "NUCLCAA  SI  1-CUN"  TCCMNOLOGT.-OA  At 
LtAST  THt  DtVELOFNENT  OF  INtlflNSIVt  l  WIOCLT  AiAIL- 
AILC  Vt  AS  IONS  CF  THC  NUCLCAA  WUFONS  HNO  OTnCA  wCAFONS 

or  hass  Destruction  chaaactcaistics  or  thc  hilitaat 
itCHNOLOCiis  or  r«  hid-  and  urc  twcntiith  ccntuat 

||NG  ON  THC  DCFCNSCS  OT  THC  UAGC  FOWCAS  L  THC  SUPfA- 

(t  OtHCA  ,rTCCHN  I  CAL  ANO  TACTICAL  OCTAILS").  THCSt  WUFONS 
AT  FAOVt  TO  ft  *1QU»ll«*S"  IN  THt  GALLOIS  OA  "AHtAICAN 
[St NSC,  OA  THC T  HAT  ALLOW  FOA  A  OCFlNIlt  HltAAACHT  OF  FOWCAS. 
THCSt  STSTCHS.  ANO  CCATAinlt  huCh  OF  THC  TCCHNOLOGT  IChINO 

I  NIGHT  ALSO  M  At  LA  T I  VCLT  AVAILABLE  TO  FAIWATt  inoitiduals 
LtAST  PAIVATl  OAGANI/ATIONS  L  f(TA(H|ST  FOLITICAL  FACTIONS. 

|Vf  LOFHlNT  OF  TlAr  EFFECT  I  wl  TtCHNIQuCS  FOA  COUNTtAINSUAGtNCT 
l—t  Ft  Aha,*;  FOA  INSUACfNCf  ANO/OA  TtAAOAIST  I C  ACTIVITIES  AS 
L THC  LATTtA  COULD  ALLOW  CtCN  AtUTlVtLT  SHALL  GAOUFS ,  IF  NOT 
EVCLT  OFFOtfD,  TO  OISAUFT,  USILT  ANO  tFFtCT  I  TtLT.  ALHOST 
tltlT.  TIT  «UCH  OF  THC  NCW  rCClN*OLOC»--WI  TH  THt  FOSSIBLt 
AfCHtNT  OF  anCAFUt  SOCIAL  CONT«OCS--«IGhT  also  ha  At  SUCH 
It  NO  CA  Tt  AAOA  I*  H  DIFFICULT  OA  LINIT  ITS  CFFf  CT  ITtNCSS. 
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Two  Past  and  One  Future  Period | 

In  this  chart  page  we  attempt  an  overview  of  the  Hudson  Year 
2000  study.  We  tried  in  this  study  to  create  a  framework  and  con* 
text  for  further  speculation  by  ourselves  and  others.  One  per spec* 
tive  by  considering  what  a  “surprise-free"  projection  (a  quantitative 
or  qualitative  projection  of  what  may  happen  in  the  next  thirty- 
three  years  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  continuation  of  the  general 
direction  and  nature  of  the  present  and  past  with  corrections  for 
any  “theories"  that  may  be  believed). 

Charts  1.2.  and  3  list  features  of  the  first  third  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  This  period  then  furnishes  some,  points  of  comparison.  From 
this  point  of  view  perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
period  was  the  national  self-satisfaction,  optimism,  and  faith  In 
the  future  of  most  Western  or  Westernized  people.  Chart  2  notes 
that  in  contrast  to  the  expectations  listed  in  Chart  I,  the  first 
third  of  the  twentieth  century  brought  some  dramatic  and  mostly  un* 
expected  events. 

The  next  third  of  a  century  experienced  still  more  unexpected 
changes  and  disturbing  events,  as  shown  in  Chart  4.  The  first  item 
on  Chart  2  and  the  last  on  Chart  4  emphasize  a  new  Asian  perspec¬ 
tive— the  century  began  with  a  non-white  nation's  successfully  beat¬ 
ing  a  white  nation  on  Its  own  ground  and  the  second  third  of. the  cen¬ 
tury  ended  with  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  another  non¬ 
white  nation.  Chart  3  shows  the  Indochinese  reaction  to  this  new 
perspective.  It  may  be  noted  that  many  of  the  items  of  Charts  2  and 
4  would  probably  not  have  been  predicted  by  any  individual  or  policy 
research  group  “speculating  about  the  next  thirty-three  years,"  In 
either  1900  or  1933. 

Looking  now  at  Chart  5.  we  can  consider  the  final  third  of  the 
century  using  only  a  “relatively  apolitical  and  surprise-free  pro¬ 
jection."  The  reader  will  see  what  we  mean  by  comparing  Chart  5 
with  Charts  2  and  4.  Taking  the  contrasts  between  5  and  those  of 
2  and  4  seriously  suggests  that  our  projection  of  the  final  third 
of  the  century  may  be  unreliable  as  an  indicator  of  what  actually 
will  happen,  yet  it  is  the  freedom  from  specifically  unpredictable 
surprises  that  makes  the  projections  useful  as  a  takeoff  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  elaboration.  Specifically,  the  “surprise-free"  projec¬ 
tions  rule  out  major  chanqes  in  the  old  nations  that  might  be  caused 
by  possibilities  such  as  those  listed  in  Chart  6  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  disturb  the  projection. 

Some  of  the  basic  trends  of  Western  society,  most  of  which  can 
be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  12th  or  II th  centuries,  can  be  seen  as 
a  part  of  a  common,  complex  trend  of  Interacting  elements.  For 
analytical  purposes  this  trend  may  be  separated  into  thirteen  rubrics, 
shown  In  Chart  7.  If  the  basic,  long-term  multifold  trend  continues 
or  is  accelerated  during  the  rest  of  the  century,  and  there  are  no 
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surprising  (but  not-impossible)  disruptions  of  the  sort  mentioned 
In  Chart  6.  then  a  "post-industrial"  society  seems  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  In  affluent  parts  of  the  world.  Chart  8  lists  some  possi¬ 
bilities  often  associated  with  this  concept. 

Charts  9.  iO.  and  11  show  three  typical  "surprlse-f ree"  eco¬ 
nomic  projections  of  GNP  per  capita  for  the  U.S.,  Ten  Major  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  Japan.  These  projections  assume  that  something  tike 
present  trends  continue  without  great  interruption. 
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TWO  PAST  AND  ONE  FUTURE 


YEAR  I9QC 


ONE  WORLC  (wC  STERN-DOMINATED),  TmSuCm  .IT-'  MAN- 
UNASS  IMIlA TEC,  TRADITIONAL  CULTURES 

INDUSTR  |Al,  COLONIAL,  Of  PROTECTCC  SOCIETItS 

OECUNINC  UNITEC  KINGDOM  L  FRANCE  •  -  A  I  S  ING  GERMAN', 

UN  I  TEE  STATES,  RUSSIA  ANL  JAPAN 

parliamentary  government  mnc  cmr istianit- 

BASIC  ILELING  IN  ALMOST  ALL  CLASSi<  Or  Tt !  .  IT!  RAH 
U  IN  MANY  NON-WHITi)  or  OFTI-ISM,  SClL'RITi,  PROGRESS 
OROt  a  ,  FHYSICAl  t  AL  SUPREMACY  01  WESTERN  CULTURE, 
L  A  EEL  lET  IN  RATIONAL  £•  MORAL  GGME  STIC  l  FOREIGN 
POLITICS,  l  PERHAPS  HOST  IMPORTANT  O'  ALL,  A  RELATIVE 
ABSENCE  OF  GUILT  FEELINGS 

INTELLECTUAL  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  IDEAS  Of  ADAM  SMITH, 
OARWIN,  AND  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT 


FIRST  THIRL  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR 

LA  bELLE  t  A  Os  -  E  1  I9UI-I5IJ) 

MEXICAN  (IS-lu,  ANL  Lm|I,!SE  l  !9>  i )  SOCIAL  IAnL  RACIAL) 
REVOLUTION! 

wORCL  WAR  I  .  URDU  f  At  TL V  CLVASTATE. 

f  IVI  MAJO1  L>N--'TI£S  (HfHENZOLLf CN,  HAPSB-*G,  ROMANCE, 
MANCHU ,  -N[  TTL'M-Nl  DETHRONED 

I  he  Rtll.it  C’  tMTEE  STATIC  AS  LtAriNv.  wOM!  POWER 

LESS  .1  tuROIS-N  It  DEMOCRATIC)  MORALE  ANC  rR£STICf 

RISE  OF  COMMUNISM  ANC  SOVIET  UNION 

GREAT  DEPRESSION 

RISE  GF  FASCIST  IDEOLOClES  i  DIVERSE  DICTATORSHIPS 

UPSETT INC  IMPACT  OF  N!  w  INTELLCf TUAL  CONCEPTS  (BOHR, 

DE  BROGLIE,  EINSTEIN,  fREUE,  SCHROE  C  INCE  R ,  ETC.) 


(j)  fINAE  THIRD  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

(RELATIVELY  APOLITICAL  AND  SUPFR I Sf -F REC  PROJECTION) 

1.  CONTINUATION  OF  BASIC,  LONG-TERM  “ill  Tlf  C 1 F  TRCNC 

2.  EMERGENCE  Or  "POST- INDUSTR |Al  CULTURE 

3.  WORLD-WIDE  CAPABILITY  FOR  MODERN  Ti  CMNCLOtY 

G.  NEED  FOR  WORLO-WIDE  "ZONING  ORDINANCES  FOR  CONTROL  01 
ARMS,  TECHNOLOGY,  POLLUTION,  TRADE  ,  ANt  OTHER  AREAS 

5.  HIGH  (I  TO  10  )  GROWTH  RATES  IN  GNI /CAP . 

6.  INCREASING  FMFhAS I S  ON  MEANING  ANC  PURPOSE" 

7.  MUCH  TURMOIL  IN  THE  "NEW  AND  POSSIBLY  IN  THE 

INDUSTRIALIZING  NATIONS 

8.  SOME  POSSIBILITY  FOR  SUSTAINED  "NATIVIST,  MESSIANIC, 

OR  OTHER  MASS  MOVEMENTS 

9.  SECOND  RISE  OT  JAPAN  (TO  BEING  POTFNTIAHy,  NOMINALLY, 

OR  PERHAPS  ACTUALLY,  THE  THIRr  IARGIST  POWER) 

10.  SOME  FURTHER  RISE  OF  EUROFE  ANC  CHINA 

11.  CMERGENFF  01  NFw  INTERMEDIATE  FOwF‘S:  B=-?ll,  ME)  ICC, 

PAKISTAN,  INDONESIA,  EAST  GERMhNy,  EEyH,  ETC. 

12.  SOME  FECI  IN!  (RELATIVE)  GF  U.S.  AND  SOVIET  UNION 

13.  A  POSSIBLE  AtSLNEE  Of  STAR)  "LIFE  I  DI--TM  POLITICAL 

AND  ECONOMIC  ISSUES  IN  THE  "010  NATIONS 


(7)  W(  HAVE  lCFT  OiT  THE  PQSSIBILIT'  OF  MOOR  C  HA  NOE ' 
^  It.  OLE  NATIONS  DUE  TC  : 
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INVASION  and 

C  It  IL  STR  ire  ANC  REVOLUTION 

FAMINE 

FEST ILCNCE 

DESPOTISM  I PERSFCUT I  ON) 

NATURAL  DISASTER 

DE  FRL  SSI  ON  OR  ICONOMIL  STAGNATION 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INEXPENSIVE'  DOOMSDAY  Of  NEAR  DOOMSOA- 
MACHINES 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NUCLEAR  "SIX-GUN"  WEAPONS  TECHNOLOGY 
RESURGENCE  OF  COMMUNISM,  OR  REVIVAL  OF  FASCISM 
A  RACIAL,  NORTH- SOUTH,  RICH-POOR,  EAST-WEST  OR  OTHER 
DISRUFTIVE  POLARIZATION 
ECONOMICALLY  DYNAMIC  CHINA  (~IO,/YR  GROWTH) 
POLITICALLY  DYNAMIC  U.S.,  S.U.,  JAPAN ,  w.  GERMANY, 
BRAZIL,  ETC. 

NEW  RLLIGIOUS  philosophies  and/or  OTHER  MASS  MOVEMENTS 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  U.N.  OR  OTHER  WORLD-wlEE  ORIAN I  CATIONS 
POSSIBLE  REGIONAL  OR  OTHER  MULTI-NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
PSYCHOLOGICALLY  UPSETTING  IMPACT  OF  NEW  TECHNIQUES, 
IDEAS,  PHILOSOPHIES,  ETC. 
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!£NTUR  Y 


:iai  (an:  racial) 

it 

lAPSBU'G.  ROMANOV, 

UOP.lt  POWER 
l  AND  PRESTIGE 


J J  l,  YOUR  HUMBLE  SERVANT,  AN  OBSCURE  STUDENT,  HAVING  HAD 
OCCASION  TO  STUDY  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  DOCTRINES,  have  DIS¬ 
COVERED  IN  A  PE  CENT  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN  HQw  THEY  HAVE  BEEN 
ABLE  TC  CONQUER  TmE  IMPOTENT  EUROPEANS .  This  I.  THE  REASON 

.e  have  forme:  at,  organ i tat i on.... we  have  ' e lec te l  'rom 
YOUNG  ANNAMITES  ThE  MOST  ENERGETIC,  WITH  GREAT  CAPACITIES 

F0£  COURAGE,  AND  ARE  SENDING  THEM  T,  JAPAN  r;.s  STuC' _ 

0GC  ONLY  AIM  IS  TC  PREPARE  The  POPULATION  I  -  FUTURE. 


LEAFLET  DISTRIBUTED  IN  ANNA",  ;.  I SOj 


DICTATORSHIPS 

CONCEPTS  (BOHR, 
iDINCER,  ETC.) 


IF  MAJOR  CHANGE  S 


iDAf  OR  NEAR  OOOMSDAy 

IEAPONS  TECHNOLOGY 
iL  OF  FASCISM 
EAST-WEST  OR  OTHER 

i/YR  DROUTH) 

(PAN,  w.  GERMANY, 

OTHER  MASS  MOVEMENTS 
)-w I LE  ORGANIZATIONS 
RATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
>F  NEW  TECHNIQUES, 


Q  there  is  a  bas i c ,  long-term,  hultifoh  tun.  t-jwa:cs: 

1.  INCREASINGLY  SENSATE  (EMPIRIEAi,  ThI  AiCLY,  EKuLiyR, 
HUMANISTIC,  PRAGMATIC,  UTILITARIAN,  CNTF-CTuAL, 
epicurean  CR  HEDONISTIC,  CTC.)  CULTURE  . 

2.  bourgeois,  bureaucratic,  "mec itocratk  ,  cemocratic  (anl 

NATIONAI ISTIl’)  ELITES 

}.  ACCUMULATION  or  SCIENTIFIC  >-  TECHNOLOGICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

A.  INSTITUTIONALIZATION  OF  CHANGT ,  ESPECIALLY  RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPMENT,  INNOVATION  AND  DIFFUSION 

‘  .  WORLO-W I DE  INDUSTRIALIZATION  AND  MODI  RN  I ZA-T  ION 
fc.  INCREASING  AFFLUENCE  AND  (RECENTLY)  LEISURE 

7.  POPULATION  GROWTH 

8.  URBANIZATION  AND  (SOON)  ThL  GROWTH  Or  MEGALOPOLISES 

8.  DECREASING  IMPORTANCE  or  PRIMARY  (ANC  :EIINTIy) 

SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONS 

10.  I  ITERACY  AND  EDUCATION 

11.  INCREASING  CAPABILITY  rCR  MASS  DE  STcu  C  T I  . 

IZ.  INCREASING  TEMPO  OF  CHANGE 


13.  INCREASING  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  MUL T I FGL D  TPENO 
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SECOND  THIRD  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


CONTINUED  GROWTH  OF  FASCISM  AND  COMMUNISM 

WORLD  WAR  II  -  EUROPE  AC-AIN  DEVASTATED 

MASS  MURDER  £•  f r  PORTAT IONS  BEFO-'E,  DURING  !•  AFTER  WORLD 
WAR  I  I 


DECOLON  I  ZAT 1 01 

THE  COLL  WAR  ANC  NEUTRALISM  IN  THI  Tn  I  *  D  wu-LL 

EMERGENCE  OT  D  Si  ^E c  (U.E.  ;  S.L1.),  (  LARGE  (JARr-.,  WEST 
GERMANY,  F  RANI  i  CHINA,  L.K.),  ;  INTERMEDIATE  POWERS 
( INDIA,  ITALY,  CANADA) 

PISE  AND  DECLINE  OE  ITALY,  CANADA,  AND  INDIA 
DECLINE  AND  RE-EMERGENCE  Of  EUROPE 
DECLINE  and  RE-EMERGENCE  Of  JAPAN 
REUNIFICATION  ANt  CENTRALIZATION  OF  CHINA 


POST-KEYNESIAN,  POST-MARXIAN,  AND  PERHAPS  POST-COMMUNAL  AND 
SOPHISTICATED  "DEVELOPMENT'  ECONOMICS 


EMERGENCE  OF  MASS  CONSUMPTION  SOCIETIES 


"SECOND"  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 
CHINESE  ACHIEVE  NUCLEAT  STATUS 
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THj  POST.  IN. 


. i -  I ~ v  ' . R  Pul i 


(  'YNSJmFT  ION)  see ;  f  T- 


I.  P£c  CAE  IT-  IMOME  ABUT  T  I  r  T>  TIMES  THE  1  -  INDUE  TP  iA  1 

:.  HOST  'ICONOM.C  ACT  IV  IT  ICS  ARE  TCRTIAPi  .  QUATERNARY 

("SERVICE'  -CRIENTEC)  RATH!  R  THAN  pR|VR>  OR  SECONDARY 
(PRODUCT  ION-OP lENTEL) 

3.  business  firms  no  longer  the  major  source  or  innovation 
A.  THERE  may  b£  HOPE  '  'CONSENT  I  \.'E  S  (VS.  "MARY  E  T  IVES') 
p.  EFFECTIVE  FLOOR  ON  INCOHI  AND  WELFARE 
U .  "EFFICIENCY'  NO  LONGER  PRIMARY 

7.  market  plays  diminished  role  compared  to  public  sector 

AND  "SOCIAL  ACCOUNTS" 

8.  WIDESPREAD  "CYBERNATION" 

9.  "SMALL  WORLD 

10.  TYPICAL  "COUPLING  TIME  '  BETWEEN  THREE  U  THIRTY  YEARS 
1  I .  LEARNING  SOE IE  T' 

IS.  fv’PID  IMPROVf  "rNT  IN  E  DUCAT  IONA!  INGrl  T:  T  IONS  ANl 
TECHNICUE 

It.  EROSION  (IN  "  I  LI  LE  l  LA  Si)  01  W  cy,-uR  1 1  NTli  ,  AC  "IE  VEME  N* - 
Of  UNTIL  ,  A(vAN(E“i  NT-DPIE  N’r  VA  LUE  S 
K.  EROSION  OF  "NATIONAL  INTEREST"  VALUES 
1 5  .  SENSATE,  SCCULAR,  HUMANIST,  PERHAES  SELF-  INDULGENT 
CRITERIA  BECOME  CENTRAL 


"SURPRISE  FREE  PROJECTIONS 
FOR  THI  TIN  MAJOR  COUNTRIES 
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Introduction  to  Arms  Control 


Chart  1  lists  a  series  of  arms  control  objectives.  It  is  useful 
to  distinguish  between  basic  ends  and  objectives  which  in  effect  de¬ 
notes  a  way  of  attaining  an  end  as  well  as  the  end  itself.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  reducing  the  probability  of  war  includes  the  need  to  reduce 
the  chance  that  war  occurs  as  a  result  of  accident,  misperception  or 
misinterpretation.  But  it  encompasses  also  the  need  to  reduce  the 
incentives  for  deliberate  initiation  of  war  by  reducing  the  advantage 
of  a  first  strike  (to  both  (all)  sides)  and  minimizing  the  likelihood 
of  large  changes  in  the  number  of  armaments.  The  limitation  of  vio¬ 
lence  when  and  if  war  occurs  may  be  achieved  by  the  acceptance  of  rules 
which  circumscribes  the  modes  and  extent  of  armed  violence.  Further¬ 
more.  the  objective  is  related  to  the  existing  capacities  for  violence 
and  for  restraint.  The  objective  of  reducing  the  costs  and  burdens  of 
the  arms  race  has  both  a  short  term  and  a  long  term  dimension  and  may 
be  examined  both  from  the  perspective  of  particular  national  priorities 
and  the  wider  viewpoint  of  the  stability  of  the  world  order. 

Chart  2  establishes  some  useful  distinctions  between  the  inclusive 
concept  of  arms  control  and  more  specific  and  limited  programs  of  arms 
control . 

Chart  3  focuses  on  various  functions  which  alternative  arms  control 
arrangements  may  be  designed  to  accomplish.  Stabilization,  includes  im¬ 
provements  in  command  and  control  systems  and  survivability  of  retal¬ 
iatory  systems.  Confidence  building  may  be  achieved  e.g.  by  declara¬ 
tions  concerning  intentions,  agreements  on  non-essential  weapons 
(components),  certain  deployments  and  mutual  observation  agreements,  etc. 
Disengagement  refers  to  agreements  to  reduce  force  levels  in  particu¬ 
lar  areas  or  to  exclude  certain  areas  from  the  military  competition 
al together. 

Chart  k  provides  a  framework  for  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  cal¬ 
culation  which  nations  may  make  in  assessing  their  interest  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  arms  control  agreement. 

Chart  5  provides  a  framework  for  discussion  of  the  interaction 
between  various  arms  control  measures  and  other  issues  in  international 
affai rs. 

Charts  6-8  outline  a  proposition,  which  is  frequently  asserted, 
about  the  need  to  treat  arms  control  as  an  objective  divorced  from  po¬ 
litical  considerations  in  a  particular  context  at  a  particulai  moment 
in  history. 

Chart  9  presents  the  major  counter-arguments  to  the  decoupling 
propos i t ions. 
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Chart  10  out! ines  a  series  of  questions  and  caveats  which  an 
analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  "decoupling  policy"  would  have 
to  take  into  account.  It  is  possible  that  certain  bilateral  S.U.- 
li.S.  issues  may  be  isolated  from  the  general  process  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics  in  the  interest  of  the  stability  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  order.  The  consideration  of  potential  arms  control  regimes 
for  strategic  forces  may  constitute  such  an  issue,  but  it  is  not, 
of  course,  under  present  conditions  very  feasible  to  separate  such 
issues  from  e.g.,  the  issue  of  alliance  obligations  and  guarantees. 
And  the  pressures  on  the  latter  are  certainly  sensitive  to  inter¬ 
national  political  developments.  The  chart  also  raises  the  issue 
of  whether  the  achievement  of  some  "decoupling"  does  not  presuppose 
the  existence  of  some  kind  of  permanent  institution  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  particular  arms  control  problems.  We  could  think  of  a 
permanent  U.S.-S.U.  strategic  force  commission  (SFC),  a  multilateral 
European  Security  Commission  (ESC),  etc.  The  existence  of  such  in¬ 
stitutional  structures  would,  of  course,  have  some  not  insignificant 
feedback  on  the  process  of  international  politics  and  the  long-term 
development  of  the  international  order. 
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(?)  SOME  OBJECTIVES  OF  -RMS  CONTROL 


0 


SOME  DISTINCTIONS 


0 


BASIC  OBJECTIVES: 

REDUCE  PROBABILITY  OF  WAR 

LIMIT  SCOPE  ANO  INTENSITY  OF  DAMAGE  IF  WAR  OCCURS  AND 
HELP  FACILITATE  A  SATISFACTORY  TERMINATION 
REDUCE  PEACETIME  COSTS,  RISKS,  "IMMORALITY,"  ALIENA¬ 
TION,  ANO  OTHER  BURDENS  OF  MAINTAINING  ARMS  — 
PREVENT  OR  DAMPEN  UNDESIRABLE  ARMS  RACES 

BOTH  MEANS  ANO  ENDS : 


ARMS  CONTROL  IS  AN  INCLUSIVE  CONCEPT  REFERRING  TO 
UNILATERAL  OR  COOPERATIVE  MEASURES, 
FREQUENTLY  BETWEEN  POTENTIAL  OPPONENTS 
AND  EVFN  EXISTING  ENEMIES  TO  ACHIEVE  THE 

OBJECTIVES  OF  CH-.RT  I  FOR  BOTH  SICES 

IT  THUS  INCLUDES  MORE  LIMITED  CONCEPTS 
SUCH  AS: 


IT  SHOUI 
SOUGHT  V 
CONTEXT, 
THE  FRAF 
THE  NORF 
EVEN  TO 


REDUCE  TENSIONS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

CREATE  OR  MAINTAIN  DESIRABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWER 

MAXIMIZE  "RESPONSIBLE"  AND/OR  "LEGAL"  USE  AND  MEANS 
OF  VIOLENCE 

PREVENT  OR  REDUCE  MILITARIZATION  OF  POLITICS,  DOMEc- 
TIC  OR  FOREIGN 

PROMOTE  OTHER  DESIRABLE  CHANGES  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM 

DEMONSTRATE  THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  HAS  A  "PROPER 
HUMANIST  CONCERN"  FOR  THE  ISSUES 

PROVIDE  CONTEXT  FOR  USEFUL  NEGOTIATIONS ,  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION,  AND  EDUCATION 

LIMIT  ANNOYING  AND  HARMFUL  COMPLEXITIES,  TRENDS, 
ATTITUOES  ,  DYNAMICS,  ETC. 

CREATE  USEFUL  EXAMPLES,  FIRST  STEPS,  PRECEDENTS, 
ATTITUOES,  CUSTOMS,  ETC. 

INCREASE  "STABILITY"  IN  VARIOUS  OTHER  WAYS 


ARMS  FREEZE  WHICH  REFERS  TO  MEASURES  AIMED  AT  PREVENT¬ 
ING  QUALITATIVE  OR  QUANTITATIVE  INCREASES 
OF  CERTAIN  ARMAMENTS  BEYOND  CERTAIN  LEVELS 


ARMS  REDUCTION  WHICH  DENOTES  THE  MEASURES  OR  PROCESS  OF 
REDUCING  THE  LEVEL  OF  CERTAIN  ARMAMENTS 


DISARMAMENT  WHICH  IMPLIES  THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  MILI¬ 

TARY  ESTABLISHMENT (S)  TO  SOME  MINIMUM 
(LOW)  LEVEL 

ARMS  CONTROL  IS  NOT  LIMITED  TO  LOWERING  THE  LEVEL  OF  ARMS. 
FOR  EXAMPLE,  IN  SOME  CASES  (SUCH  AS  DEFENSIVE  EMPHASIS 
POLICIES  OR  IN  A  SITUATION  OF  VULNERABLE  OFFENSIVE  FORCES) 
IT  WOULD  CALL  FOR  AN  INCREASE  OR  A  CHANGE  IN  ARMS.  IN 
OTHER  CASES  (E.G.  HOT  LINE)  IT  MAY  CALL  FOR  SOMETHING 
NEW  OR  DIFFERENT. 


0  , 
WE  HAVE 
TIME  THi 
OUTSTANI 
FOR  EXAI 
OTHER  01 
STATES  / 
SERVE  Tl 
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SOME  OTHER  FUNCTIONS  (MEASURES  OR  MEANS) 
OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AGREEMENTS 


A’S  EGOTISTICAL  "PREFERENCE"  IN 
A  SYSTEM'S  BARGAINING  SITUATION 


STABILIZATION 

LIMITATION 


A  "CHEATS,"  BUT  NOBODY  ELSE  IS  INDUCED  TO  CHEAT  BY 
HIS  EXAMPLE. 


CONFIDENCE  BUILDING  2. 

COMMUNICATION 

VERIFICATION 

k. 

OTHER  UNCERTAINTY  REDUCTION 
DISENGAGEMENT 

MANAGEMENT  5. 

RULE  MAKING  6. 


A  CHEATS,  AND  ONLY  VERY  FEW  ARE  INDUCED  TO  CHEAT  BY 
HIS  EXAMPLE. 

NOBODY  CHEATS. 

OTHERS  CHEAT,  BUT  IF  A  WERE  TO  JOIN  THEM,  THIS  PAR¬ 
TICULAR  PRECEDENT  WOULD  ENDANGER  THE  STABILITY  OF 
THE  SYSTEMS,  SO  A  DOES  NOT  CHEAT. 

EVERYBODY  CHEATS. 

EVERYBODY  CHEATS  BUT  A. 
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THE  BASIC  INTERACTION  MATRIX 
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A  9-SIC  CONTROVERSY 
(Cou'.  linq  Vs.  Decouol:nq' 


(7)  THE  DECOUPLING  PROPOSITION: 


Q)  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  DECOUPLING  STATEMENT 


PT  REFERRING  TO 
riVE  MEASURES, 
TENTIAL  OPPONENTS 
41 ES  TO  ACHIEVE  THE 
FOR  BOTH  SIOES 

LIMITED  CONCEPTS 


IT  SHOULD  BE  A  "RULE"  THAT  ARMS  CONTROL  BE 
SOUGHT  WITHOUT  RECARO  TO  A  SPECIFIC  POLITICAL 
CONTEXT.  ARMS  CONTROL  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  OUTSIDE 
THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  IDEOLOGICAL  COMPETITION  AND 
THE  NORMAL  PROCESSES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS- 
EVEN  TO  SOME  DEGREE  OF  DOMESTIC  POLITICS. 


WE  SHOULD  NOT  TREAT  THE  TALKS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITEO 

STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION  TO  DAMP  DOWN  THE 

STRATEGIC  ARMS  RACE  AS  AN  OCCASION  SYMBOL  1C  OF 

I 

POLITICAL  HARMONY  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  COUNTRIES; 


IES  AIMED  AT  PREVENT- 
INTITATIVE  INCREASES 
IEYOND  CERTAIN  LEVELS 

IURES  OR  PROCESS  OF 
CERTAIN  ARMAMENTS 


NOR  SHOULD  THIS  EFFORT  BE  SUSPENDED  TO  INDICATE 
OUR  DISAPPROVAL  OF  SOVIET  BEHAVIOR  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
OR  TO  SIGNIFY  SOVIET  DISAPPROVAL  OF  OUR  ACTIONS  IN 
VIETNAM.  THIS  WOULD  BE  SHORTSIGHTED,  AND  WHEN  IT 


BCTION  OF  THE  MIL  I- 
!  TO  SOME  MINIMUM 


!  THE  LEVEL  OF  ARMS. 
rENS IVE  EMPHASIS 
,E  OFFENSIVE  FORCES) 
IGE  IN  ARMS.  IN 

L  FOR  SOMETHING 
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...WHAT  I  WANT  TO  DO  IS  TO  SEE  TO  IT  THAT 
WE  HAVE  STRATEGIC  ARMS  TALKS  IN  A  WAY  AND  AT  A 
TIME  T"AT  WILL  PROMOTE,  IF  POSSIBLE,  PROGRESS  ON 
OUTSTANDING  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS  AT  THE  SAME  TIME, 
FOR  EXAMPLE,  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MIOEAST,  ON 
OTHER  OUTSTANDING  PROBLEMS  IN  WHICH  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION  ACTING  TOGETHER  CAN 
SERVE  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE." 


COMES  TO  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS,  MYOPIA  CAN  BE  A  FATAL 
ILLNESS. 


MARSHALL  D.  SHULFWN  IN 
K.  GORDON  (ED.) 

AGENDA  FOR  THE  NATION.  1963 
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PRESIDENT  RICHARD  NIXON 
AT  HIS  FIRST  NEWS  CONFERENCE 
JANUARY  27,  1969 
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DECOUPLING  -  SOME  QUESTIONS  A NO  CAVEATS 


0 


AN  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  DECOUPLING 


ACCEPTING  T"C  CONCEPT  OF  "DECOUPLING"  COULD  LEAD  TO  A 
TENDENCY  TO  TREAT  ANY  AND  ALL  SPECIFIC  ARMS  CONTROL 
MEASURES  AS  SUPERIOR  TO,  OR  EVEN  OVERRIDING.  ALL  OTHER 
CONSIDERATIONS.  INSTEAD  OF  HAVING  SUCH  CONFLICTS  JUDGED 

on  their  merits,  this  is  not  only  harmful  and  unrealis¬ 
tic  IN  ITSELF  BUT  COULD  CONTRIBUTE  TO  AN  UNDESIRABLE  DE¬ 
GREE  OF  HYSTERIA  OVER  the  dangers  OF  the  "ARMS  RACE"  AND 
n  UNAE  .IISTIL  EXPECTATIONS  ABOUT  PRA(Tir«l  'RMS  CONTROL 
POSSIBILITIES  I  AND  THEREFORE  EXCESSIVE  OIS I  LIUS IONME NT 
.•OUT  ANY  FAILURE  0®  LACK  OF  PROGRESS  IN  A«m$  CONTROL 
Mi  .on  "T  IONS  I .  A  COMMITMENT  TO  DECOUPLING  «Y  THE  U.S. 

L'  ; '  ,  ON  T"!  '■»!'  HAND.  TEMPT  THE  DEL  IRE  RAT?  EXPLOITATION 
:•  UNWILLINGNESS  TO  PLAY  POLITICS  «  ITH  A. MS  rONTROt 
H i  i1T-*e  h  NATIONS.  w"ILh  while  NOT  NfCESS-.RII’  UNlONCFRM  0 
•  BOUT  ARMS  fH.T-'ui.  ■■■'!  .LSO  -'N«IOUS  TO  OBTAIN  OT-I R 
T-.|*ir,s  a«.  j>it.  un  T-»r  hthe«  hand,  it  COUIP  t x ad  to  n- 
If.'lvt  w  |  ■ ,  I  1  Y  f  WY  The  U.S.  WHEN  ANOTHER  NATION  t-IIS  TO 
H-ING  IN  "U  .ITIM..TF"  POLITICAL  CONDITIONS.  T"I»S  OP-is. 
MVl  ’JNl|JN  ’.BOUT  DSIOOPlING  H..r  t<  .!•  I"  1 1 1, , 

>"P'  INS "  0-'  '*.N:  Ff  S'. -.RY  H|  AMtHf  >S.  I'  I  I  Si'  UNfllll 
.  •EAR  S>  |l  !i'.\»D|.IN,  .irM'.U  '  •  I  -  -i  ‘ 


i  INT-lH  Af,B|  I  ME  NT  REMAIN  •  MODI  RATING  IN*  l  "E  NC  I  ON  H!-‘A- 


.10-  AND  BARGAINING  TACTICS. 


FEASIBILITY  THERE  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  ACTORS  WHO  REFUSE  TO 
ACCEPT  THE  RULES 

CERTAIN  ARMS  CONTROL  MEASURES  ARE  INHERENTLY 
POLITICAL:  E.G.  CURRENT  NON-PROLIFERATION 
MEASURES 

FURTHERMORE  THE  CONCEPTION  SEEMS  SERIOUSLY 
INCONSISTENT  WITH  SOVIET  AND  MARXIST  VIEWS 
OF  CONFLICT  WITHIN  THE  HISTORICAL  PROCESS 

DESIRABILITY  IT  MAY  BE  USEFUL  TO  RETAIN  THE  FLEXIBILITY 
Or  INSTITUTING  OR  ABRXATING  ARMS  CONTROL 
ARRANGEMENTS  OR  STARTING  OR  CANCELING  ARMS 
CONTROL  TALKS  ETC.  AS  DIPLOMATIC  COUNTERS 
AND  MESSAGES 

DECOUPLING  EWY  DECREASE  THE  STABILITY  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM  DUE  TO  HEIGHTENED 
POSSIBILITIES  FOR  MISCALCULATION  ANO  MIS¬ 
PERCEPTION 

ANY  SERIOUS  DEGREE  OF  DECOUPLING  THAT  IS 
ACTUALLY  ACHIEVED  MAY  PE  ASYMMETRIC  IN 
PRACTICE  OR  tFrfCTS 

DECOUPLING  MAY  (AND  PERFtAPS  INEVITABLY' 

BE  PERCE IVID  AS  ACTUAL  COUPLING  WITH  THE 
POLITICAL  OPJICTIVE  OF  ATTAINING  A  U  S.-S.U. 
DUOPOLY  f.'INT  HEGEMONY' 

COMMENT  rFRHAPX  IT  |x  A  USEFUL  CONCEPT  TOR  CERTAIN 

kinds  of  arms  control  only,  it  may  pf 

DCS  IRABU  TO  VIEW  MOST  ARMS  CONKOl  WIASURIS 
AS  INTIGKAt  ELEMENTS  Of  A  POLITIC*!  SfTTlf- 
MINT  EPOS  I TIVE  COUPLING' 

II  ONI  ACCIPTS  THE  ARUVl  POSITION.  THIN  yAeAT 
KINDS  .w  ARMS  CONTROL  MEASllRIS  ARI  DICOLiPlAPU 
IUS.-S  U  STRATEGIC  F.YRCI  ISSUIS  '  WHAT 
PR'-CEDU'IS  ANT  INSTITUTIONS  WOULD  S|R»E  TO 
ISOIATI  A  nhx  CONTROL  NEGOTIATIONS  I  AON  OTHfK 
PiRITICAl  ISSUIS’  (SOMI  Pf  RMRNINT  E  OR  UN  Of 
U  S.-S.U.  Dll  IRE  RAT  IONS  *' 
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Some  Important  Issues  Raised  by  the  Interaction 
of  Arms  Control  and  Other  Policy  Areas 


The  matrix  provides  a  framework  for  consideration  of  some  po¬ 
tential  interactions  between  arms  control  and  other  basic  national 
security  policy  issues.  It  constitutes  a  useful  device  for  the  il¬ 
lustration  and  discovery  of  potential  interactions  and  policy  impli¬ 
cations.  The  elaboration  serves  heuristic  purposes  and  is  suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive.  It  is  not  designed  to  present  a  point  of 
view  as  much  as  to  highlight  some  important  policy  issues. 

Feedbacks  from  e.g.  the  NPT  and/or  a  possible  strategic  weapons 
arms  control  (SWAC)  agreement  to  internal  U.S.  politics  are  likely 
to  be  particularly  important  in  terms  of  their  influence  on  public 
perceptions  of  what  the  political  line-up  and  issues  in  world  poli¬ 
tics  are.  NPT  would  tend  to  focus  attention  on  those  who  refuse  to 
cooperate;  and  prevalent  among  such  states  are  likely  to  be  the  World 
War  II  adversaries  of  the  U.S.  Any  arms  control  arrangements  are 
likely  to  structure  the  popular  attitudes  towards  the  cold  war,  force, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Certain  kinds  of  "technical"  intra-war  arms 
control  arrangements  are  unlikely  to  stir  up  much  public  interest, 
but  their  reflection  of  a  rationalist  approach  to  problem  solving 
may  increase  the  communications  gap  to  those  who  represent  more  ro¬ 
mantic,  anti-rational istic  trends  in  American  society.  Such  inter¬ 
actions  are,  however,  extremely  tenuous. 

A  visible  pattern  of  cooperation  and  coordination  between  the 
two  superpowers  may  generate  expectations  and  fears  of  a  superpower 
condominium.  Those  who  have  found  protection  in  the  balance  of 
power  of  a  competitive  U.S.-S.U.  relationship  may  scramble  for  new 
patterns  in  a  situation  characterized  by  an  emergent  cooperative 
U.S.-S.U.  relationship.  It  is,  furthermore,  possible  that  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  cooperation  and  apparent  relaxation  may  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  manipulative  diplomacy  and  lead  to  a  less  cautious  estimate 
of  the  risks  involved  in  pressing  for  unilateral  advantages.  Propen¬ 
sities  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  be  asymmetrical  in  the  U.S.-S.U. 
competitive  relationship. 

Interactions  with  U.S.  alliance  politics  are  in  many  ways  the 
opposite  side  of  the  coin  to  the  interactions  with  U.S.-S.U.  poli¬ 
tics.  The  possibility  cf  a  superpower  concert  may  produce  important 
pressures  for  alliance  reconstruction.  Certain  war  management  meas¬ 
ures  may,  like  the  NPT,  amplify  and  exacerbate  some  of  the  problems 
of  alliance  consultation,  particularly  in  regard  to  nuclear  weapons. 

Arms  race  issues  are  not  treated  in  detail  here  since  specific 
evaluation  of  these  ixsues  must  be  made  with  reference  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  agreement.  We  have,  however,  attempted  to  identify  some  possible 
sources  of  general  uncertainty  and  potential  conflict. 
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The  major  uncertainties  associated  with  the  potential  impactof 
various  arms  control  measures  on  future  European  security  systems  are 
connected  with  estimates  of  Soviet  priorities,  objectives  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  assertion  of  exclusive  influence.  Some  arms  control 
measures,  or  the  diplomacy  to  reach  agreement,  may  serve  as  catalysts 
for  political  realignments  in  Europe,  in  many  inst  °s  realignments 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  realization  of  the  arms  control 
objective  in  question.  We  have  seen  some  tendencies  in  connection 
with  the  NPT  and  a  process  of  expanded  arms  control  diplomacy  may 
strengthen  such,  still  rather  latent,  tendencies. 

The  NPT  would  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  status  of  China 
as  a  nuclear  power  by  ostensibly  closing  the  door  for  other  powers. 

It  is  more  than  problematical  that  two  of  the  emerging  giants  were 
the  principal  losers  in  World  War  II.  The  Nuclear  Club  would  in  ef¬ 
fect  be  composed  of  the  victorious  powers  of  World  War  II  who  are 
also  formally  recognized  as  the  preeminent  powers  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  structure.  It  may  be  less  than  fortunate  thus  to  have  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  formally  linked  with  recognized  great 
power  status. 

The  NPT  is  unlikely  to  affect  U.S.  and  S.U.  war-fighting  capa¬ 
bilities  except  in  an  indirect  way  as  a  consequence  of  pressures 
from  the  non-nuclear  weapon  states  to  limit  the  acquisition  of  arms. 
The  effects  of  a  SWAC  arrangement  could  be  more  dramatic;  but  their 
nature  and  scope  cannot  be  identifie-1  ir  the  abstract. 

Even  if  the  NPT  obtains  almost  universal  ratification,  we  are 
faced  with  the  issue  of  what  will  be  the  "normal"  posture  of  a  coun¬ 
try  which  decides  not  to  acquire  nurlear  weapons.  Will  the  typical 
posture  be  one  of  complete  abstention  from  nuclear  weapons  programs 
or  will  i t  be  common  for  non-nuclear  weapon  states  to  implement  meas¬ 
ures  permitting  them  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  relatively  quickly 
when  and  if  the  need  arises7  Hence,  the  issue  remains  as  to  what 
kinds  of  interactions  might  take  place  in  an  environment  where  many 
countries  maintain  a  rapid  acquisition  posture.  The  interactions 
might  under  pressure  from  political  conflicts  generate  incentives 
for  eventual  acquisition. 

In  terms  of  the  long-term  (year  2000)  issues  we  are  analytically 
interested  in  (1)  how  particular  arms  control  agreements  miqht  .if frit 
the  probability  of  certain  chanqcs  taking  place  in  the  internal ionul 
system,  and  (?)  how  the  same  arms  control  arrangements  would  affect 
the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  cope  with  an  environment  in  which  certain 
basic  or  marginal  changes  have  taken  place. 
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This  matrix  constitutes  a  framework  for  integrating  various 
arms  control  policy  perspectives.  It  is  useful  to  view  the  impact 
of  one  particular  kind  of  arms  control  measure  on  the  prospects  and 
implications  of  other  measures.  We  want  to  be  able  to  assess  both 
the  cumulative  and  systems  impacts  of  arms  control  arrangements. 

We  have  no  particular  time  sequence  in  mind  so  that  the  comments 
in  the  various  cells  of  the  matrix  do  not  assume  that  e.g.,  the  meas¬ 
ure  indicated  in  any  row  precedes  the  measure  indicated  in  a  corres¬ 
ponding  column.  The  reader  may  "enter"  the  matrix  from  any  direction 
The  comments  and  items  in  the  various  cells  identify  issues  which  re¬ 
quire  analysis  and  only  in  a  few  instances  do  the  comments  suggest  a 
particular  perspective  on  the  issues  raised. 

It  is  clear  that  there  exists  a  formal  link  between  the  NPT  and 
S.U.-U.S.  strategic  force  agreements  in  that  the  language  of  the  NPT 
has  been  interpreted  as  committing  the  superpowers  to  hold  such  talks 
presumably  as  a  concession  to  the  insistence  from  several  non-nuclear 
weapon  states  that  there  be  a  certain  balance  in  the  obligations  and 
concessions  made  under  the  treaty.  We  should  note,  however,  that 
certain  kinds  of  SWAC  (particularly  agreements  involving  low  ceilings 
on  strategic  forces)  may  generate  incentives  for  prolif  at  ion  should 
they  e.g.  reduce  the  requirements  for  "catching  up."  He.  a  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cast  a  SWAC  arrangement  not  only  in  terms  of  U.S.-S.U. 
relations  but  also  with  respect  to  its  impact  on  and  responsiveness 
to  the  challenges  from  potential  superpower  aspirants. 

Any  system  of  strict  arms  transfer  limitations  (arms  embargos) 
would  when  superimposed  on  the  NPT  run  the  risk  of  generating  wide¬ 
spread  resentment  against  what  will  increasingly  be  perceived  as  a 
concerted  great  power  over lordsh i p.  Such  resentments  might  produce 
potent  incentives  for  cooperative  efforts  aimed  at.  a  greater  degree 
of  autarchy,  possibly  including  nuclear  weapons. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Western  Europe  it  will  be  very  impor¬ 
tant  how  the  U.S.  will  handle  the  problem  of  the  Soviet  MRBM 1 s-! 'SM 1 s 
in  any  SWAC  agreement  with  Moscow.  There  is,  of  course,  a  measuring 
problem  here  of  finding  a  relevant  equivalence,  but  there  is  also  a 
political  issue  involving  the  management  of  what  may  be  perceived  as 
an  asymmetrical  hostage  situation. 

It  is  widely  expected  that  following  NPT  an  internal ional  con¬ 
vention  covering  the  activities  on  the  sea-bed  will  be  next  on  the 
arms  control  aqenda  and  that  such  a  convention  would  involve  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  demilitarize  the  sea-bed.  Hence  there  may  be  an  important 
link  with  NPT  in  terms  of  the  political  importance  of  maintaining  mo¬ 
mentum  in  the  arms  control  efforts.  To  the  extent  that  the  sea-bed 
regimes  were  to  exclude  various  bottom-based  sensor  systems,  they  may 
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potentially  exclude  the  procurement  of  a  possible  infrastructure  for 
information  transfer  in  a  war  or  during  a  crisis  and  thus  prevent 
certain  war-fighting  understandings  as  well  as  complicate  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  command  and  control.  ASW  barriers  might  conceivably  con¬ 
stitute  a  means  for  reciprocal  signalling  or  the  deliberate  trans¬ 
fer  of  information  communicated  by  the  observation  of  submarine 
movements.  Such  barriers  could  also  serve  as  a  means  of  verifying 
disengagement  in  a  crisis  to  the  extent  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  involve  the  removal  and  redeployment  of  submarines. 

The  objective  of  being  able  to  arrive  at  certain  war-fighting 
understandings  with  Moscow,  in  e.g.  a  central  war,  may  have  impor¬ 
tant  implications  for  the  kind  of  capabilities  and  flexibilities 
which  ought  to  be  maintained  within  a  SWAC  arrangement.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  for  instance,  that  the  possibility  of  treating  cities  as 
sanctuaries  presupposes  the  development  of  a  sophisticated  MIRV 
capability  (providing  high  accuracy  and  less  megatonnage).  Simi¬ 
larly  certain  zonal  arrangements  in  e.g.  Europe  in  connection  with 
a  wider  settlement  may  provide  potential  focal  points  for  disengage¬ 
ment  in  a  possible  war  in  the  European  environment  (cfr.  the  DMZ  in 
Vietnam) . 

A  SWAC  arrangement  will  tend  to  affect  the  options  available  in 
the  realm  of  nuclear  weapons  doctrine  as  well,  and  this  perspective 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Here  we  are  faced  with  issues  such  as  the 
potential  value  of  maintaining  a  first-strike  option,  the  relative 
emphasis  to  be  accorded  counterforce  and  countervalue  missions,  and, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  basic  choice  between  a  posture 
emphasizing  deterrence  based  on  reciprocal  capacities  for  assured 
destruction  or,  alternatively,  a  defensive  emphasis  posture. 

The  problems  of  command  and  control  interact  with  most  arms 
control  measures  in  terms  of  the  expected  opportunities  for  "outside" 
powers  to  interfere  with  U.S.  decision-making,  both  in  terms  of  cat¬ 
alytic  objectives  end  in  terms  of  access  to  U.S.  decision-making  on 
a  cooperative  basis.  The  command  and  control  problems  are,  of  course, 
also  associated  with  the  issues  involved  in  war-fighting  understand¬ 
ings  and  the  choice  of  nuclear  weapons  doctrine. 
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This  page  sets  out  some  alternative  ways  in  which  the  interna¬ 
tional  system  as  a  whole  might  affect,  and  be  affected  by,  various 
developments,  particularly  those  related  to  possible  proliferation 
or  likely  in  the  field  of  arms  control.  Chart  1  provides  a  general 
framework  for  this  discussion,  and  the  following  charts  elaborate 
four  of  the  possibilities  mentioned  here. 

In  the  first  model,  we  have  assumed  that  the  major  items  of  the 
current  arms  control  agenda  are  achieved  without  any  major  structural 
change  in  the  system;  i.e.,  without  any  crucial  alterations  in  the 
distribution  of  power  within  the  existing  system  or  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  governing  that  distribution.  Chart  2  outl ines  some  character¬ 
istics  of  the  international  system  which  such  a  series  of  events  might 
produce.  One  important  element  is  that  if  one  projects  the  existing 
tendency  for  arms  control  to  flow  primarily  from  superpower  agreement, 
the  ensuing  system  is  strongly  hierarchical  and  will  tend  to  create 
resentments  and  counterpressures  to  deal  with  this.  Here,  the  opti¬ 
mism  of  the  model  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  these  resentments  and 
pressures  do  not  take  radically  disruptive  forms,  but  are  assumed  to 
be  channeled  into  such  institutions  as  a  non-nuclear  club  and  a  more 
active  United  Nations.  Another  important  feature  is  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  chart,  namely  that  although  there  is  no  structural 
change  in  the  model  of  the  system,  it  may  be  dominated' by  other  "non- 
structural"  features  such  as  the  general  attitude  to  nuclear  war  and 
to  the  use  of  force.  These  attitudes  may  be  of  greater  importance  in 
restraining  the  number  and  character  of  future  wars  than  any  struc¬ 
tural  changes  we  could  envisage.  Chart  3  provides  a  scenario  through 
which  such  a  system  endpoint  might  be  reached.  The  reader  will  note 
that  the  model  is  explicitly  described  as  optimistic  in  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  success  in  such  currently  contentious  areas  as  a  formal  dec¬ 
laration  banning  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  some  sort  of 
progress  in  the  field  of  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

The  second  model  on  the  chart  page  also  avoids  assumptions  of 
any  major  structural  change  but  chooses  to  emphasize  the  more  pessi¬ 
mistic  possibilities  for  arms  control.  Chart  4  stresses  again  the 
importance  of  perceptions  and  other  non-structural  features  in  any 
international  system.  In  this  pessimistic  projection,  the  widespread 
expectation  that  proliferation  and  other  types  of  weapons  procurement 
will  follow  the  technical  capabilities  of  nations  may  be  as  ominous 
for  arms  control  as  the  actual  acquisition  of  weapons  by  any  particu¬ 
lar  nation.  A  further  implication  of  this  chart  is  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  German  nuclear  weapons  program  might  not  only  have  de¬ 
stabilizing  consequences  in  the  narrow  military  field,  it  might  also 
permanently  wreck  any  hopes  for  European  unification.  In  particular, 
Chart  5  reflects  the  view  of  some  observers  that  whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  substance  of  the  pending  non-proliferation  treaty,  its 
defeat  at  this  late  date  would  be  0  major  setback  for  arms  control. 
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The  chart  < >  is.-  notes  th.it  perhaps  because  of  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion's  inclin.tion  io  "couple"  political  and  technical  arms  control 
cons i derat  ions ,  a  major  crisis  in  the  political  area  (such  as  a  re¬ 
newed  Czech  uprising)  could  have  disastrous  effects  on  the  effort 
for  superpower  arms  control. 

The  third  major  alternative  considered  here  is  one  in  which  the 
effort  to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  largely  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Chart  6  reflects  the  widespread  belief  that  contrary  to  the 
views  of  General  Gallois,  a  world  of  wide  nuclear  spread  will  be  a 
very  unpleasant  one.  But  an  interesting  implication  of  this  model 
is  that  it  may  lead  to  greater  rather  than  diminished  interaction 
between  the  superpowers,  if  only  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
worst  features  of  such  a  system.  Chart  7  notes  again  the  importance 
of  the  U.S.  lead  in  this  field,  although  there  is  no  claim  here 
either  that  U.S.  ratification  of  the  treaty  will  by  itself  stop 
proliferation,  or  "hat  the  U.S.  failure  to  do  so  will  necessarily 
provoke  a  rapid  and  explosive  proliferation. 

A  fourth  mode]  considered  here  involves  another  major  structural 
change,  in  which  the  focus  c;'  international  relations  shifts  from  the 
individual  nation-state  to  tht  larger  unit  of  the  bloc  or  regional 
institution.  Chart  8  notes  in  (.  -ticular  that  in  a  world  where  the 
major  components  of  the  system  are  larger  than  the  nat ion-state ,  there 
may  be  a  rather  pervasive  trend  to  the  Dossession  of  nuclear  forces 
by  these  blocs,  even  in  that  cost?  oted  below  where  the  bloc  system 
itself  arose  out  of  progress  in  <•  ield  of  regional  denuc tear i za- 
tion.  Chart  9  outt ines  some  alter  •  ive  scenarios  through  which  such 
a  system  could  arise.  It  will  be  ms  d  that  this  development  could 
ensue  either  from  the  positive  desire  of  nations  to  build  such  insti¬ 
tutions  or  simply  from  their  desire  to  avoid  the  worst  features  of  a 
world  in  which  nationalism,  especially  in  its  military  O'pvct,  seems 
to  be  rampant. 
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h  hmoud  IK  me  twenty -tirst  century? 

WIU  M  THE  Kbit  Of  FORCE  III  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM? 

1.  HI  MOD  HOOIf  I  CATION  or  CURRENT  SYS  Tin 

2.  At l -OUT  WAR  SYSTEM  WITHERS  AWAY 

A.  UNIVERSAL  DETERRENCE --GALLO I S  WWLOS 

».  ruu  or  iam 

C.  PLURALISTIC  SECURITY  COTWUHITY 

0.  RULE  or  TAIT  ACCOMPLI  (INTERNAL  WAR)  _ 

E.  INSTRUMENTAL  MARS  {RATIONAL  SELT- INTEREST  RESTRAINTS) 
r.  AWN  I  STIC  MARS  (LINITEO  OV  AISOLUTE  RULES) 

C.  POTLATCH  MARS  (SPACE,  TORI  ICR  AID,  "SHOWY"  SYS  TIPS, 
ETC.) 

H,  OTHER  SUBSTITUTE  TOR  CENTRAL  MAR 

).  OTHER  BASIC  CHANCE  IN  SYSTEM 

A,  HOC  SYSTEHS  (WITH  RESTRAINTS  AND  RITUALS) 

I.  COMMUNITY  SANCTIONS  (E.C,,  NO  MAST  USE  »V  ANYONE) 

C.  CONDOMINIUMS  (U.S.-S.U.?,  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY?,  U.N.7) 
0.  CONCERT  Or  (UMCC  OR  SMALL)  PtttRS 
E.  'VORLO  COVCRmCNT' 
r.  WORLO  EMPIRE  (OR  EMPIRES) 

C.  DISARMED.  OUT  'UNCONTROLLED"  NATIONS 
H.  ELIMINATION  OR  CONTROL  OT  WEAPONS  Of  MASS  DESTRUCTION 
•Y  AGREEMENT  OR  REVULSION  fOL LOWING  A  LARGE  SETBACK 
TO  CIVILIZATION 


SOME  PLAMSim  CHARACTER ISTI 


STRONGLY  HIERARCHICAL 

ARMS  CONTROL  IS  "IMPOSED  IRON  ADO 
AGREEMENT 

guarantee  system  may  ejteno  sure* 

DEVELOPMENTS 

THRUST  TO  TOAMAl  NON-NUCLEAR  CLUE 

restiveness  in  threshold  nations 

increased  intra-European  coopcrat 
SUPERPOWERS 

active  guarantee  system  WOULD  INC 

ACTIVITY,  coulo  STRENGTHEN  WHOLE 
EAHURE  TO  MEET  HAST  TEST  COULD 

MN-STRUCTURAI  TEATURES  (E.C,,  Nil 
GENERAL  RELUCTANCE  TO  USE  TORCE  I 
DOMINATE. 


wsnrnmrsgi. 


n  u cir*orii 


AS  IN  PREVIOUS  MOOEl,  NON-STRUCTURAl  flATIN.  y  DOMINATE: 
WIOCSPRCAO  CRPECTATION  OT  PROt ITERATION,  U.’..  A  \  ENONIOrr, 
CASH  ION  OT  "WE  IUILO  WMAT  WE  CAN"  IN  STRATEGIC  -i  *ONS 

IN  TRANCE ,  (A)  TEAR  Of  CEh.iAN  DOMO  PROCRAM,  (II  s~Cr  Of 
RIAN  TOR  ME AO  INC  IT  orr.  or  tor  integrating  with  it  if  it 
materializes 

MISSILES  DEPLOYED  on  CONTINENTAL  SMELT 

U.N.  LARGELY  INACTIVE  AS  AAMS  CONTROL  MECHANISM 


U.S.  SENATE  Of TEATS  NPT  1969.  All  SIGNATURES  VOIDED 

WEST  GERMAN,  ISRAELI  REQUESTS  TOR  NEW  GUARANTEES  ARE 
RECUSED  OY  U.S. 

SOVIETS  CRUSH  NEW  C/CCM  UPRISING,  U.S,  DREahS  0*7 
MISSILE  TALAS 

U.S.  CHARGES  SOVIET  NEW  COOS  VIOLATES  OUTER  SPACE 
TREATY;  U.S.  DECLARE S  ITSCLC  NO  lONCEH  POUND  IY  PACT 

PMC.  GANDHI  S  GOVERNMENT  TAILS,  PRO-NUCIEAR  CACTlOi: 
TAPES  H»TNif.TNf  ROLE  IN  NEW  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 

ISRAELI  ’JaSTMEnT  ROHR"  WIDELY  RELIEVED 
TAIINN  SYSTEM  UPCRAOLO  TOR  RMD 
SENTINEL  DEPLOYED,  U.S.  HEAVY  SYSTEM  IIPCCTEO 
U.S.  MIRV’S  CUllT  DEPLOYED 

INCREASED  NATO  EMPHASIS  ON  TAC  NUCS  TO  HEAD  Off  GERMAN 


thrust  toward  integrated  nucltar  corces  (This  could  re 

TRUE  EVEN  AS  LAST  SCENARIO  AROVE ) 

ATTRITION  DC  INOEPENOCNT  NUUCAR  fORCI  S 

RETURN  TO  CLASSICAL  MULTI-POLAR  RALANCt  Of  POWl  A  FCI'I- 
RIIITY 

STRONG  INTRA-RCOC  REGIONAL  PfACUEEPINC  »0»( IS 

THRUST  TO  A  EEOC  RATION  Of  RlOCS,  POSSIRLY  REACTIVATING 
U.N, 

PROCIEfRATlON  Of  INTRA-A*CIONAl  HILITAay  AND  POllTITAl 
INSTITUTIONS 

INtRA-RLX  TREE  TRADE  AREAS,  PROTECTIONISM  V,  OTHERS 
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ALTERNATIVE  SYSTEM  ENDPOINTS 


HI-1 156/3-RR 
4-1 69c 


AN  "OPTIMISTIC"  ARMS  CONTROL  PROJECTION 


)  some  plausible  characteristics  of  t«is  system 


ir  hierarchical 


npt  ratified  rr  nc  three,  puis  all  current  threshold 
NATIONS 


CONTROL  IS  "IMPOSED  FROM  ABOVE"  AFTER  SUPERPOWER 
EENENT 


SECURITY  COUNCIL  ADOPTS  SOVIET-AMERICAN  GUARANTEE  RESOLU¬ 
TION 


ARTEC  SYSTEM  MAY  CXTCNO  SUPERPOWER  REACH  INTO  LOCAL 
VELOPMCNTS 


(1ST  TO  FORMAL  NON-NUCLEAR  CLUI 


JOINT  U.S.-S.U.  GUARANTEE  TO  INOIA  SUPPLEMENTS  RESOLUTION 
ADDITIONAL  PRIVATE  U.S.  GUARANTEE  TO  WEST  GERMANY,  ISRAEL 
DIG  THREE  MAKE  FORMAL  NO -FIRST-USE  DECLARATION 


STIVCNCSS  IN  THRESHOLD  NATIONS  OVER  SECOND-CLASS  STATUS 


DC  FACTO  SELF-RESTRAINT  IT  SUPERPOWERS  ON  CONVENTIONAL 
ARMS  TRANSFERS 


REASEO  INTRA-EUROPEAN  COOPERATION  TO  CAIN  LEVERAGE  ON 
RPOWERS 


FORMAL  agreement  oars  mass -destruction  weapons  on  SCA-OCD 


TIVC  GUARANTEE  SYSTEM  WOULO  INCREASE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
TIVITY.  COULD  STRENGTHEN  WHOLE  UN  INSTITUTION  (IUT: 

A I  LURE  TO  MEET  FIRST  TEST  COULD  WRECK  ENTIRE  SCHEME) 


TACIT  AGREEMENT  UNITS  OFFENSIVE  ANO  DEFENSIVE  STRATEGIC 
FORCES 


N-STAUCTURAL  FEATURES  (E.6.,  NUCLEAR  SELF-DETERRENCE , 
NCRAl  RELUCTANCE  TO  USE  FORCE  IN  A  MAJOR  WAY)  NAY 
NINATE. 


ES  VOIOTO 


ANTICS  ART 


I1PCCTAT ION  THAT  PROLIFERATION  WILL  FOLLOW  SPREAD  OF  TECH¬ 
NICAL  CAPABILITIES 


AS  ABOVE,  U.S.  SENATE  DEFEATS  NPT,  TREATY  FAILS 


IakS  OFF 


ER  SPACE 
BY  PACT 


UNEVEN,  ASYMMETRICAL  SPREAD 

MANY  PRIMITIVE,  POORLY  CONTROLKO,  VULNERABLE  FORCES 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  MAOE ,  MARKLTEO  IT  PRIVATE  INDUSTRIES 
HEAVY  OiriNSIVE  DEPLOYMENTS  IN  U.S.,  S.U. 


ISRAELI,  GERMAN  REQUESTS  FOR  NEW  GUARANTEES  ARE  REFUSED 
BY  U.S.  IN  MOOD  OF  POST-VIETNAM  RETRENCHMENT 


AA  FACTION 
NT 


If  FORTS  TO  FOLLOW  SUIT  IN  ALL  BUT  WEAKEST  NATIONS;  POSSIBLE 
INCENTIVE  TOP  REGIONAL  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  COOPERATION 


POST-CAMOHI  GOVERNMENT  ANNOUNCES  MILITARY  NUCLEAR  PROCR* 
U.S.  SUCCESSFULLY  USES  TAC  NUCS  AGAINST  NORTH  KOREAN  ATTACK 

U.S.  CUTBACK  OF  EUROPEAN-BASED  FORCES  PROMPTS  GERMAN 
ANNOUNCEMENT  Of  TACTICAL  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PR0CRWI 


WO  -  l®79; 


CINERAl  U.S.  TOREIGN  POLICT  RETRENCHMENT 


IHCPEASFO  SUPERPOWER  EFFORTS  TO  REOUCl  DANGER  OF  CATALYTIC 
war  through  anonymous  attack 


SELECTIVE  SUPEAPOwEK  TECHNICAL  AID  TO  N«H  COUNTRIES,  TO 
AVOIO  WORST  FORMS  OF  PROLIFERATION 


JAPAN  IN  THE  EARLY  OR  NIO-SEVENTIES, 
WIST  GERMANY'S  STRATEGIC  WEAPONS 
ABOUT  L  OR  s  TEARS  LATER  SOON  FOUOW'O 
BY  IT-LY,  OTHER  POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
Sweden  and  switeirlano  or  Australia 

AMC  INOIA 


AD  OFF  GERMAN 


ARGENT INA-BAAf | L-MEX ICO,  ECyPT-ISRAEL, 
ANO/OR  PAKISTAN  SCCHSUAEIY,  YUGO¬ 
SLAVIA,  RUMANIA,  S.  KOAfA,  ANO  TAIWAN 
ARE  COOO  POSSIBILITIES 


low  -  1999:  "EVERYBODY" 


(  Srr  P.w  Cf»*rt  S' 


BCES  (THIS  (OULO  BE 


breakthrojch  in  European  political  integration 
AFTER  0(  GAULLE 


BCES 

ANCt  Of  POWER  ELtFI- 


OR:  INTEGRATION  OUT  Of  FFUSTRnTION  WITH  HIERARCHIC-L 
SYSTEM  ABOVE 


PING  FORCES 


ItltlY  REACTIVATING 


OR:  OEFENSI V(  INTEGRATION  OF  DEVELOPED  NATIONS  IN  A 
DETERIORATING  WORLD 


Litaky  and  political 


OR:  OUTGROWTH  OF  REGIONAL  DENUCLEARISATION  PROGRESS: 

LATIN  AMERICAN  PRECEDENT  tf  COMES  INSTITUTIONALISED 


ION  ISM  V,  OTHERS 


